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INTRODUCTION 


T"^ VF, Preparaf ions for the Plague, as iceU far 
M 1 Sold as liodij, was published in 1722 
M ^ Wliethei il (..line out before or after the 
Journed of the Plague Year, which appeared in March 
of the Slime jeai, caunot be defiiutelv said Though 
Mr Lee iici identall} omitted the Ihie Preparations 
from tlie catalogue of Defoe’s works pretixed to the 
first volume of his Dantel Defoe, there can be little 
doubt that the book was from Defoe's pen It was 
on a subject which we know, hom A Journal of the 
Plague Year, greatly interested him, and portions 
of the book deal with ineidcnts mentioned in the 
better known JouTiud Uesides, as Mr Aitken has 
shown,* Due Preparations for the Plague is full of 
Defoe’s mannensnis, both iii vocabulaiy and in nar- 
rative method “Neither — or” is an instance of 

the former , the use of dialogue in the second part, 
of the lattei There seems to be no goexi reason for 
doubting Defoe’s authorship 

It IS comnioiilv said that Defoe wrote Due Prep- 
arations for the Plague tor the same purpose as A 
Journal of the Plague Year, namely to rouse people 
to take piecautioiis against the plague which had 

1 Introduction to Vul XV , Hamaucti and Na/rraimm bg 
iMmul Prfot, - London, 1901 
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been raging in Mni'^eilles in 1720 and 1721 That 
Defoe was actuated soniew'hat by public-spinted mo- 
tives II) wilting Ins two woiks on the plague is likely, 
but it IS even likelier tliat he was letl to loiiipose 
them by his sliiewd loniinercial sense He was aware 
that the intciest m the Marseilles plague would give 
tlicm a good sale 

Due PHjunafioiinforthe Plague i-cads for the most 
jsiit like a eontiniiation of the more f.iiiioiis Journal 
of the Plague Ytar Showing what pisipniatioiis, 
both spiritual and inateiial, should he made for the 
disease, h) iiistaiites cited fioin the Great Plague, it 
heconies \er\ much like the Jimrmil in tone, though 
it IS not so eiciily interesting A leader’s inteiest 
cannot but flag in the second pait, when he struggles 
with the tedious icligious cant of the sistci who wains 
her brothel to lie spiiitually reudv foi the |>estilencc 
In some of the veibose, unnatuial conveisatioii here, 
Defoe ajipcai-s at liis woist When a reader, how- 
eiei, comes to the story of the sistei’s taking lefiige 
fiom the pestilence with her two brothcis on a ship 
wliich'draps down the TImines, his inteiest icsivcs 
And nothing in the Jo^irnal itself is betlci narrative 
than the stoiy, in the first part of Due Piepaiatwiui, 
of the family “in the pansh of Ht Alliaii’s, Wood 
Street,” who, in onler to escape the sickness, lived 
shut up in then house, without once going out, fioin 
the fourteenth of July to the first of December 

Immediately following Due Preparations for the 
Plague will be found a short histoiy with a veiy long 
title, namely — The Dumb Philosopher or. Great 
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Britain's Wonder, containing I. A FaUl^d and 
very Siirpnsmg Account, how Ihckory Cronke, a 
Tinner's Son, tn the County ef CamwaJl, was bom 
Bwmh, and continued so for 58 years , and haw, some 
Days before he Died, he came to his Speech. With 
Memoirs of his Lfe, and the manner of his Death 
II A Declaration of his Faith and Principles in 
Religion With a Collection of Select Meditations 
composed tn his Retirement III His Prophetical 
Observations upon the Affairs of Europe, mote par- 
ticularly of Great Britain, from 1720 to 1729 The 
whole extracted from his original Papers, and con- 
firmed by unquestionable authority To which is 
annexed, His Flegf, written by a young Cornish 
Gentleman, of Exeter Coll w Oifford With an 
Epitaph by another Hand 
This curious pamphlet was published in October, 
1719, nearly a }car and a half aftei the subject of it, 
according to Defoe's statement, had died It is prob- 
able that the history was founded on fact Dickory 
Cronke was very likely a rciil man like Duncan 
Camphell and the cmninals whose lives are sketched 
in the volume which is to follow this He did not 
achieve the notoiiety of any of these, however On 
the contrary, he lived obscurely in Wales or the 
southwest of England, and his reputation may be 
supposed to have been purelv.local. For this reason, 
unlike his coiitenipnrary dumb man, Campbell, who for 
years was a much visited fortune-teller of the metrop- 
olis, Dickory Cronke died unknown to fame. There 
IS no mention of him in either contemporary pencxli- 
cals or the Dictionary of National Biography, and 
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m 1901, such a careful student of Defoe as Mr. G. 
A. Aitken had been unable to get any information 
about him 

The Elegy and the Epitaph at the end of the 
histoiy are as likely to have been Defoe's as the work 
of “ a young Cornish Gentleman ” of Exeter College, 
oi of the gentleman, who, having “ heard mueh in 
commendation " of the dumb man, was said to have 
wntten his epitaph At all events, the verses which 
Defoe wrote on The Character of the late Dr. Samuel 
Jtmedey, by Way of Elegy in 1697 are much like 
those on Cronke, as a few lines will show — 

“ A Heavenly Patience did his Mind poascsB, 

Cheerful in Pain and tlioughtfiil m Distress , 

Mighty in World of Satred Chanty, 

Which none knew better how to guide than he ; 
Bounty and generous thoughts took up his Mmd, 
Extensive, like his Maker’s, to Mankind ” 

The old graveyards of New England can show 
many epitaphs neither better nor worae than this 

Following The Dumb Phihmpher, will be found 
two interesting bib. of narrative by Defoe — A True 
Relation of the Appantwn of one Mrs Veal, the neat 
Day after her Death, to one Mrt Bargrave at Can- 
terbury, the 8<7i of September, 1705 Which Appari- 
tion recommends the Perusal of Drelmcourt's Book oj 
Consolations against the Fears of Death, and The 
Destruction of the Isle of St Vincent The former 
of these is one of the best known compositions of 
Defoe. From the time that Scott* selected it as a 

' Bmgraptaeal llrnnum Damd DeFot 
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good example of Defoe's power of imparting reality 
to his narratives, it has been especially famous, and 
deservedly so, though apparently it does not show 
Defoe's iiivcnlive powers so much as Scott thought. 

Scott mentions an old tradition to the effect that 
Defoe wiote the Apparition as a puff for Drelincourt's 
book of Consolations against the Fears of Death, and 
he calls it an instance of Defoe's bold invention that 
he “summoned up a ghost from the grave to bear 
witness 111 favoui of a halting body of divinity." It 
IS a pity that nowadays doubt attaches to this stoiy 
of Defoe's writing a puff for Drelincourt's book, for 
it IS exactly what he would have been likely to do. 
Mr I^e, however, in his Daniel Drfoe,^ argues that 
Mis Veal v/nn written for no such purpose Dreliii- 
eoui t'.s book, he states was in no need of such a puff 
The third edition sold very well, but the fourth, 
which contained a reprint of Defoe's Apparition, was 
slow 111 selling jXftei this the Apparition of Mis. 
Fro/ was soiiietmies punted with Drelincourt's book 
and sometimes not, till the eleventh edition, from 
which, to the present time, accoiding to Lee, 
“ Dralincourt has never lieen published without it.” 
For iiiy part, I do not feel that this testimony en- 
tirely disproves the old story On the other hand, 
it proves that fioni the first, there was some connec- 
tion between Defoe's pamphlet and Drelincouit 
The fact that the first edition of Drelincourt which 
included the Apparition did not sell so well as a 
previous edition without the Apparition, proves not 
that Defoe did not write his pamphlet partly for a 
^ London, 186S, Vol I , page 137 

[ Xlll J 
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puff, but rather that the puff was not successful. 
And though Drelincourt's book not the only one 
which the ghost of Mrs Veal recommends to Mra. 
Bargrave, full^ twice as much space is given to this 
as to the book next most commended, Norns's 
Friendship m Perfection, and much more praise. 
After all, may it not have occtined to Defoe, as he 
wrote The Appaniion of Mrs Veal, that in telling a 
remarkable contemporary story, he might inciden- 
tally do Drelincourt some service ^ 

That Mrs Veal was a contcmpoiary story now 
seems clear , we are no longer to accept it as a 
marvellous instance of Defoe's power of invention. 
A few readers to-day will belies e that Mrs Bargraie 
actually saw the apparition which Defoe desenbed, 
a great many more will believe the whole thing to 
have been an hallucination However that may be, 
Mr Aitken ^ has proved that the remarkable story 
wascuiTCnt when Defoe's Apparition was published, 
and that it was told of real people There were two 
families of Baigraves in Canterbury at the time, to 
either- of which Mrs Veal’s fnend might have be- 
longed There were also Watsons in Canterbury. 
At Dover, there was a William Veal who was Comp- 
troller of the Customs in 1719, and therefore, as 
Defoe said, may well have hod a place in the Custom 
House in 170S What is more, according to the 
Parish register of St Mary’s, Dover, a Mi’s Veal was 
buried on the tenth of September, 1705 , that is, 

1 Pefoi't Apparition of Mrs Veal, Nineteenth Century, Jon- 
luiy, 189S , and introduction to the 15th vol of Bomaneee and 
Narratnee by Daniel Defoe J M Dent, London, 1901. 
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three days after hei death os stated by Defoe. And 
finally Mr Aitken has found evidence of an intei- 
view with Mrs Hargrave in a note at the beginning 
of a copy of the Apparition published with an 
edition of Drelincourt about 1710, — a note which 
states that the wnter talked with Mrs Hargrave 
“ on May 21, 1714,” and learned from her that 
everything in Defoe's account of the Apparition was 
substantially true 

Though all this proves Defoe to have mode use of 
little invention in J/rr Veal, it does not prove that 
the persuasive reality of the story is not due to his 
way of telling it ^ny one who attempts to write 
out a piosy conversation like that between Mis. 
Veal’s supposed ghost and Mrs. Haigiavc will soon 
discover the difficulty m making it seem real. 

It has tuiniiionly been supposed of Defoe, as of a)l 
great winters, that he took most of the situations of 
his stones ready-made, spending his inientive force 
chiefly on the detail Tins late discovery about the 
source of Mu Veal shows that even detail he would 
take ready-made, when he could find it. Possibly 
he did so more than we have hitherto believed. If 
so, his rapid productiveness, though still astonishing, 
would not be quite so marvellous as it has seemed. 

If Mrs Veal, on the whole, is a story which shows 
little of Defoe’s invention. The Destruction of the Isle 
of St Vincent, which concludes this volume, seems to 
show a great deal It is possible that Defoe made 
this up out of whole cloth On the other hand, 
some rumour of the destruction of the island may 
[*v] 
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have reached him, which he would not scruple to 
elaborate into a sensational newspaper article Ac- 
cordingly, on July 5th, 1718, there appeared in 
Mists Journal, the Jacobite peiiodical with which 
Defoe connected himself in 1717, the amazing story 
of the destruction of the island It is interesting 
to-day for two reasons It shows what Defoe’s im- 
agination could do, when he ga\c it full swing, and 
it IS i-cmaikablc for its many resemblances to the 
authentic stones of the fnghttul disaster at St 
I’ieiTe, MartitiK]ue, in May, 1902 7'he volcano of 
Mount Pelee then actually did what Defoe imagined 
the island of St Vincent to do on the twenty-sixth 
of Maich, 1718 

The only retraction of Defoe's circumstantial 
fabncatioii about the destruction of St Vincent was 
the following notice in Mists Journal for August 
2, 1718 

“ 'The Island of St Vincent Not Destroyed 

They pretend to tell us a strange Story, viz , that 
the Island of St Vincent is found again, and is 
turn’d into a Volcano, or humiiig Mountain , but 
we must acknowledge we do not believe one word 
of It.” 


G ri Maynadier 



AUTHOR’S INTRODUCTION 

B efore I enter upon the subject of 
preparation for so terrible a visitation 
as this of the plague, it is meet I should 
say something of the reasons we have to 
be apprehensive of it in this nation If the reasons 
of our fears are not good, the seasonableness of the 
whole woik will be called in question, and it may 
be looked on as an ofBcious prophesying of evil tid- 
ings To talk of preparation for a danger which 
lie ore not in danger of would be a needless alarming 
the people, and is a thing oftentimes attended with 
ill consequences to the public, being injurious to 
(’umineice, to credit, and to the civil peace 
Blessed be God, the evil is yet at a distance, and 
the danger may be said to be remote, but as we 
(1) find it to be a terrible spreading distemper, furi- 
ous and raging beyond what was ever known in this 
country, sweeping away old and young till it has 
desolated whole towns and even some populous 
cities, (2) that it spreads apace this way, having 
already advanced itself above 100 miles in these 
eight months past, and that we have some reason 
to believe that it was come much nearer than they 
allowed us to know of, on these accounts, I think, it 
IS reasonable at least to put ourselves in a posture not 
to be surpnsed if we should meet with the same here. 

[ xvii ] 
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Besides, I am far from being singulai in my appre- 
hensions , the Government arc evidently in the same 
conc.-em , and therefore we have had several Piwlama- 
tions, Orders ot Council, and other directions for 
ships performing quaiantine, and for goods to be 
opened and aired winch come from suspected places , 
and one Act of Parliament has been passed to en- 
force those orders upon the highest penalties, nay, 
even upon pain of death And so cautious was the 
Puihament in this jKiint that they put the nation 
to the expense of j£25,000 sterling to bum two 
Turkish ships which were but suspected to have 
goods on board which might contain an infection, 
and which might bring the plague among us, which 
^25,000 has been paid to the merchants and owners 
of the ships and cargo in satisfaction of the damages 
done them 

Can any man say that the Government have not 
liad occasion for these measures ^ Let sueh look to 
what has been done m Holland, where they not only 
burned two ships, but hanged a man for attempting 
to save some goods out of the vvreik of one ship that 
was cost away, and which should otheiwise have been 
burnt as coming from places infected or supposed to 
be infected with the plague 

Now, while we receive daily such afflicting and 
melancholy accounts from abroad of the spreading of 
the plague and of its approaches this way, and find 
not only jinvate persons but even the Government 
itself, and neighbouring Governments also, justly 
alarmed, who can be wholly unconcerned about it '' 
Ceitam it is, tliat if it proceeds much faither, uoth- 
[ xviii ] 
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ing but the distinguishing goodness of God can be 
said to keep it from reaching hither, the intercourse 
of commerce and the many necessary occasions of 
passing and repassing between the two kingdoms 
being so great, and a full stop of that intercourse 
being so many ways impracticable, os we see 

it IS, 

If, then, we are in expectation and under just 
apprehension of it, what appeaiance is tliere of our 
pieparations for it '' Never less, I think, was to be 
seen in any nation under heaven, whetlier we speak 
of preparations to avoid and escape it, or of prepara- 
tions to wait and exjicct it, whether we speak of 
preparations foi the soul or for the body And this 
alone has been the occasion of wilting this book 

We have, indeed, some phjsicians who have given 
their opinions in the niattci of oui managing our- 
selves with respect to medicine, in case of the plague 
breaking out among us, and unto this purpose they 
treat a little (though very superlmally) of the 
nature of the disease, the best preventive remedies, 
&c But even in this pai-t, howevei (as I said,supei- 
ficial at best), yet they diffei with, contradict, and 
oppose one another, and leave their readei-s as uncer^ 
tnin and dissatished, as far to seek, and at a loss for 
their conduct, ns they were befoie 

As to the other part, and what we should think of 
doing when we set such an awful providence in a 
deal light before us, with respect to our religious 
preparations, and for out meeting and submitting our- 
selves to all the dispensations of Providence of a hat 
kind soever, which, doubtless, is the duty of every 
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Christian — of this, indeed, I have seen, I may say, 
nothing at all offered in public , on the contrary, the 
whole world is intent and busy on their ordinary 
occasions Men pursue the usual course of the 
world , they push their interest, their gain, or their 
pleasures and gaiety with the same gust, or rathci 
more than evei Nay, the ciy of the nation's follies 
grows loudei and louder every day, and so far we are 
from considering that, when God’s judgments aie 
abroad in the cailh, the inhabitants should learn 
righteousness, that we arc rather learning to be inoic 
superficially wicked than ever , witness the increase of 
plays and playhouses, one being now building, though 
so many already in use , witness the public trading 
and stock-jobbing on the Sabbath day , witness the 
raging ayance of the tunes, by which the cimI mteiest 
of the nation is ruined and destroyed . witness also 
our feuds, divisions, and heats, os well in religious 
differences os those that are political, which aie all 
earned up to dreadful extremes 

Upon these many accounts this work has Iicen set 
on foot, which, though in the design of it ’t is calcu- 
lated for the present particular occasion of the terrors 
we arc under about the plague, which I may very well 
call mipendiiig, yet may be useful many ways, both 
to us and to postenty, though wc should be sjiarcd 
from that portion of this bitter cup which I venly 
believe is reserved for us 

To make this discourse familial and agreeable to 
every reader, I have endeavoured to make it as his- 
torical as I could, and have therefore intermingled 
it with some accounts of fact, where I could come at 

[ XX ] 
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thein, and some by report, suited to and calculated for 
the moral, endeavouring by all possible and just 
methods to encourage the great work of preparation, 
which IS the main end of this undertaking. 

The coses I have stated here are suited with the 
utmost care to the circ umstances past, and more espe- 
cially as they are reasonably supposed to suit those to 
come , and os I veiy particularly remember the last 
visitation of this kind which afflicted this nation m 
1665, and have hod occasion to convei'se with many 
other peisdhs who lived m this city all the while, I 
have chosen sonic of their cases as precedents for our 
present instructions I take leave so far to personate 
the particular |)eople in their histones as is needful to 
the case in hand without making use of their names, 
though in many cases I could have descended to the 
very names and paiticiilurs of the persons themselves. 

But 'tis the example that is the thing aimed at 
The application to the same measures is argued from 
the reason and natuic of the thing ns well as from 
the success, and I lecommend the experiments said 
here to be mode no farther than they appear rational 
and just, with whatever success they have been 
practised As to the religious history here men- 
tioned, till I see some just exception raised against 
the pattern laid Ixifore us in every pait of it, I 
cannot suggest there will he any against the man- 
ner of relating it, and for that reason I make no 
apology for that part, but proceed direct to the work 
itselfr 


[xxi ] 
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P erhaps my method in the preparations 
I am now to speak of may be something 
singular , but I hope they shall not 
be the less profitable I shall make no 
more introductions I divide my subject into two 
gciieials — 

1 Preparations against the Plague 
2 Preparations foi the Plague 
The first of these I call preparations for the body 
The second I call preparations tor the soul 
Both, I hope, may be useful for both, and espe- 
cially the fiist shall be subservient to the last 
] Preparations against the Plague, and these I 
divide into (1) General, Publii, and National Prep- 
arations, namely, for keeping it out of the country 
or city or town we live in, and preventing its spread- 
ing and penetrating from one place to another , the 
measures which are now taking, being, I must needs 
say, veiy defivienl, and (2) Particular Preparations, 
suih as relate to peiNons and families foi preserving 
us fiom infection in our houses, when it pleases God 
that it shall come into the city, or place wherein we 
live 

General preparations seem to be confined to the 
measures which the Government or magistrates may 

[ 3 ] 
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take to preserve the people from infection. The 
main thing the Goveniineot seem to have their eyes 
upon in this nation is to limit and prohibit commerce 
with places infected, and restrain the importation of 
such goods as are subject to be infected , here it is 
granted that some goods are apt more than others 
to retain the poisonous effluvia which they may have 
received in foreign parts, and, by consequence, are 
apt to emit those effluvias again when they arnve 
heie and come to be spread I'hcsc poisonous or 
infectious effluvia, or particles, as some call them, 
take hold or seize upon the people who are handling 
them I need not enumerate the particular sorts of 
goods which aie thus esteemed susceptible of infec tion 
Abundance has been said on that subject by othei 
authors, and all our proclamations. Acts of P.iriia- 
irient, &c, which have been passed on this subject, 
have taken notice of them. 

It IS true that, as 1 have hinted before, our Govern- 
ment have seemed sufficiently careful to settle such 
limitations of commerce, prohibitions, and quaran- 
tines as have been necessaiy to be observed by ships 
and passengers coming into his Majesty's dominions, 
with respect to the places suspected os well as to such 
as are known to be now visited, and also to extend 
those limitations and restnctions to more places and 
ports as they have thought flt, and as the infection 
'has been found to advance nearer and nearer, and 
had the injunctions thus laid on our people been 
punctually and duly observed, possibly we might 
with some ground have been encouraged to bope 
for deliverance, or at least to have Ottered our- 
[4] 
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selves with a possibility of guarding our principal 
places against it 

But I must not omit that we are not a nation 
qualified so well to resist the progress of such a dis- 
temper, or the entrance of it into our country, os 
others are We have a set of men among us so bent 
upon their gain, by that we call clandestine trade, 
that they would even venture to import the plague 
itself if they were to get by it, and so give it to all 
that lived neai them, not valuing the gross and 
horrid injustice that they do to othei people What 
a man ventures for himself is nothing, because it is 
his own act and deed , but what he ventures for 
others is the worst of violence upon them, and 
perhaps, in such a case as this, is the worst sort of 
muidei 

This vice in our commerce is introduced by the 
necessity this nation has been in of clogging foreign 
trade with heavy duties and imports, which gives 
encouragement to smuggleis and lunners of goods to 
venture at all hazards to bring siuh goods in upon 
us privately, and these men, I doubt I may say with- 
out iiijuniig them, value not what the goods are or 
whence they come, so they can but bring them on 
shoie tVee of the duties and imports 1 speak of We 
have examples of this before us, which justifies the 
charge, and I need say no more to prove it 

The preparations against the plague in this case 
must be the work of the Government. It is con- 
fessed that this IS a difficulty even to the Govern- 
ment itself, and it will be hard to say what they can 
do more than is done effectually to prevent this 
15J 
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dreadful trade, and without some very gieat sever- 
ity, I belieie it will never be done , and yet till it is 
done we cannot pretend to take effectual measures 
in this nation for preventing the plague coming 
among us 

The physicians seem at present to fall in with the 
French methods, viz , of preventing the spreading of 
infection by surrounding the towns where it shall 
happen to ^ with tioops of soldiers, cutting off all 
communication with the countries or parts of the 
country where such towns are that shall be infected. 
This Di Mead has been pleased to propose also in 
his treatise called “ A Short Discourse ” 

1 must confess I do not see that this can be made 
practicable in England, and we see already it has 
not been effectual in Fiance, notwithstanding greater 
seventies have been used there than I presume will 
ever be allowed to be used here. For example, the 
plague began in Provence, in a part of the country 
the most easily separated from the rest of the world 
of any that can be singled out on their side, as 
will appear by the situation of the country The 
south part of Provence, or, as some call it, the 
Lower Provence, is surrounded by water on thiiee 
sides, and by the unpassable mountains of Piedmont 
and Nice on the fourth side , that is to say, it is 
bounded by the sea from the said mountains to the 
mouth of the great nver Rhone, on the south , on 
the west it is bounded by the said river Rhone to 
the mouth of the Durance, on the south side of the 
distnet of Avignon , and on the north it is bounded 
by the said nver Durance, to the mouth of the nver 
[ 6 ] 
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Verdon, and thence by the nver Verdon to the foot 
of the said mountains of Piedmont 

On the south side, 't is allowed, thei-e needed no 
guard, and the nature of the thing armed all the 
woild from receiving any vessel coming from Pro- 
vence, or suffering the people out of them to land , 
and if I am not misinformed, several people that did 
put to sea (as it were desperate from thence) are still 
missing, and it is believed have perished at sea, 
having not been allowed to set their feet on shore 
in any part of the world 

On the side of the nver Rhone the west banks of 
the nver have been so well guarded that nothing has 
been able to pass , and though the islands in the 
mouth of the Rhone have been infected, the dis- 
tressed people of Arles, having almost by foice 
gotten out among them at La Canourgue, Salon, 
and other places, yet the nver being great and the 
navigation of it wholly stopped, the distemper has 
been kept off on that side 

On the east side also the mountains and the fron- 
tiers of Nice have been so well guarded by the troops 
of Piedmont, and the passes of those mountains are 
so few, so difficult, and so easy to be dosed up, that 
very few of the people have attempted to escape that 
way, and those that have attempted it have been 
filed at and dnven back, or if pressing forward have 
been killed. 

But on the north side the case has been quite 
different, for the Durance and the Verdon are smaller 
rivers, and in monv places fordable , so that in spite 
of all the guards placed in their lines, and the vigilance 
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of the patrols on the bank of the river, men have made 
their escape in the dark, and by pnvate ways have 
gotten into the mountains, and from thence, being 
acquainted with the country, have passed on fniin 
place to place till they have found retreats, and have 
been received by their fnends, and concealed as they 
desired. Some indeed have been discovered and have 
lieen dnven back, and others have been killed , but 
certain it is, that among the many of these desperate 
people which have thus got away, some have been 
touched with the contagion — nay, some that per- 
haps have thought themselves sound and in health, 
and these have earned it with them to the places 
where they have made their retreat 

Thus a galley slave who made his escape from 
Marseilles, and, as it is said, reached to his brother's 
house at La Conourgue in the Gavandan, coined the 
plague with him , and thus it broke out at once one 
hundred and forty miles oil Marseilles, and all the 
precautions, guards, lines, patrols, &c , used to prevent 
its coming out of the Nether Provinces, were at once 
defeated 

By the same accident it has spread itself in the 
Gavandan froin one village to another, and from one 
town to anothei, till, as by the last account we are 
told, above an hundred villages and towns are visited 
in that part of the country, and the infection is spread 
into the Vivarais on one side, the dioc'ese of Ures on 
another, the province of Auvergne on a third, and 
into Roueigue on a fourth side, and yet at all these 
places the towns infected are immediately invested, 
and all communication with them cut off as soon 
[ 8 ] 
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Rs it IS known they are infected, and ail the other 
regulations observed which are directed by the 
Government there 

This now IK the effect of surrounding of towns with 
lines and with soldiers, and imprisoning the people 
against their will, forbidding the sound separating 
themselves from the sick, which they must needs take 
for an insufferable cruelty, and by which means they 
make the people desperate and mad So that rather 
than stay in the place to be {xnsoned with the breath 
of dying people, and be certainly infected with the 
stench of bodies dead oi sick of the plague, the} 
venture at all hazards to make their escape, and, in 
effciting this, infect their fnends , and thus it will 
be among us, I doubt not, if ever such methods are 
put in practice here 

Besides, as they <an have no pretence to invest a 
town, or prohibit the inhabitants from cjuitting it, 
till it IS infected, they put those inhabitants upon all 
possible means of cmicealing the infection when it is 
begun, till those who are in the secret of it can make 
tlieir escape , and thus they travel secnirely with the 
distemper upon them, and emit the effluvia of in- 
fection wherever they come Thus the nty of 
Avignon was infected a month and seven days, viz., 
from the 17th of August to the 23rd of September, 
before it was publicly known in the country round ; 
so that people went fi'eely into the city from all the 
villages about Avignon, and the citizens went freely 
out into the country, and the distemper was fetched 
bv one and carnecl by the other, without any pi*- 
caution to all the neighbouring towns for several 
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leagues round the place, several of which towns are 
more fatally touched with, the contagion than the 
city itself, as Bedarndcs and Sorgues on the north, 
Barbantine on the south, and even at length the city 
of Orange itself, and now they are obliged to quit 
the old lines and post on the bank of the river 
Durance, and to draw a new line near a hundred 
miles in length, to wit, from St. Paul Trois Chateaux 
on the Rhone to Montbron east, and from tlience 
down to Launs on the Duiance on the south, and so 
on the bank of that liver to its fall ilito tlie Rhone 
west , and yet all these lines seem not to be capable 
to effect the thing proposed by them, for when the 
inhabitants aie thus made desperate by locking up 
the sound with the suk, they do and will find ways 
to escape, whatever hazards it may be to themselves 
or others. 

Whereas, if the people weie left at their libci'ty, 
except as was practised here in the time of the last 
visitation, VIZ , by shutting up houses known to be 
infected, — Isay, if the people were left at liberty, 
those that did flee at all, would flee because they were 
infected, and thereby save their lives, and likewise not 
carry the distemper with them when they went 

In the next place, the cutting off of the communica- 
tion of one part of the country with another in 
England would be such a general interruption of 
trade, that it would entirely ruin the countnes and 
towns BO rut off, and the people would be very 
tumultuous and uneasy upon that head 

It seems to me a much more rational method, 
that as soon as any town or village appears to be 
[ 10 ] 
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visited, all the sound people of the town he immedi- 
ately removed and obliged to go to some certain par- 
ticulai' place, where barracks should be built for them, 
or tents pitched for them, and whei'e they should be 
obliged to perform a quarantine of days, and after 
that to be admitted to go whither they pleased, 
except back to the town iroin whence they came , if 
they thought fit to remain where they were till the 
town or village infected was entirely restored, and 
had been so for a full quarantine, then they might be 
admitted again , and if any families proved to have 
the distemper in then encampment, they should 
remose again, leaving the sick families behind. And 
thus coiitinuillv moving the sound fiom the sick, the 
distemper would abate, of couise, and the contagion 
be less strong by how iiiuth fewer pei-sons weie 
affected with it 

Nothing IS more certain than that the contagion 
strengthens, and the infecbous particles in the air, if 
any such there are, increase in quantity, os the 
greater number of sick bodies are kept together. 
The effluvia emitted from the bodies infected are 
more lank and more contagious, and are caiTied 
farther in the air the more bodies are infected, and 
are therefore more apt to be received fiom house to 
house, and weie it possible foi all the people in the 
populous cities and towns in England to separate on 
such an occasion as this, and .spread themselves over 
the whole kingdom in smaller numbers, and at proper 
distances fiom one another 't is evident even to demon- 
stration, that the plague would have but very little 
power, and the effects of it be very little felt. For we 
[ 11 ] 
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^ee evidently that the plague is earned from one to 
another by infected persons conversing with one 
another, or bv clothes, goods, household stuff or 
merchandise (which have been infected) being ear- 
ned from one jilace to another, and not by any 
general stagnation of air, or noxious fumes infecting 
the air, or poisonous particles carried by tbe winds 
from one country to another, oi from one city to 
another, as some have imagined 

The effluvia of infected bodies may, and must be 
indeed, conveyed from one to another by air , so 
words are conveyed from the mouth of the speakei 
to the ear of the hearer by the interposition and 
vibration of the air, and the like of all sounds , but 
those effluvias cannot extend themselves a great way, 
but, like ill smells, os they spread they die in the air, 
or ascend and separate, lose themselves, and are 
rarefied in the air, so as to lose all their noxious 
or infectious quality , as the flavour of an orange 
garden, which in calm weather would be most sen- 
sibly felt at a distance all round the trees, will be 
lost immediately in a high wind, and be only smelt 
that way which the wind blows 

In the like case, I would caution those people who 
live in the outparts of, or adjacent places to, infected 
towns, to observe the blowing of the winds, and if 
the wind blows from the city towards them, let them 
for the time keep their windows shut on that side 
next the said town or city infected, and especially 
not stand talking or drawing in the air into their 
mouths that Way , but if the wind blows the other 
way, and blows to the said infected city or town, then 
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tliey may freely open then windows and doors, and 
breathe and talk as they will , and this because the 
stench of the town may he earned some small length 
on the wings of the wind But let no man fill the 
heads of his neighbours with the whimsev of doing 
this at any considerable distance, such as four or five 
miles or more, the nature of the thing making it 
impossible that the poisonous effluvia can keep to- 
gether so long, or fly so low, as in that part of the 
air we breathe in, at so great a distance fiom the 
place 

If, on the contrary, we pretend by lines and troops 
to invest or surround any infected place, or a part 
of the country wheie such an infected town may he, 
I affirm that it is not to be expected that this can 
be so effettually done as to lx> certain that none of 
the people shall get out , and besides the cruelty of 
locking up so many sound people w’lth the sick, I 
say, it will never be effcctuallv done 

First of all, for the standing tioops, they are not 
sufficient in numbei, and 'tis supposed the Pailia- 
ment will hardly consent to raise a new aimy for 
such a purpose As for the militia, how far they 
may be depended upon for such a service I refer to 
judgment. The niilitia are composed of the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbounng towns and counties where 
they serve, it will not be easy to prevent their con- 
niving at the escape of an innocent neighbour, oi to 
prevail upon them to kill a poor honest countryman 
for endeavouring only to save his own life, or to pre- 
vent their taking money to wink and look another 
way, or to take a wrong aim if they shoot, and, 
[ 18 ] 
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after all, suppose them' faithful, it will not be dif- 
ficult for bold and resolute men, who, being made 
desperate by the distress they are in, care not for the 
risk, and are as willing to die one way as another, — 
I say, it will not be so difficult for twenty or thirty 
men to join together in the night, and, with arms 
in their hands, to break through tlie mihtiamen, who, 
't IS known, are not great scholars at the trade of 
soldicnng, when, if they were regular troops, they 
would not venture it upon any terms 

I shall not enter here upon the debate of the 
invasion of liberty, and the ruin of property, which 
must necc'ssanly attend such a piactice as this, I 
mean m case of investing towns The equity of the 
cose does by no means agree with things done in 
coses of other exti entities, as the blowing up of 
houses in case of fire, drowning lands in case of an 
enemy, and tlie like , but this is really shedding 
innocent blood, which is a kind of esil not to be 
done that good mav come, no, not of any kind 
More especially I object against this, as it is not 
likely to answer the means proposed For example, 
should an infected person, by any adventure whatevei, 
land at a town on our const, and, which God of His 
infinite mercy avert, should he infect the family where 
he IS lodged, shall twenty or thirty thousand people, 
who perhaps inhabit that town, be immediately sur- 
rounded, and, as it were, tied to the infected family 
till five parts in six of them pensh ^ This was, as I 
am informed, the case of the city of Toulon, only 
that the number dead there was exceedingly more , 
certainly, if on the first surpnsc the inhabitants hod 
[M] 
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been permitted, or indeed ordered, to retire to some 
propel place at a distance ft'om the city, and separated 
as they might have been, the lives of forty thousand 
people in that town, and the villages neai it, had 
been saved 

It IS true that in the time of the last great plague 
here houses infected were shut up, and it is true that 
the shutting up of a house is the same thing in its 
proportion, for that the sound are there shut up with 
the SK k, as it is iii a town , but the case with sub- 
mission IS not the same, for here the sound have time 
to go away They may conceal the infected sick per- 
son so long, till they that are willing in the family to 
remove arc rcinuved, and then they are not dnven hack 
again like murderciN, or shot dead for going away. 

Besides, in private house, there is some difference 
111 the eijuity of it, how they are all of a family, and 
have some obligation upon them to take the risk one 
with another , but it is not the same in a whole tow ii, 
and I cannot but think men have a natural nght to 
flee for the preservation of their lives, especially while 
they are sound and untainted with the infection , 
and 't IS a piece of cruelty inconsistent with reason, 
that because the distemper has reached suppose a 
house or family at one end of a town, that therefore 
the families at the other end of the town who are 
untouched should be iinpnsoned, and be bound to 
stay where they are till it comes to them , and thus, 
as it were, condemn them to death for that which 
18 their disaster, not their enme, and kill those people 
for the good of others, of whom the others are in no 
danger. 
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As for the aigumcnts draw'ii from necessity and 
the public safety, 't is fully aiisucred in the praposal 
above of removing the sound people wholly from 
the place, and causing them to encamp either in 
tents or banatks, as the season will permit, till the 
infection is over. 

And this I take to be a much better way (especially 
where the towns are not too large) than removing the 
sick immediately into bariacks, because the sound tan 
go safely away from the sick, and injure nobody in tlie 
lemove , whereas the people to be tontertied in le- 
nioving the sick, and the houses they go out of, nay , 
even the air as they go along, may receive the infection 
from them, and it may be many ways dangerous to 
remove them, as well to others as to themselves But 
there is no danger of any kind in the sound going 
away from the sick, except the danger of any infected 
person going with them, which must be carefully 
guarded against , and they must remove then camp 
ns often as they find that happen 

It IS true this cannot lie done in London, or in 
othei considerable cities iii gencial , that is to say, 
not by all the inhabitants , and there will be always 
a great number of jieople who cai-e not to remoye, 
whatever hazaisl they run Some, if they should 
remove, know not whither to go, othei's have not 
sufficient to support them if they remove , and others, 
even though they could remove and have subsistence 
sufficient, yet will not venture These we have noth- 
ing to say to, neither is there room to say anything 
of them , what is said above relates only to such 
as being desirous to remove are not permitted, no, 
[ 16 ] 
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not although they are really sound and free from 
infection 

Yet there are effectual measures for London and 
othei great cities For example First — That 
upon the approaih of the infection, pioclamatioii 
should be made that all people that intend to remove 
themselves and families should do it within such a 
cei'tain time 

Secondly. — All reasonable encouragement should 
be given to the pooler sort of people who had any 
friends or relations to receive tliein, to remove with 
their families, e\en to the giving them reasonable 
allowances foi their travelling, that as many poor 
families as {lossible may quit the city and separate, 
which would be their safet}, and roiitiibute much to 
the safety of the wliolc city also 

Thirdly — That all such persons as have no legal 
settlement in the paiishes within the city and 
liberties, ftc , should be foithwith passed away by 
authority and sent home to the parishes from whence 
they came , no beggars, vagabonds, or loose [leople 
to be suffered in the sticeLs 

Fourthly — All the parish {lensioners, alms poor, 
and poor chargeable upon the pai ish, as also all the 
hospital pool, slioiild lie iiiiinediately removed at the 
expense of the panslies respectively, to such places os 
each parish could sccuic for them, at least twenty 
miles from J^ndon, and to be maintained there at 
the chaige of the public parishes to which they 
belong 

Fifthly — All occasion of bringing people to Lon- 
don by the necessity of business should be as much 
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sa possible prevented , to which purpose the terms 
must be adjourned , the Inns of Court shut up , no 
man should be arrested for debt, so as to be put in 
prison above a certain time, but that if he could not 
give bail, or some pledge for his appearance, such 
debtors should lie removed to such public places as 
the officers of the city should be obliged to prepare, 
at the distance of fifteen miles at least 

Sixthly — That all the prisoners for debt should 
be immediately removed to the same places as above 
Seventhly — That all cnminals, felons, and mur- 
derers should be forthwith tried, and such as are 
not sentenced to die, should be immediately tians- 
ported oi let out on condition of going forty miles 
fiom the city, not to return on pain of death 

Eighthly — That all the children of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, called the Blue Coatbovs and girls, be immedi- 
ately removed by the government of the said hospital 
to Hertford and Ware, where they have houses for 
their reception 

Ninthly — That all workhouse children, chanty 
children, and all the children of the poor, as are not 
in condition to maintain them, should be lemoved 
into the country, at least thirty miles from the city, 
and be maintained there by the public 

Tenthly — That all the mastei s of families who 
purpose to abide the extremity be exhorted to send 
all their children that are under fourteen years of age 
into the country, and if any of them are destitute of 
places and friends to send them to, on paying a 
reasonable sum to the common treasure of the enty, 
care should be taken to provide accommodation for 
[ 18 ] 
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them in the country at the public expense, where 
they should be well provided for, for a year. 

EleTxnlhly — That the governors of the Blue Coat 
Hospital should undertake, on the payment to them 
of a rcoMinable sum of money by the titv, to provide 
maintenance for all sueh children as the city should 
recommend them, and to be kept in the terms of 
the hospital, that is to say, as they now keep their 
other children, not exceeding the number of twenty 
thousand 

TioelflUy. — That the governors of the workhouses 
do the like in proportion, so that, in short, all the chil- 
dren in the city and the suburbs should be sent away 

These evacuations of people would greatly lessen 
the number of the poor in London, and consequently 
take away the fuel which the flie of the pestilence 
geneially feeds upon 

Thirteenthly — That after the time first limited for 
all people that please to remove, if any person after 
that should desire to remove, he should not be hindered 
otherwise than on the following conditions — , 

1 On bringing good testimony of Ins body being 
sound and not infected This testimony to be given by 
some able physician or surgeon or other person, after 
their having searched the person three days successively 

2 On the persons performing a vingtoine, that is to 
say, tt restraint of twenty days, in suck barracks or 
houses as shall be appointed by the magistrates of the 
city, at some place at least five miles from the suburbs , 
after which, and no sickness appeanng upon him he 
shall have testmionials of health, and may go whither 
he pleases 
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All these measures being taken at the beginning of 
the infection, or at the first approach of it, we might 
reasonably hope, God's infinite mercy concumng, 
that the city would be in a posture to bear the 
visitation much better than ever it was before , for 
though thcie would be still many thousands of the 
inhabitants left, yet they would live at large, be uii- 
enciiiiibcred with poor, and with childieii, and with 
all the stench and filth that attend those who want 
ninvcn fences, and who would lu such a calamity 
only Serve to infect one another, and strengthen the 
contagion in general 

It might he reasonable to suppose that upon this 
dispei'siiig of the poor people, and sending away the 
children of all sorts, two-thii ds of the inhabitants of 
Loudon would be absent, including all the families 
of the better inhabitants who would voluntanly re> 
move and take country losings, ot this latter pait 
we might make some guess by what was the cose iii 
the last plague in 1665 Tlie removing of the in- 
habitants was at that time very great, if we may believe 
the report of those that were then living , I say, it was 
then very great, for first the whole Court removed to 
Oxford; there was neither Parliament or term held 
in London , so that all the nobility and the gently 
and lawyers vanished, os it were, at once, and there 
was scarce a living creature to be seen about the Court 
Whitehall was uninhabited, the Park shut up, the 
passages everywhere stopped , nothing was to be seen 
at the great houses of the nobility in Westminster and 
parts adjacent but a servant or two to look after the 
house, or perhaps nobody within, only a watchman or 
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two at the gate night and day to pievent robbing tlie 
bouse , and as the plague began in St Giles’s p.iush, 
the [leoplc at tliat cud of the town fled first, so that 
the stieets looked desolate, the gi a-ss grew at the dooi-s 
and upon the steps of the houses, and the streets were 
in seveial plates bariitadetl at both ends, the inhabi- 
tants being entirely leniovcd and gone In the city, 
th.it is to sn_i, within the walls, ns I have been told, 
.ihout seien tliousaiid houst's were quite empty and 
the doois locked up, and in most of the test the 
families weic thin, half oi iiiou of them gone, and 
this was without doulit the rc.Lsou whv the number 
that died in the citi was imuh sm.iller iii piojiortion 
than III am othei p.iit, there tiling more by 4.))1 m 
the two parishes of Stepney anil Whitech.ipel than 
the whole iimety-seven parishes witliiii the walls 
. Thus was doubtless owing to the fewness of the 
nihabitniits witliin the walls where the people, being 
geiieially wealthy, pioiided ftn tliemselies and then 
f.iniilies by an eaily flight into the country, wheieas 
111 tlic oiitpaits the |ieoplc hied thitkci and iltiscr 
together, and being pool and wanting coiiienieiiies, 
and not able to flee for want of fi lends or iiionei, or 
both, died in heaps, and stieiigthcneil the tontogioii 
by their numliers 

It IS a loiisitlei iitioii well worth the foncern of the 
publif, how iiiiini wavs a useful ami valuable chanty 
it would be to h.aie thcthildien of the poorer and 
middling soit of people reinoicd at such a time as 
that into places of health and air, and to hate them 
taken caie of for one ycai I cannot think but well- 
inclined Chiistians, were it pioposed to them, would 
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lontiibute largely to such a proposal, and what 
chanty and alms would not effect, public stocks 
should siippl} I (anuot doubt but a Parliament 
would consider suib a thing, and establish some fund 
pnjable bv the citj, eitbei by a tax on coals, a toll 
on cattle and corn consumed m the city, or some 
such thing, upon tlic security of w hich money would 
be easily laiscd to answer the expense 

By this means the lives of an hundred thousand 
poor innocent cieatures, who, as God was pleased to 
say of Nineveh, know not their right hand from tlieir 
left, would be saved, and these ibildren would be 
presen ed for the good of posterity , most of whom 
would otherwise i.icvitably perish, some by want, 
some bv iieglci t, some by the loss of their parents, 
and the rest by the cbsteniiier 

But by this iiie<uis not a child would be left in the 
whole city of l,oiidoii, and in all its vast extended 
subuibs, whereas the disli\?.s of poor faiinlies in the 
time of the last plague, by leason of the great num- 
bers of childicii that lay stoning upon their liands, 
was inexpressible, and the nuni tiers of them that 
perished in the streets and in empty houses, and in 
otbei; places full of misery, added exceedingly to the 
height of the bills of mortality 

When I say an hundred thousand, 1 do not sug- 
gest that there are hut an hundred thousand children 
of fourteen ycai-s old and under , I believe there 
would be found near three times the number within 
tlie extent of the hills of mortality , but I suppose one 
hundred thousand of these to be merely the children 
of misery and distress, such as must be wholly pro- 
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videfl for by chanty, and that the rest should be 
either disposed of by tlieir parents or by the city, 
that IS, by the public, the parents paying a com- 
petent sum towards their maintenance, as their 
ability should appeal 

Re it which way it will, I insist upon it that there 
should not a tliild lx; left in the city under fourteen 
years of age I could giie many leasons why such 
a step as this woiilrl be so iiwessnry foi the preseri- 
ing the he.ilth of the city, but I think it will not 
be disputed 

Having thus cleared all the city of all the poor, 
and of all the childicn, and of all tlie whole family 
of those who <(ui and will voluntimlv dee, I think it 
will not lx; needful to say that all other living crent- 
uies should lx: sent away or dcstioycd, suth as dogs, 

) ats, inoiikcys, parrots, and any cicnturos that cat flesh, 
all should be destitivcil, whethci it be beast or bird, 
and especially all the weasels, lats and mice, if pos- 
sible , the fust of these, as*to dogs and rats, was done 
in the last visitation, anno 1665, bnt not the latlei 

Also, in mv opinion, tliat thcie should not be a 
swiric, hog, or sow left alive among the stieets or 
near them, no, nor a liorse , not that the horse him- 
self, abstraetedly consideied, could be dangerous , 
but as the stables they are kept in, their dung, and 
the stale or watei that comes fi oin them occasion an 
ill scent, it should be prevented by removing the 
horses also of all sorts 

Much is said, and great stress is laid by our physi- 
cians, upon the aitule of cleanliness, and remoMiig 
everything that is iiastv and filthy out of the streets, 
'[23] 
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and in ronfcuqiicncc of this we find the G ind Junes 
of I iondoii and Middlesex presenting the °ed there 
ii to put the laws in excdition foi pavii ^ and clean- 
ing the streets, that no noisome, offensi' e stench may 
rise from the dirtiness luid heaps that are usually 
found there, es|)cc.iully in the oiitparts. 

I can not say but there may bo something in this , 
but they that go thus fai uould do well to go farther 
and eonsidci those most loathsome by-places, called 
tide-ditchcs, which are kept opicn on the othei side 
of the water, Ixitli alxive bridge and below They 
licgin fioin that inlet of watei at the Falcon’s sluice, 
spreading eveiy way towards the fields called SI 
George’s Fields, and i tinning through Bandy-Legged 
Walk, and on the back of the Old Dear Ganlcn up to 
the Mint 'riic'«e filthy places receive all the sinks, 
necessary -houses, and drams from dvc-houscs, wash- 
houses, fell mongers. slaughter-lionses, and all kinds of 
offensive trades They are continiiallv full of carrion, 
and the most cxlioiis of alt ofteiisivc sleiiih jinx^ecds 
from them , aKo the other pint of the said ditches 
wcstwaixl as tor as Laiiibcth, many of which lie a 
great depth in mud, and from whence su(h filthy 
unsufferablc smells arc sensibly perceived, os make 
people loth to pass by tlieiii 

’’Fhe like of these arc to be seen below bridge, from 
Battle Bridge to Horsley Down, and all along the 
bock of Rotherhithe, at least on the hither part of 
it, and are jiistK the terror even of the inhabitants 
themselves 

I could say much on these heads were it needful, 
and must add that I wonder much that, while the 
[ 84 ] 
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Grand J, has planted this affair of cleaning and 
paving 1 e streets, they should omit such notorious 
fountains stench, enough to corrupt the very air, 
and to inaK;j people sick and faint as they pass by 

Next to these the hog-keepers’ yaids at White- 
chapel, where swine, which are fed with carrion and 
the ofial of dead beasts, are kept, whose smell is so 
unsufferably nauseous that people are not able to go 
that way 

Tliese things would be well worth presenting to 
the Court of Justice and a Lord Mayor, and I must 
sav that if stinks and nastiness will infect a town, it 
IS owing to nothing but the wonders of God's good- 
ness that this place (Southwark side especially) should 
be at any tune free from infection. 

I might here put the inhabitants of this city in 
mind, and especially the people of Southwark, that 
in the last great plague the infection held longer in 
Southwark, in proportion to the place, than in any 
part of the city oi suburbs, and there died more by 
abundance in that part in proportion to the numbers 
of people , and this they would do well to c onsider of 
upon the ociasion now before us , and of the parishes 
in Southwark, St. Olave’s and it. Saviour's which are 
the particular panshes where the worst of those 
abominable tide-ditrhes are buned, more in propor- 
tion to their extent than any other of the panshes on 
that side of the water. 

For Example. 

From the I9th to the 26th of September the bunals 
jtood thus — 
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St Sarlour's, Southwuk . . 341 

% Olave's, Southwark 334 

St MarbnVin-the-Fldds wu but . • ITl 

St GUesVin-the-Fields lOT 

St Giles's, Cnpplegate . 335 

From the 26th of September to the 3rd of 
October — 

St Saviour's, Southwark 353 

St Olnve's, Southwark 378 

St Martin’s-io-the-Fields 143 

St Giles's, Cnppleffate 196 

St Giles's-in-the-Fields 78 

From the 10th to the 17th of October — 

St Saviour's. Southwark 337 

St Olavr's, Southwark 313 

St Marhn’s-m-the-Fields 60 

St GUes's-in-th(sFields 88 

St Giles's, Cripplegate 4S 

From the 17th to the gtth of October — 

St Saviour's, Southwark lOl 

St Olave's, Southwark . . 103 

St Martin's-ln-thc-Ficlds 38 

St Giles’s-in-the-Fields 38 

St Giles's, Cnpplrgate 38 


In like manner the^nshes of Stepney and White- 
chapel and Aldgate, where those slauirhter-houses 
and hog-houses are kept, retained the infection 
longer than any other of the panshes in or about 
the city of London , much of which (if the skilful 
physicians may be credited) was owing to those vile 
places above, said. 

Another observation of this kind may be made, 
which will have the like experience to support it, 
[26] 
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and this is, that it may be. observed, that those 
places of the city itself, as well as of the outparts 
which he on the shore or the banks of the river, 
buned more people in proportion to the extent of 
their parishes than any other , which may very well 
he placed to the account of the gullies and common 
shores, the hog-houses and kennels of the city, which 
bring all the wash and tilth of the streets into the 
nvei, under the very noses of the inhabitants , and 
though it may be true, that the tides do twice a day 
come up and cover the mouths of the said shores and 
gullies and carry away the tilth, Ac , yet when the 
tide ebbs away it is to be seen what ijuantities of 
carrion and nastiness are left above ground, and how 
nauseous such things aie to the inhabitants. 

Whether this was the OM-asion or not, that those 
parishes butting on the Thames side were more sickly 
than the rest, I leave to the judgment of all indifTer- 
eiit persons , and especially to those who affirm that 
these unwholesome smells and unclean, tiltby places 
are a cause and an incrca.se of the infection 

The case is this In the city, in the pari.shes fol- 
lowing, the bunals stood thus for the year 1665 — 


St All-hallows, Barking 

il* 

St All-hollows the Great 

i&S 

St Andrew by the Wardrobe 

476 

St Anne in Blockfnais 

663 

St Mirhael at Queenhith 

303 

St Michael, Bossuhaw 

353 


Two of these are only counted large parishes, that 
IS to say, St. All-hallows, Barking, St. Anne, Black- 
fnaiB ; bpt all of them buried more in proportion 
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than other panshes of the like magnitude by a great 
maqy. 

Likewise of the parishes without the walls, as par- 
ticularly St. Maignrct's, Westminster, buried more 
of the plague than St. Martin’s-in-thc-Fields by 
almost a thousand, although the parish of St Mar- 
garet's is not supposed to be half so big as that oi 
St Martin's. 

SL Mortin's-in-thr-Fields . , 8183 

St Margaret's, Westminster 3743 

The like might be said of other plates, but the 
proportions aic not so well kiioun, so 1 dwell no 
longer upon that pait I h.iie mentioned these 
things to show how the opinion of the physicians 
concerning nastiness and nauseous smells, that they 
are injunous and dangerous, that they pro|>agate 
intcction, and are a means to iniivRse the plague, is 
just, and that iiieasurcs ought to be taken to prevent 
these things, by keeping the sti-ects clean, well paved, 
and swept, os the Giand Junes luive presented. 
Adding withal, that the tide-ditches in Southwark, 
at the Falcon, Lnnilieth, Rotherhithe, Horsley Down, 
&c., should be cleansed and kept full of water by 
proper sluices, to lie emptied and let go every spniig 
tide, oi else filled up, and not suffered any more. 
Also that the gullies and common shores running 
into the Thames on the city side, such as one at St. 
Cnlhenne's one at Iron Gate, one iipar the Custom 
House, one at Billingsgate, another at Dowgate, and 
several others, ought to be sunk deeper, arched over, 
and earned down to low-water mark. 
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But I leave this, as also the managing of Fleet 
Ditch, and the upper part of it, especially between 
Holborn Bndge and Hockley-in-the-Hole, a nau- 
seous and abominable sink of public nastiness, — I 
say, I leave these things to the consideration of the 
magistrates, who, if they have any regard to the 
health of the inhabitants, will cer^nly think that 
part worth their while to take notice of. 

I go on, second, in my own method to such pre- 
cautions or preparations as are piivate and personal, 
and which, I observe, ai-e nut much thought of by 
many people, though I believe the most necessary of 
all the rest It is true that the nauseous places 
which I have mentioned aie of dangerous conse- 
quence in their kind But I must say that people 
ought to turn their thoughts to cleansing a worse 
Jakes than that of the tide-ditchcs in Southwark or 
Fleet Ditch, &c , and that is, that the people, espe- 
cially such as are to stay here at all adventures, 
should universally cleanse themselves, cleanse their 
bodies of all scoibutic distempers, ill habits, and 
especially bod digcstuies, gross distempers, and the 
like It is the doctor's business to tell every man, 
according to his particular constitution, and accord- 
ing to the temperature of his body and blood, what 
IS dt for him to do I only here argue the necessity 
of the thing in general, and touch some general 
methods. Set. 

I know Dr Mead is not a great fnend to evacua- 
tions in general, and he says indeed, that he would not 
have men bring themselves too low, and make too 
large evacuations, for that it is best to keep the spint 
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in SQdie vigour ; and that is good adv ice where men 
are in a state of [lerfect health ns 't is called, because 
Nature ought to be chenshod and kept in heart, that 
she may be able to encounter the great enemy that 
threatens to invade her But the doctor, with sub- 
mission to his skill, mistakes the case At the time 
of the infection I would not by any means have 
people bring themselves down to sink their spirits 
by too laige evacuations But taking the case early 
and by way of preparation, that is to say, six months 
or more before the infection coinc^i, then it is quite 
another thing, then there is time to recover the 
spirits and restore the blood before the time of the 
distress comes upon them Then is the time to 
cleanse the jakes, as I call it — I mean the stomach 
— and to purge off tlie foul, corrupted humours 
collected by long inteniperaiue, luxuiious eating, 
gorging the stomach with sauces and high diet, in- 
flaming the blood with innumerable debauches of 
wine and the like , I say, now is the time for cleans- 
ing the stomach and bowels, and for preparing the 
Ixaly, by delivering Nature from all the burthens 
she was loaded with before 

Besides, where an ill state of health is the cose, 
though it be not so long before the time, the thing 
differs extremely, and the man is under a different 
necessity, foi he is conceiiicd to dehvei himself from 
the enemy he has already within him, lest that enemy 
should confederate with the ciiem\ without, and so 
the man should be plunged before he is aware 

That the state of our body at the time of the infec- 
tion renders it more or less susceptible of the infection 
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itself, no man of common-sense will dispute There 
IS sympathy of parts between the body and the dis- 
temper , while the body is clogged, the blood corrupt, 
the stomach foul, doubtless to receive infected poison- 
ous vapors into the body at that time must put the 
whole moss of blood into new ferments. We receive 
poison one of another, and wc emit poison one to 
another , and thus the plague is propagated, though 
we know not the modus in every particular person, 
for I will not doubt that the infection or distemper is 
contagious 

If wc would be freed from receiving infection, we 
should certainly assure ourselves that we have no 
infection already lodged in us , and this must be tried 
in an effectual manner Tlie glands of the stomach 
should be cleansed by frequent emetics, but gentle , 
the venom of ancient distempers should be puiged 
out of the blood, and therefore gentle salivations 
would be exiellent pi-e[)arahons where they can be 
allowed of , and let no man object the scandal of that 
medicine, it is certainly administered in modem 
practice with great success, in cases not all venereal, 
and consequently not scandalous. The blood os well 
as the body must be cleansed, and nothing can so 
effectually give, os it were, a new and infant blood aa 
this of salivation And 1 durst mortgage all my skiU 
in physic, if any one pei-son who being in an ordinary 
state of health, so os not to be sick of any capital 
distemper, having taken this a few days, and in but 
a moderate degree — I say, if any one of these should 
be afflicted by the plague 

But pray take this with you os you go, that the 
[81] 
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evacuations or other remedies which I am now speak- 
ing of^ arc not supposed to be so much as thought of 
after the infection is come, nay, not only after it is 
come into the body and has touched the spirits, but, 
I say, not after it is come into the place, for then, 
when the enemy is at the door, all the forces of 
Nature are to be mustered together , hut all the rein- 
forcements and encouragements that are proper to 
strengthen Nature foi her defence, should be brought 
to her aid No garnson ought to have tlieir fortifica- 
tions to build when the siege against them is laid , all 
the parts should be done and hiiished before, and 
when the siege is laid and the enemy arc liattenng 
their works, the business then is to coiinter-battei 
him, harass him with continual sallies, and be vigilant, 
ready on all his assaults to repel his forces 

The simile or allusion, I hope, is not improper 
Due evacuations as above, and aftei that temperate 
and wholesome diet, are the fortifications of Nature, 
and ought to be the practice of time os long before- 
hand as possible , but when the enemy is come, then 
reasonable encouragement ought to be given to the 
animal spirits, which are the gamsoii which are to 
defend the fortress of life, the man must, as it is 
colled, be kept in heart and well supported, that he 
may not be sunk with apprehensions before it comes, 
or be surprised with the attack when it comes 
There is another sort of encouragement to prevent 
these fears and surpnscs, which I would advise every 
Christian to prepare and to furnish himself with, and 
that is the fortifications of the mind. But of that I 
shall speak by itself 
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What I say now is, to explain my opinion about 
purging and cleansing the body by due evacuations, 
namely, that I particularly limit this to the time we 
have to prepare against the plague, and that these 
purgings and cleansings should be done now imme- 
diately , that Nature, being delivered m time from 
all foulness of the stomach, or burthens on the con- 
stitution, niav be strengthened again, and restored 
in time, by proper assistance, for the combat with 
her great enemy 

All sinks and receptacles of filthiness, say the doc- 
tors, must be cleansed for the preset ving our health 
by sweetening the air wc breathe in , but what a 
sink and receptacle of filth is the body of man ? 
How 18 he to lie restored but by cleansing and purg- 
ing off the noxious shine and corroded juices which 
are dispersed in all the vessels of the body, even those 
vessels which common cathaitics will not reach P 
It IS upon this account that I propose to as many 
as have couiage for such a medicine the use of a 
gentle salivation 

The mercury is represented to be a strainer to the 
blood, which lakes all the phlegmatic and corrupted 
parts away fiom it, giving n change to the whole 
mass of blood, and consequently giving a new consti- 
tution to the body , the man lays, or has laid in 
him, new principle's of life, and these are not by far 
so subject to infection as other bcxlies are 

They who do not think fit to do this must run 
more risk than other people, and how con such 
promise themselves safety when an infection c»mes? 
Who can think himself safe in a magazine of powder 
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with a candle in hia hand ? If men will meet an in- 
fection with gF 088 and foul bodies, corrupted with the 
nauseous fumes of ill-digested meats, with a blood 
inflamed with excess and intemperance, whether of 
one sort or another, and will not apply themselves 
to such remedies for recovering the rectitude of 
their constitutions as reason and physic direct, such 
men may os well follow the practice of the Tuiks, 
who, upon principles of predestination, visit their 
ftiends when the plague is upon them, go promiscu- 
ously and unconcerned one among another upon 
their ordinary occasions, without so much as inquir- 
ing whether the plague be among them or not, or, 
declining them when they know it is 

But if we believe the plague is received by con- 
tagion, and that means may be made use of to pre- 
vent it, we ought to use those means wliieh are proper, 
and use them in the time that is proper too, other- 
wise we may os well omit the means wholly, and 
leave all to Natuic and Providence 

I might enter here upon an easy prcxif, that our 
ordinary way of living in England requires the 
evacuationr more than is the ca-« of the people of 
other nations, and that if the infection should come 
among us, which I pray God to prevent, it will find 
much more fuel to feed on than it does in other 
countnes where people live more temperately, and 
where they feed cleaner than we do here 

We saw plainly the diflbrencc in this matter in 
the late great plague in Sweden and Denmark, where 
the malignity of the distemper was far less than in 
England in 1666 , and even in the plague in 1 666 
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we found our people in the south parts, where we 
live more pleiitifully and feed more grossly, were 
much more violently infected than in Scotland or 
in the north of England, even in proportion to tlie 
numbers 

Next, therefore, to medicines for the carrying off 
the fund of distemper which is to be found in us, and 
which we owe to the irregular diet and intemperance 
of our people, I must recoin meud to all people to 
alter tlicir manner of life, to ent, but especially to 
dnnk, more moderately, and. in a word, to live tem- 
perately and sparing , to eat less flesh, leas sauce, and 
loss of the half-digested juices and gravy of their 
meats, which a most pernuious custom has inured 
them to, by which they are brought to' eat their 
meat half roasted and half boiled 

It IS a most unaccountable habit that we are 
brought to by our vitiated appetites in this nation, 
namely, to cat our fle.sh meat, of which also we feed 
immoderately, almost raw , indeed, some people may 
be said to feed little different from the Tartars, who 
eat their horse-flesh raw If we were but to be seen 
by the people of any other country how we eat, 
especially our wild fowl, the flesh scarce warm through, 
and all the undigested impurities of the entrails and 
inside of them serving for our sauce, — I sav, when 
strangers see us feeding thus, they must he allowed 
to take us, ns they do, to be, if not cannibals, yet a 
soi-t of people that have a canine appetite ; and it 
was the modestest thing I could expect of them, when 
in foreign countnes I have heard them describe our 
way of feeding in England, and tell us that we devour 
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our ment, but do not eat it, viz , devour it as the 
beasts of prey do their ni^t with tlie blood running 
between their teeth. 

Let no man flatter himself in his feeding in this 
gross manner, the body so fed is piepared not 
against, but foi, a conbigioii, and «e have much 
reason to fear that if ae should now be visited, such 
a visitation will find us half prepared for it to woik 
upon, and consequently we shall receive the distemper 
with moit! danger 

Some people tell us of the plague being propagated 
by insects, and these earned fioin place to place m 
the air in an unaccountable uiaiiiicr, winch if it were 
true, one place would be apparently infected as well 
os any other, and at the same time, as blights in our 
orchards frequently luii ovei the whole kingdom 
I leave those philosophers to lx? confuted by the 
physicians, who have much better and iiioic latioiml 
accounts to give of tlic beginning, propag.iting, and 
spreading the infection. But that foul bodies and 
gross feeding make us more reccptible of infection 
than we should othciwise be, this seems to be a truth 
that both sides must giant 

Tempemte diet, and avoiding excesses in strong 
drink, which so many ways deliauih not tlie head 
only but even the whole constitution, should be 
avoided as carefully before the plague , I say, as care- 
fully as we should avoid conversing with an infected 
body in the time of the plague 

If I can give any credit to the assurances of those 
who lived in London in the time of the last great 
plague, few of those people we coll drunken sots 
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escaped the distemper. It is an odd wav of observing 
on such things, and therefore I desire to explain 
myself By the words drunken sot, I mean a sort of 
people who have by a habit of dnnking to excess 
brought themselves to sothsni, that have debilitated 
themselves, their bodies as well as their understand- 
ings, and are come to dozing over their dnnk , who 
make their drink their food, eat little, and sip to keep 
then spirits up I need not descnbe what I mean by a 
sot, but, according to my friends' relation, these men 
all went off, some that drank hard, but had strong 
constitutions and that were not conquered by their 
drink, though they were often drunk, outlived it, and 
had not the distemper , but the others were generally 
earned off 

What I infer from this is, that intemperance in 
dnnking, as it is destructive to the constitution, so it 
IS a most dreadful induction to the plague When 
the spints are attacked by the venom of the infection, 
they, being already exhausted, aie in no condition to 
defend the body, and so the man dies, of course 

We make a great stir, as I have said, about avoid- 
ing smells in tune of infection, and one ' tells us, 
weakly enough, that the city of Ixindon was so close 
built in the tune of the plague in 1665, that the air 
had not a free course sufficient to purify the streets, 
also that the streets were not paved, &c , which, 't is 
insinuated, added to the ill smells which propagated 
the distemper , both which as they are but tnflingm 
themselves, so they are really false in &ct , for the 

1 Bradley, m his book colled “The Plague of Monellles 
Considered." 
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Btrests of London were paved then as well as now, 
and the streets that were then may be judged by the 
breadth and buildings of those streets which lemain 
■till, where the fire did not come, and which, though 
they were not quite so open and wide as the new 
buildings are, yet are they far from being so close as 
to affiict the health of the city Besides, the weak- 
ness of his inference is evident another way, viz , it 
is apparent that the greatest rage of the infection at 
the time was in the outparts, where the buildings 
were the same as they are now, as in the parishes of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields, St Mai-tin-in-thc-Fields, St. 
Andrew, Holborn, &c., on the west part of the town , 
and in the panshes of Cnpplegate, Dishopsgate, Aid- 
gate, Whitechapel, Stepney, Ac , on the east and 
north, in all which parts the neighbourhood of the 
fields prevented all iiiteiTuption of air , whereas in 
the close-built city, ns he calls it, they were healthier 
than in any other part 

Dr. Mead, likewise, opposes his private opinion 
against the common experience of the town in the 
late plague, 1665, and against the advice of all the 
phy.sician8 that were then in practice, about keeping 
fires in the houses and streets at that time, whuh 
was used with very good success , end it was found 
by expenence that those people who kept fircs night 
and day in their houses, were much freer than otheisi 
from infection, the heat of the fii’e larefying the air, 
and dissipating, if not consiiining, the infectious 
vapours or particles, call them which we will, with 
which the air on such occasions is supposed to be 
fiUed. 
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It was on this account that the citizens, by order 
of the Lord Mayor, and the Lord Mayor by advice of 
the College of Physicians, kept great fires night and 
day at the comer of the streets, at the gate of the 
Exchange, and in other public places , by which they 
believed, at least, the pa&sing and repassing the princi- 
pal streets of the city, where the greatest numbers of 
people came, was kept wholesome, or at least more 
wholesome than other places. 

The great quantity of coals burnt in public and in 
private on that occasion may confute that foolish 
assertion of the author above mentioned first, viz., 
that at the same time sea coal was hardly in use. 
I think I need say no more of that ndiculous part 
than to quote a paragraph out of his book, every 
branch of which is contradicted by the knowledge 
and cxjienence of thousands now living His words 
are as follows, viz. — 

“London, at the time of the plague, 1665, was 
perhaps as much ciowded with people as I suppose 
Maladies to have been when the plague began The 
streets of London were in the time of the pestilence 
veiy nariow, and, os I am informed, unpaved for the 
most pait , the houses by continued jetts one storey 
above another, mode them almost meet at the garrets, 
so that the air within the streets was pent up, and hod 
not due freedom of passage to purify itself as it ought 
The food of the people was then much less invigorating 
than in these days Foreign drugs were but little in 
use, and even Canaiy wine was the highest cordial the 
people would venture upon, for brandy, some spices, 
and hot spintuous liquors were then not in fashion ; 
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and at the time eea coal was hardly in ui«, but their 
finng was of wood, and for the most part chestnut, 
which was then the rhicf furnituic of the woods about 
London, and in such quantity, that the greatest efforts 
were made by the propnetors to prcicnt the impor- 
tation of Newcastle coal, which they represented as 
an unwholesome firing, but, I suppose, principally 
because it would hinder the sale of their wood, for 
the generality of men were, I iiiiagine, ns they are 
now, more for their own benefit than for the i.ommon 
good. 

“The year 1665 was the last that we can say the 
plague raged in London, which might happen from 
the destruction of the enty by fire the following year 
1666, and besides the destroying the eggs, or se^s, of 
those poisonous animals that were then in the stag- 
nant an, might likewise purify that air in such a man- 
ner os to make it uiiKt for the nourishment of others 
of the same kind which were swinniiing or diivnig in 
thecnrcuiiiambient air And again, the care that wsi-s 
taken to enlaige the streets at their rebuilding, and 
the keeping them clean after they were rebuilt, might 
greatly con tnbute to preserve the town from pestilence 
evei since " 

Nothing («n be more contrary to experience and 
the truth of fact than this whole story together or 
apart. (1) To say London was supplied with wood 
for fuel in the year 1665, and that coal was hardly 
in use wheieas in very little while after we found 
the Parliament thought Is 6d per chaldron upon 
coals B sufficient tax for the rebuilding St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and all the churches that were lost by the 
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fire , and I appeal to the coal-meters' book, which 
were then set up, for the quantity of coals then con- 
BUtned in London and the parts adjacent 

Then that the woods about London were chiefly of 
chestnut That they werc so about 300 yeais before, 
I believe may be true , but as the oldest man alive 
cannot I'emeinber one wood of chestnut standing near 
London, or so muQh os a chestnut tree left among all 
the woods near London, it is strange this gentleman 
should take upon him to write that winch so many 
people now alive can contradict 

Again, as to the wines which people then drank, 
this gentleman is most ridiculously mistaken , for 
when he gives the want of the use of brandy and hot 
spirituous liquors as for a proof that the plague in- 
creased upon them, their diet not being so invigorat- 
ing os now , on the contrary, 1 insist that the food 
of the people was lather more invigorating than it is 
now For os this gentleman chiefly mentions the 
wines they drank, I oppose to it, and appeal to the 
knowledge of the whole town, that if they had not 
so great a vanety of wines to dnnk, they hod no 
adulterated wines to poison and debauch their blood 
as we have 

If Canary was their highest cordial, I must tell him 
that they hod then only the best, most generous, and 
most sanitive wine in the world for their cordial, 
and well it were if we, their self-wise posterity, had 
such cordials as they hod , that is to say, that our 
Canary was only our cordials, and that our other 
wines were not adulterated and poisoned os they are , 
and especially considenng that we do not drink wine 
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now by drams, that is to say, by small quantities, 
and ns roi dials, as they did, but by quarts and ^llons, 
that wc make our phisic oui food, and drink diseases 
upon ourselves which our ancestors at the late plague 
knew nothing of 

In like manner 'tis a mistake to sav that they hod 
no bi andy or coi dials nt that time , the Custom House 
books abundantly contradict it, and it is too recent 
in oui memory for any man of years to forget, that 
the people had their aqua vitir and other distilled 
water-, to drink as cordials on all occasions that 
required cordials 

Blit it IS true that there was not two thousand 
brandy-shops and twelve hundred punch-houses in 
I^ndon, as they say there tt.e now . and that the 
spints which arc now distilled (oi lather half-drawn) 
from malt and musty giounds, are rather adapted to 
poison and destroy mankind than to lie cordials to 
their hlood 

It IS out of the question that the people of England 
lived more i-egular, and, if 1 may judge of it, fared 
better in those days by far, than they do now. What 
they ate and drank then was iiiuth nioic invigorating 
than our way of living now is, for this gentleman, 
though a member of the Royal Sotiety, must not tell 
IIS that intemperance is an invigoi atmg way of living 
drinking wine as wc dniik wine, corrupted, adul- 
tei ated, and poisoned . drinking punch by gallons 
made of mult spints, stinking, as I may justly tall it, 
of the humid, and half-drawn fnim the half-brewed 
worts Could any man of common-sense instance the 
temperate living of those days as a reason why the 
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plague spread with more violence, and then hring up 
the drunken sordid swallowing down foul liquors, and 
gorging ourselves with poison and stench, as a reason 
why we should bear it off bettei than they ^ 

On the contrary, I must insist that our vices, which 
are already a plague upon our morals, are a dreadful 
kind of fuel for a contagion, and miserably prepare 
us for a plague upon our bodies As to the havoc 
they make of conscience and religion, and the rum 
they are to souls, I refer that to ib place 

Our forefathers had sms enough, no doubt, and for 
which Heaven brought judgment upon them most 
nghteously , but our forefathcis never were guilty of 
the luxury that we practise, neithei m kind or in 
degree. 

But besides this, the author I am speaking of 
should have gone a little farther back, too, for the 
deficiency in good liquors which he mentions, than 
the year, ' 65 , for the flux of wine from France, which 
began to supply us, and the breach made on people’s 
morals by excesses, were really begun some time 
before, namely, at the restoration of civil peace, and 
the people were arrived to some degrees of proficiency 
m debauchery by that time, though not to the violent 
height which they are come to since. 

I bnng it home to our present case thus If the 
plague made such progress in those days, when people 
lived III a so much more temperatemariner than they do 
now, how much more reason have we to appiehend its 
progress now, when the bodies of men are debauched 
with excesses m meats and drinks, and all kinds of 
intemperance P From the whole, it is highly to the 
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purpose to press our people to use proper remedies, to 
clean their bodies of all the gross exhalations and 
nauseous humours which fly up to the brain from a 
foul stomach, and from corrupted juices in the body , 
and to show how much reason there is to change our 
way of living, and begin a temperate course of diet, 
that Nature, after having hod the assistance of 
medicine, may be invigorated and supported for the 
combat she is to enter into 

I persuade myself that what I have said here is so 
just, and is supported by such reason, as it will not 
be disputed I cannot but think that if these things 
were effectually considered and put in practice, the 
people of this city would fare much better fur it in a 
time of infc>ction , and I am sure they would have 
particular satisfaction iii the expenment. 


FAMILY PREPARATIONS AGAINST 
THE PLAGUE 

I include, these preparations under the head of 
pnvate, as opposed to the public preparations I 
spoke of 111 the first general , but they are a kind 
of public, os they are different from the preparations 
last mentioned, which are personal and particular 
I must for the sake of this head suppose that the 
plague (God forbid it) was at the door, oi perhaps 
really begun in the nation Next to the physicking 
the body, as I have said, and entering into a regular 
and temperate life, it comes to be considered, how 
fiunilies are to manage themselves, and in what man- 
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ner of posture people should propose to put them- 
selves, if possible to prevent the contagion breaking 
in upon them 

The pestilence being, as has been said, a con- 
tagious distemper, it is one of the first pnnciples in 
the argument now in hand, that every family should 
keep themselves from conversing with one another, 
that IS to say, from conversing with the streets as 
much as possible 

When a house is infected with the plague, we shut 
it up , this was done in the late plague, 1665, with 
great seventy , tlie design is to keep the common 
people from conversing with the infected families 
When a house is sound and uninfected, they should 
shut themselves up, to keep them from conversing with 
the common people, who peihnps may be infected 
The first is done to keep the families from giving the 
plague to the common people , the last should be done 
to keep the common people from giving the plague 
to the family , and the reasons arc a just alternative. 
Nature dictates the one as well as the other , and let 
the inconveniences be what they will, it is certain the 
thing IS so necessary, and the success so visible and 
promising, that no family can repent the design of 
doing it , many have repented sorely that they did not 
do it, or did not do it in time 

T IS no new thing to direct people to live as retired 
in their houses as possible in time of infection , but 
the case is, that people wdl not confine themselves, 
or will not put thcmselvs in a condition to do it 
effectually, and I must add, that not to do it effect- 
ually, that is strictly, is not to do it at olL Nay, 
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not to do it strictly, is worse than not to do it at aU, 
as 1 shall show presently 

I know a family at this time living in Marseilles, 
who having effectually locked themselves up within 
their own house, and never conversed with the people 
of the town, never had the distemper at all , and yet 
Marseilles, if we may believe the ac-counts we have 
seen from thence, was in a far more violent manner 
infected than ever the city of London was 

If we may believe the ai counts from Provence, 
there died in Marseilles, and the villages within a 
league of it, above 60,000 people 

If we may believe the bills of mortality published 
in the city of Ixindon for the yeai 1665, there died of 
the plague in London, and the villages alxmt it, that 
IS to say, within the lines of communication, 68,596 
in that year, and no more. 

Now, all people that know the two cities of London 
and Marseilles, will acknowledge there is no 'com- 
parison in the dimensions, or in the number of in- 
habitants, between the one and the other If there 
died 60,000 people in Marseilles, it will be granted 
that there died at least two-thirds of the people , for 
they who rec kon 90,000 people tc have bren in that 
city for tlie usual iiiiinber of inhabitants, are, in my 
opinion, sure to reckon enough Should the plague, 
then, of 1665 have swept away in London a proportion 
to what it did in Mameilles, there must have died even 
then above 400,000 people, which would have been a 
di^adful time indeed 

Again, the case in London was leally moderate, 
compared to that of Marseilles , for though, it is 
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true, there were few people seen in the streets of 
London in the height of the infection, yet, on the 
othei hand, the dead bodies did not lie unbuned 
in the streets in heaps , the sick were not laid out in 
blankets and on couches in the streets, to expire 
in the open air , the poisoned bedclothes and furni- 
ture in which the infected had lived, and on which 
the miserable wi etches had given up the ghost, were 
not to be seen in London lying out in the streets and 
at the doors, to be trampled on as the people went 
along, all which was the case at Marseilles , so that 
if the particles of infection were in the air, as some 
people suggest, it was next to impossible to escape it 
there 

Now, if the family 1 speak of did escape the infec- 
tion in such a place as Marseilles, and in such a time, 
and next under God's providenie by the cmuinspec- 
tion they used with regaid to conveiMng with others, 
much moie might it be so in the city of London, 
whatever may happen, if the distempei be not so 
violent os to despise all precaution, and to infect 
people that neser come abroad 

It IS true, for a family in London to live perfectly 
retired in the time of a visitation is scniTe practi- 
cable, nay, unless they are sufficiently stored with 
provisions of all sorts for their subsistence, with 
physic, clothes, and all other necessaries, it is not 
possible , and for want of this, as well at Marseilles 
as at London, many thousands of families were in- 
fected who might otherwise have been preserved. 

In Older to direct any particular family who have 
substance to enable them to shut themselves up in so 
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strict a manner as would be absolutely necessary for 
preserving them effectually from contagion to be re- 
ceived from any other person, or the goods or clothes 
of any that are infected, I shall here desciibe a family 
shut up, with the precautions they used, how they 
maintained an absolute retreat from the world, and 
how far they provided for it, it being partly histon- 
cal and partly foi direction , by which pattern, if any 
family upon the like occasion thinks fit to act, they 
may, I doubt not, with the concurrence of Providence, 
hope to be prcsei ved 

The family I speak of lived in the parish of St 
Alban's, Wood Street They consisted of the mastri 
of the family and his wife, being either of them be- 
tween forty and fifty years of age, the man about 
eight-and-foity, the wife about two-and-forty, and 
in pretty good state of health There were five 
children, three daughters and two sons, two maid- 
servants and an apprentice , the person was n- con- 
siderable dealer, and by trade a wholesale grocer 
He hod another apprentice neai out of his time, a 
porter, and a boy, who he kept all employed in his 
business , but, seeing the desolation that was coming 
upon the city, he dismissed the bov, gave him suffi- 
cient to cany him to his friends iii Staffordshire, and 
mode him go away directly with the earner His 
eldest apprentice he gave tiie remainder of his time 
to, and he went away likewise by consent As to 
the porter, he did not lodge in his house before, so 
there was no occasion of disniissiiig him , but, being 
a poor man, and likely to fall into distress for want 
of his employ, he obliged him to come every day, 
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and sit at the door from nine in the morning to six 
at night as a watchman, and to receive any orders, 
go of necessary errands, carry letters to and from the 
post-house, and the like , and had a wicket made in 
the door, to take m or give out anything they 
thought fit , besides which there was a rope fastened 
to a little pulley to draw up anything from the 
streets, or let anything down By this rope they 
often let down victuals and cordials, and what else 
tliey thought fit, to this poor man the porter, and 
especially his wages constantly every week, or oftener 
as he wanted it 

The master having lesolvcd thus to shut himself 
up and all his family, he first took measures for stor- 
ing himself with all manner of provisions for his 
house, so that, if possible, he might not be under a 
necessity to send foi anything out of doors, resolving 
to make it a standing rule that the door should nut 
be opened on any account whatevei , that the dearest 
friend he hod in the world should not come into him, 
nor the greatest necessity in the world, fire excepted, 
oblige any one of bis house to go out of the doors 
into the streets , nor would he sutter any of his family 
so much os to look nut of a window into the street, 
or open any casement, except a wooden window made 
for the puipose, where the pulley and rope was, and 
that up two pair of stairs , and this wooden window 
he caused to be covered with thin plates of latin, or 
tin, that nothing infected or infectious should stick 
to it 

Whenever this wooden window was opened, he 
caused a flash of gunpowder to be mode in the loon^ 
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so a& to fill it with smoke, which, as soon as the 
window was opened, would ^sh out with some force, 
so that it earned away what air was at the window, 
not suffering any to come in fioin abroad, till it was 
punfied and sufficiently singed with the sulphui that 
goes with the gunpowder smoke 

While this smoke lasted, he that looked out of the 
window talked with the porter at the gate, let down 
to him or drow up from him what he hod occasion 
foi , but if the smoke of the gunpowder abated, he 
immediately shut the door till he had made another 
flash with powder within 

Before the time of 'shutting himself and family in, 
and as soon as he found there would be a necessity 
of it, lie carefully furnished himself with stores of all 
sorts of provisions, but did it privately, and with as 
little noise as lie could , and Ins iimga/inc u.is as fol- 
lows First, as he was ten in family, he allowed 
them to cat a pound of bread caih [ler day , but as 
he laid in a quantity of meal besides, he abated one 
sixth port for cake bread, and such other sorts as 
might be made in the house, so he bought three 
thousand pound weight of biscuit bivad such as is 
baked for ships going to sea, and had it put up in 
hogsheads, as if going to be shipped off, so that the 
biscuit baker knew nothing but that it was for a ship 
that he was fitting out Then he caused it to he 
taken away in a boat, and bunging it up to Queens- 
hithe, landed it there, -and earned it by eai-t into 
his warehouse, as if it had been hogsheads of grocery 

Id like manner he caused twenty barrels of fine 
flour to be bought and packed up, os they pack up 
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fine flour for Barbadoes or Jamaica. I mention thii 
because it is known that unless flour be thus packed 
up and pressed with great art together in a cask, 
and then headed close up, so that no air can get 
to it, it will spoil, be musty, breed the weevil, and 
corrupt. 

Then he caused a small oven to be built on the 
top of his house, that is to say, in a chimney in one 
of his gaiTets, for fear, and laid in as many faggots 
for the heating it as would serve to heat it three times 
in two weeks for a whole year 

He then bought twelve hogsheads of good mid- 
dling beer, which he had caused to be brewed on 
purpose for keeping, being so well hopped that there 
was no doubt of its being sound , and having a good 
vault for keeping them, they were stowed by them- 
selves , and that those might be supposed to supply 
him fully, he hod six half hogsheads of other beer 
laid 111 for present use 

He took care for a reasonable quantity of wine, 
cordial waters, and brandy, not for mirth or plentiful 
drinking, but for necessary supplies, the physicians 
also having advused c\eiy one that could afford it to 
drink moderately, so as not to suffei their apints to 
sink oi be dejected, as on such melancholy occasions 
they might be supposei] to do. 

To this end he bought a half hogshead of the best 
Canary wine that he could get in the whole city 
Two small casks of Malmsey, quantity about 
twelve gallons each 

One quarter cask of Malaga sack. 

One small runlet of tent or muscadine. 
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Two small runleis of aqua vits 
Twelve gallons of aniseed water 
Two runlets of LMght gallons each of brandy, 
which was then very rare 

His wife and daughters had stored their closets 
well with many sorts of distilled waters, as well 
simple waters as others, and paiticulnrly a new 
cordial prepared by a prescnption of the physicians 
at that time, and called plague water , of this, though 
very costly, they had pre|)ared the quantity of two 
dozen bottles 

Also his wife and two eldest daughters had stored 
their closet with several prepniations of medicines, 
as dii'ected by the physicians, us iiiiLhiidiite, Venice 
treacle, diasconliiiiii, and pill iiiff, London ti-caclc, 
diachylon, turpentine, tkc 

Also they collected all needful soits of herbs and 
roots, such as me, iiiint, woimwood, carduus, angel- 
ica, gallic, scabius, white lilv mots, sage, soiiul, and 
other useful simples, which they kept drv, to use 
bv the prescriptions of iiickIiiiiic published bv the 
College , so that they might make up these things, 
if need was, without the help of an apothecary or 
surgeon 

But to return to piovisioiis The master of the 
house, like a piudent purveyor, took care to do 
eveiy thing without clamour or noise, so that he 
might not be known to lay in a great store of pio- 
visions , the danger of such things being made public 
being often gi'cat, and no doubt would have been 
so, had the city suffered any scarcity of provisions, 
which, however, by the piudence of the magistrates, 
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was prevented , but, as that was more than he knew 
would happen, he laid in all his provisions with the 
utmost privacy 

Having furnished himself with bread, with flour, 
and with beer, in the next place he went to a butcher 
111 Rotherhithe, none having yet died of the plague 
on that side of the water, and here he caused three 
fat bullocks to be killed, and the flesh pickled and 
barrelled up, as if done for a ship going on a long 
coyage, likewise six barrels of pork for the same 
pictended occasion These also he biought by 
water to Tiigg Stairs, wheic he landed them and 
carted them to his warehouse as before, as if it had 
been groceiv 

He then wrote to several correspondents he had 
in the country, and caused twenty flitches of bacon 
to be sent linn, some fioiii one place, some flora 
another, so that they did not come to him all to- 
gcthei, nor above two or tliiec from any particular 
carrier 

lie likewise had a laige stock of cheeses, par- 
ticulailv out of Wiltshire and Warwickshire and 
Gloiicestci-shirc, about sjx hundred weight in the 
whole He bought also the veiy large old Cheshiie 
cheeses, so that he hod a store of cheese for much 
more than a sear 

Out of Suffolk, he had sent him tsvelve firkins of 
the best salt butter that could be had , besides that 
he had several pots of butter sent him by paiticular 
order from other countnes where he had dealings 

He took particular c»i« to lay in about a ton and 
a half of good white wine vinegar, as a thing that 
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wu particularly useful on many occasions He laid 
in a double or threefold stock pf coals and wood for 
finng, with gunpowder and brimstone for scents 
above , also salt and pickles in abundance, being 
judged very wholesome, with some hams, neats' 
tongues, and hung beef for dainties , with about 
twenty small jars or stone bottles of good oil, ratliei 
for physical uses than for salads, for these they were 
suie to be without 

Thus you have, os near os I can collect, his bill of 
stores, and the magazine was certainly well filled. 

It IS true every family could not do thus , but 't is 
also true that if all those that could haie done so 
had done it, and had dune it in time, the contagion 
had not spread as it did in so many substantial fami- 
lies , for though it was said, whirh, however, I do 
not grant, that none of the market people were in- 
fected who cained provisions to supply tlie cit\, yet 
this I can undertake to sa\, and could prove it by 
many people still living, that abundance of people 
got the distemper by going to market to buj those 
provisions, that is to saj, bj going out into the stiect 
to fetch such necessaries as they wanted, whether at 
shops or ill the markets, and therefore it was the 
most necessary pi^aution that could be taken bv 
this or any other per<on, to lay in a fund of pro- 
visions for his whole family, so as not to be obliged 
to have any person go out of his house into the 
street, by which he was as much separated from the 
people of the city as if he had lived several miles off 
froni them 

I should have mentioned that he took care to have 
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all other needful petty things provided, such as shoes, 
hose, gloves, and all sorts of linen and wearing 
clothes, so that nothing could be wanted that they 
need go out for of that kind 

As to spice and fruit, and all such things, they 
had sufficient in the house by the means of their 
trade as a grocer , and as to peifumes of many kinds, 
he provided a gieat quantity 

Candles he laid in about seventy or eighty dozen, 
that Is to say, dozen pound, with a great many bottles 
of lemon juice and lane juice, those acids being very 
necessary on that occasion He doubly stoi'ed the 
house also with vessels of all sorts, such as earthen- 
ware, glass-ware, and all such perishable things. 

He caused all the rats and mice in his house to be 
eflectually poisoned and destroyed, and all the cats 
and dogs to be killed, and buned deep in the ground 
in his yard 

lie built up three great terrace cisteins, and bad 
them kept constantly filled with water, that every 
room III his house might be frequently washed ; and 
not content with water of the New River in his yard, 
which came in by a pipe, he caused a well to be sunk 
III his said yard and a pump placed there, that lie 
might have water to dress their provisions with, which 
did not run open in the city air, or that could be 
touched with any dead carcass, or have any living 
body or clothes washed in it which were infected with 
the plague 

His last and greatest concern was for fresh meat, 
and this he could not contnie any way for, and 
therefore, excepting that he made some provisions of 
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live fowls, which he caused to be kept lor the sake 
of having a few eggs in the house, and for now 
and then a fowl to cat, he resolved to be content 
without either mutton, lamb, or veal, and this was 
the greatest mortiHcation they suffered as to pro- 
visions 

With these preparations he began. He foibore 
shutting himself quite in for several months after the 
plague was begun, and even till there died above 1000 
a week , because that, though the infection was very 
ternble in the out-parishes, and especially in the west 
part of the town, that is to say, in Holbom, St. Giles, 
Fleet Street, and the Strand, yet the city was very 
healthy, nor was the distcmpici felt within the walls 
to any degree till the lattei end of June or the begin- 
ning of July; for in the second week of July, when 
there died, os by the weekly bills appeared, 1!^68 of 
all distempers, yet there died but tweiitv-eight of the 
plague in all the ninety-seven parishes within the 
walls, and but sixteen in the whole body of buildings 
on the Surrey side of the watei 

Howevei, the next week after it was doubled 
ogam , and, as he foresaw the infection overspreading 
the whole eitv and all the outparts like a dreadful 
torrent, as he had always said it would do, he begun 
to put his resolutions more strictl) in execution , for 
from the beginning of July he suffered none of his 
family to stir out without the walls of the city, nor 
in the city to any public place, market, exchange, 
church, or the like, and wrote to all his dealers and 
correspondents in the country not to write for any 
more goods, for that he could not send anything out 
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into the streets to the carriers or receive anything in 
from them 

The 1st of July he began to place his porter with- 
out the door, whei-e he built him a little hutch to 
sit 111 , and where he (the porter) received all mes- 
sages and errands, and delivered them as he got 
admittance at a wicket in the dooi, and gave such 
answers ogam when called for as he was directed 
By the 14th of July the plague was increased m a 
dreadful manner in the oiitparts, so that the bills 
amounted that week to 176!2 of all distempers, 1500 
of which might be supposed to die of the plague, 
and the number still increasing, their own parish 
bemg the second that was infected in the city. I 
say, on the 14th of July he shut the wicket of his 
door up, and bolted, barred, and locked himself in 
with all his house, taking the keys into Ins own 
keeping, declaring to all his family that if any one of 
them, though it was his eldest son and daughtei, 
should offer to stir out without the door, though it 
was but a yaid off, they should not come in again 
upon any terms wliatevcr 

At the same time he nailed up all the casements 
of his windows, oi fastened the wooden shutters on 
the inside 

NB — Tliey had no sash windows in those days, 
nor for many veara after 

This he did because it had been the opinion of 
some physicians that there were at least many un- 
wholesome steams and infectious smells in the air, 
especially in those close streets and among the houses 
where the plague was already spread, and it was 
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more than ordinarily observed by cunous people that 
in the houhcs which were infected, and had been shut 
up, and where several persons, or perhaps the whole 
family, hod died, there was a strange clammy or 
dewy sweat on the inside of the glass of the window, 
like the sweat that will be on the windows in a damp 
morning, [and] that this did not melt off with the 
heat of the sun as in other cases, but rather consisted 
the strongei That this was the poisonous uir 
breathed out of the infected people's bodies who had 
died of the plague was not doubted , but whether this 
was infectious in its nature, and would, if the win- 
dows had been opened, hav e infected the next houses, 
or the next people that hod sucked it iii with their 
breath, this, I say, was not determiiic'd, neither do I 
detcrinine it, tliough to me it seems reasonable that 
It should do so llowevei , tins puuleiit householder, 
acting also by the dimtion of gowl physicians, 
closed up nil his windows ns aliovc, except the 
wooden shutter kept open for coin ei sing with his 
porter without doors, ns above, he also mode chim 
ney boards to close up all those chimneys in which 
he did not keep constant fires, as I shall observe 
afteiwaids 

Till this time he iind taken fresh meat of a country 
woman, a higgler, who assiinng him she brought it 
from Waltham Abbey Market, and opened it not till 
she came to liis dcHir, he had some satisfaction on it , 
but now he foibid her also, and allowed her coining 
no more 

Now, therefore, he opened his magazine, and dis- 
tributed biead by weight to his family It was long 
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ere liis children could be brought to eat the coarse 
and hard sea-biscuit bread, and he was fain to dis- 
tribute to them more meal and fine flour than he 
purposed 'at first, and they made themselves cakes 
and small loaves of bread os they could , but in a 
little time they were used to the other, and they 
found ways to soak and soften them by such mixtures 
as they could get 

Heing now entirely shut up, they searce knew 
how it fared with then neighbours, except that they 
heard the knells continually sounding, and their 
portei gave them in weekly bills of mortality, where 
they might see what dreadfiil havoc the infection 
made in the town round about them 

After they had Ik-cii shut up about thi^ee weeks, 
their portci gaic them an account that the next 
house to them but two was infected . that thiee 
houses on the other side of the way were shut up, 
and that two scriants, out of another house on the 
same side of the way but on the other side of their 
house, were sent away to the pest house beyond Old 
Street 

It was observable that it went hardest with the 
poor scTvants of such faiiiilic's, because of their being 
often obliged to go out on errands to fetch things 
which the family wanted to whiih they belonged , 
as pni ticularly to the markets and to the apothecaries' 
and chandlei>' shops, which latter were at that tune 
the principal market for all necessanefi, except in 
flesh meat, fish, &c. 

It was a great satisfaction to them that the people 
in the next house to them on one side were all cone 
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away into the country at the beginning of the visita- 
tion, and had left the house all lucked up, all the 
windou s barred on the inside, and boarded up on the 
outside, and had left the rhaige of the house with 
the constable and watch 

The next houses to them on the other side were 
all inhabited and visited, and at length all shut 
up, and in one or more of them the whole families 
penshed. 

By this time they heard a bcU go ringing nightly 
along the streets, but they knew nut u hat it meant, 
it nut being like the sound of the ordinary bellman , 
and though they heard a voice with the bell, yet as 
it did not go at first by then dooi, so tlicy could not 
distinguish what it waj thev said . and os then por- 
ter did not sit at then dooi ni the night as he did 
111 the day, they could not iii(|iine, but at length 
their porter nifuiiiied them tliiit the niunlier of 
people that died was so great in tlie oiitpaits that 
it was impossible to bury tlieni in ruiiii. or to pro- 
vide coffins fur them, nobody dniing to come into 
the infected houses , and that therefore the Lonl 
Mayor and Alderineii hod onleieil larts to go alxiiit 
with a bellman to cariy away the dead bodies , that 
this hod been done in the parishes uf Hulbum and 
St. Sepulchre, Cnpplcgate, and other large panshes, 
above a fortnight, and that thev began now to come 
into the city, and that in particular to the parish 
of St Olavc, Silver Street, which was very sickly, 
and that the caiis wrere come thither the night 
before 

This was frightful enough. Silver Street being also 
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the next pansh to St Alban's, only on the other side 
of the way, and the distemper raged violently in both, 
so that dunng that fortnight, which was the middle 
of August, there died near foiiiBcore in those two 
small parishes, and still increasing. The reason of 
this might be partly the joining of both the parishes 
to the Ciipplegate side of the wall, and the pansh of 
Cnpplegate was at that time dreadfully visited, the 
plague being come down that way from St Giles-iii- 
the-Fields, Jwhere it began , and the weight of the 
infection duniig the latter end of August and the 
beginning of Septcmbei lay chiefly on that side of 
the city, from whence it went on to Bishopsgate, and 
Shoreditch, and Whitechapel, and so to Stepney, 
taking the city with it, which was. ns it were, earned 
down with the stream , for the infection came, as we 
may say, fiist into the city at Cnpplegate, and so 
spread in a fe» weeks quite ovei it 

At this tunc, VIZ , from the beginning to the end 
of August, or the end of the first week in September, 
there died from 700 to 800, and almost 900 a week 
in Cnpplegate pansh only, and then it was that the 
carts were employed in that pansh It was indeed 
impossible to buiy so many in the ordinary way, for 
there died 4000 people m five weeks' time in that 
pansh, so that neither could coffins be made or 
graves dug for them, or even churchyards be found 
to lay them in , so that they were fain to obtain a 
grant of a piece of land from the city in Finsbury 
Fields adjoining to the Artillery grounds, which was 
given them fur a burying-ground, and remains so to 
this day, in whidi they dug vast pits, and threw the 
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bodies into them nightly by cnrtloads, always cover- 
ing those with earth in the morning who were 
thrown in overniglit, and then next night throwing 
in more bodies and more eaith, and so on till the 
pit was filled, so that, as it was reported by the 
pansh officers, aliout !220U people uei-e thrown into 
one of those pits But this is a digression 

All this while the family continued in health, and 
the cheerful parent encsniijiged them to hojie for pre- 
servation, whatccer might happen without doors , but 
when lie had such bad news ecerv da\ fioin without 
dooi's, and that every night ho heard the dismal bell 
with the cait, and the voice following it in a mourn- 
ful tone, “ Bniig out your dead, bring out your 
dead," it could not but make heavy iiiipiessioiis upon 
the minds of the innstei and niistiess of the family, 
and thev licgaii to look upon one anothei with sod 
hearts, believing they were all but dciul corpses, and 
that the visitation was so appointed by Heaven as 
that it would sweep away the whole body of the 
inhabitants, and that none would lie left alive 

111 this. distress he prudentlv oideied all his family 
to lodge on the lowei door, that is to say, up one 
pair of stairs, and as many of them to he single as 
possible, and had all the rooms above furnished with 
becLs to lay any of the family in that should be taken 
sick , so that if any were taken sick they weie to be 
immediately removed into some of those upper rooms, 
as to an inflmiuiy, where they should be separated 
entirely from the rest of the family, and ii nurse pro- 
cured from abroad to tend them, and to be drawn up 
by the pulley to the wooden shutter, so as not to 
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come through the house at all o) converse with any 
in the family. 

In ordering this, he appointed that if he himself 
should be taken, he would go immediately into the 
infirmary and be attended by a nurse as above , and 
that none of his children should be suffered to come 
up the stairs, oi come near him , and that if he should 
die, his body should be let down by the pulley also 
into the cart, Ac , and so of the whole house 
Though his wife assured him that if he was taken ill 
she would go up into the infirmary and be shut up 
with him 

We must suppose this gentleman to have more 
prudence than religion, and much more care of his 
bod) than of his soul, and so of the rest of his family, 
if he took no < are all this while of his house as to 
their woishippiiig God , be pleased, therefore, to sup- 
pose, that as he was a seiious, pious, good man, so 
he carefully maiiitaiiicd the woi-shipping of God in 
his house , that tliice times everv day he called his 
family togethei in the soleninest manner to read to 
them, and pray to God with them, always commit- 
ting them with the utmost affettioii and humility to 
the Divine protection, and casting themselves into 
the eriiiH of God’s infinite nieic) Twice eveiy week 
they kept a solemn day, giving themselves up to God 
by fasting and piayei Everv night, indeed, looking 
on themselves os dead bodies, they lay down with 
dismal apprehensions, but were still comforted with 
finding themselves every morning preserved and in 
health The careful father was up every morning 
the first in the house, and went to every chamber 
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door, servants as well os children, to ask them how 
they did . and when they answeied, “ Very well,” left 
them with that short retum, “Give G^ thanks” 
This he did, that if any had been ill they might 
immediately have been removed upstairs, as is men- 
tioned above 

Hitherto he had corresponded with several of his 
acquaintances and customers in the country, and had 
received letters fhoin them, and uiiltcn letters to 
them constantly, but would not do any business, or 
send any goods to them upon any account, though 
very much pressed to it, because he I'esolved not to 
open his doois, whatever damages he suffered. 

His letters were brought by the postman, or letter- 
earner, to his porter, when he caused the porter to 
smoke them with brimstone and with gunpowder, 
then open them, and to spniikle them with vinegar , 
then he had them drawn up by the pulley, then 
smoked again with strong perfumes, and, taking 
them with a pair of haii gloves, the hnir outermost, 
he read them with a large reading-glnss which rend 
at a great .distance, and, as soon ns they were read, 
burned them in the hre , and at last, the distemper 
raging more and more, he forbid his fnends wnting 
to him at all 

In the height of this calamity, and when, as before, 
the good man was almost discouraged, he was still 
more straitened by the loss of his poor faithful 
porter He missed him at the usual time when he 
was wont to lower down by the pulley a mess of 
broth to him, or some other thing warm fin his 
breakfast; but calling to him he did not answer, 
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which made him afraid something was amiss with 
‘ him However, he heard nothing of him aJl that 
day or tlie next, when the thii'd day, calling again 
from within the door for him, they were answered by 
a strange voice, who spoke in a melancholy tone that 
Abraham the porter was dead “And who, then, 
ai-e you P " said the master to the person that spoke. 
“I am his poor distressed widow, sir," says the 
answerei , “ come to tell you that your poor servant 
IS gone " He was greatly afflicted at the loss of so 
useful and so faithful a person However, he com- 
posed himself “ Alas, poor uoman," says he to her, 
“ and what caiist thou do, then ? ” “ Oh, sir,” says she, 
“1 am piovided for, I have the distemper upon me, 
I shall not be long after him ” 

He was perfectly astonished and surprised at her 
last words, and, as he said, it made his heart cold 
within him However, iii he stood surrounded by 
the smoke of guiipowdei, and within the wooden 
shuttei, he did not immediately retire, but said to 
her ogam, “If you are in such a condition, good 
woman, why did yon come out !* ” “I came,” she 
says, “sir, because I knew you would want poor 
Abraham to wait at youi door, and I would let you 
know ” “ Well, but,” says he, “ if he is dead, I must 
want him , you cannot help me that are in such a 
condition os you speak of” “ No, sir,” says she, “ I 
cannot help you, but I have brought you an honest 
poor man here that will serve you as honestly as 
poor Abraham did ” “ That is kindly done,” said 

the master , “ but how do I know what he is, and as 
he comes with you that are sick, as you say, how do 
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I know that he is not infected ^ I shall not dare 
to touch anything that conics fioin him ” “Oh, 
sn," says she, “he is one of the safe men, foi he has 
had the disteiiipei and is recovei'cd, so he is out of 
danger, or else I would not ha\e brought him to you , 
he will be very honest ” 

This was an encouragement to him, and he was 
very glad of the new man, but would not believe the 
stoiy of Ills liciiig rt'coveml till he brought tlic con- 
stable of the jiniish whore he hiwl and another per- 
son to vouch for it While this was doing, the pool 
woman, after some further c|ucstions mid some money 
thrown dovvii to her for lelicf, went awav 

It was observable now that wlicreiis they found, as 
IS said above, that it wa* vciy mclaiiLlioU at first to 
hear so many knells going coiitinuullv, so on a sud- 
den they now observed that Ihoie was not one kndl 
to be heaid , the leason, as liis new poitci told linn, 
was that the numbci of those that died was so.givnt, 
that they hrwl foiliid the hells iinguig (oi nnvhoily, 
and people were all fetched away hv tlie carts, rich 
as well as pool Many thousands of pcsiple would 
now have fled away if they tsiuld, but iiolHKly would 
let them pivsg, and tlic enclosed fiimilv began to be 
in great tenor, foi the houses weie desolated round 
about them, the numbci s of people that died were 
scarce to be reclvoned up, the bills gave an account 
of nearly fifteen hundred a week within the walls, 
notwithstanding the infinite number of people that 
were gone away into the country, so that it was Ins 
(the muster's) opinion, that there w ould not one soul 
remain in the whole city, but that all would perisli 
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Hou’e^cI, he concealed his fears as well as he was 
able, and continued os well his caie over his family 
as his earnest praters to God every day, and, as I 
may say, eieiy hour foi them 

In the midst of this iniserj’, and as he began to 
be veiy well pleased and iiiuih assisted with his new 
poitcr, and paiticulaily that he was one that haiing 
had the disteinpci , he concluded thei'e was no danger 
of his having it again, — I say, in the midst of this 
he was suipiised with a near affliction, for calling 
one inoi mug to his new porter, nobody answered , 
lie called scvciiil tunes again, and all that day and 
the next he hcnnl nothing of him But all the 
satisfaition he could get was fioni a watchman, who 
stoml at the dooi of a house that was shut up, for 
all sudi houses had “ Ijonl. have mercy,” and a great 
cross set on the dooi, and a watchman placed with- 
out to prevent any one coming out oi going in The 
watchman, heaniig the iiiiistei of the house call the 
poitei by his name, answenxi, and told him the poor 
man that used to stand at the door was sick of the 
plague, and he supposed was dead. The master 
aiisweied, “I know he was <-iik tliat I had first, and 
IS dead, but this was another" “Well, si i,” says 
the watchman, “ but he may be sick and dead 
too, I suppose, as well as the first ” “ No, no,” 

ia\s the master, “you must mistake, you mean the 
fii-st” “No, si I,” says the watchinaii , “I knew 
your first man Abraham was dead , but this man 
was called Thomas Molms, was he not?” “Yes,” 
says the ma.ster “ Then, it is he I mean,” says the 
watchman. “ Why, that cannot be,” Says the mas- 
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ter , “ he had been ill of the plague before and was 
recovered, and he cannot have it again" ‘'Alas' 
sir," says the watchman, “ ’t is that, I suppose, makes 
you so hard to understand me I know 't is many 
people's opinion that when any has had it and 
recover they are secure , but, I assure you, it is a 
miutake, for I have been twice recovered of it in the 
pest-house, and been well a fortnight between the 
whiles, and now I am abroad ogam , but I don't 
think myself safe at all by that, for I know several 
.that have had it three oi four times, and some that 
'^ve recovered thice or four times have notwitli- 
' kiiding died of it afterwaids " “ And is my 

porter Molins sick of it again says the master. 
“ Yes, sii," says the watchman, “ I lieartl he was , 
but I will acquaint you more pniticularly to- 
morrow ” 

Accordingly the next day he called to the watch- 
man again, who told linn that he had inquired, and 
found that poor Molins, the porter, was eaiTied away 
by the dead-carts, as they called them, the night 
before. .He was surprised exceedingly at this, and 
shut the wooden dooi immediately without speaking a 
word more to him , and going in, sat him down, grieved 
roost heartily, and wept by himself a great while to 
think that two poor men had thus lust then lives, as 
it Were, to preseive him 

After some time he considered that there was no 
room for him to be discxiuroged, so went to his wife 
and took a large glass of Canary, which was his usual 
cordial, and putting as good a countenance on it as 
he could, said nothing of the death of the pooi man 
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to his femily, but Tesolve(3 to leinain quietly in the 
condition he was in , and as it pleased God that all 
his house continued in pretty good health, he con- 
sidered that he had great reason to be comforted and 
thankful for that, and not to have any sorrows for 
others to affect his mind 

In this posture he remained about a fortnight 
more, having no manner of correspondence with the 
street, and he resolved to have no more porters , so 
he was perfectly without intelligence, except that 
still he found the watchman he had formerly talked 
with every day before the dooi of the house, os he 
thought, where he was at fii'st 

But after about a fortnight he grew impatient with 
being so entirely without intelligence and seeing none 
of the weekly bills, not know ing or hearing anything 
but the doleful iioisc of the dead-cart and the bell. 
At the end, I say, of the fortnight he opened his 
wooden window, and called to the watchman, asked 
him how he did, and how that house did where he 
was placed, supposing it the same where he was 
before “ Alas ' master,” says the poor man, “ the 
distressed family are all dead and gone except the 
journeyman, and he is earned to the pest-house, and 

I am placed at Mr ^’s at the next door, and they 

have three people sick and one dead ” 

He asked him then, m general, how it went in the 
city. He told him, very bad , that the last week's 
bill was above eight thousand of all distempers , that 
it decreased at the other end of the town in St Giles 
and in Holborn, the people being most of them dead 
or gone away, but that it increased dreadfully 
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towards Aldgate and Stepney, and also iii South- 
wark, uherc it had been moie niodciate before than 
in any othei pait of the town 

In a woi-d, this being the middle of September, 
the plague waa now in ib> utmost fiiiv and rage, only 
that, as above, it was abated in the west mil of the 
town, where it began, and, as the pom man told 
him. it had docreo-sed a little in C'lipplegate parish, 
though there still died in that parish lx;t»’ecn four 
and hve hundred a week, and in the pansli of Stepney 
above eight hundred a week 

It was heavy news to tins jioor gentleman to hear 
to what a dicadful height the calamity was come, 
and yet it wan some encouragement that it had 
begun to go off to the eastwnid, and that it bad 
decreased so inutli in r'lipplcgale ]iaiish, and he 
failed not to let bis family know it, but still as the 
houses on both sides of him, and almost the whole 
row on the side over against him, weic distempered, 
and some whole families dead, it was vciv terrible to 
them to think how they yet Imsl in the midst of 
death Ills family began now to be sorely afflicted 
for want of air for breath, and, with cmiiinuisl eating 
of salt meats, began to glow sLorbutic and out of 
order, He did what he niuld by dcsinng them to 
stir and be active and busy about the house to pre- 
serve health, but by no means suffered any window 
oi door to be opened , but as the weather began to 
be (xjoler than it had been, he continued to keep fires 
in every rcxim on that flc»r where they lodged, and 
had tw u of his family, w ho by tunis sat up half a 
night, and two more the other half of the night, 
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every night to keep the fires in, and watch the house 
foi fear of mischief 

This scorbutic illness increased pretty much upon 
them, but uai, greatly i-elieied at last by his acci- 
dental reading one day of people being cured of the 
scurvy at our islands Antigua or Nevis, by eating 
green lemons, aftei a long becalmed voyage from 
Guinea Upon this he remembered that he had a 
quantity of liiiie juice and lemon juic« in the house, 
which he gave plentifully about to the family, as 
often as they would drink it, .ind in about a week or 
ten days’ tunc they found themselves sensibly bettered 
hy the taking it 

The streets were now a melancholy sight to look 
into, the pavement was ovcrgiown with grass , it was 
not one time in twenty that they looked thiough the 
glass (for they never opened any easement) that they 
lould see anybody going along, or so mueh os a door 
open , as for the shops, they were all shut close, except 
that the apothecaries’ and elmndlei ■>’ shop-- kept a di»r 
open for the letting people come for what they wanted , 
not a coach or a cart to be seen, except now and then 
a coach carrying a sick body to the pest-house, and 
every night, three or four times a night, the dead- 
cart, with the bellman crying, “ Bring out your 
dead ” 

The poor man was now so impatient for want of 
his porlei that he could not content himself without 
opening his wooden window two or three times after 
this to talk with the watchman, who continued posted 
at the door of the house that was shut up, and to 
inform himself how things went , but at lost he looked 
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for him and found he vas gone too, which was a great 
loss to him, and he was the more troubled, because 
he intended to have given him some money 

But one day as he was looking through the glass, 
he spied the man standing on the other side of the 
street, and looking up towoids his house , upon which 
he ran immediately to his wooden window, and opened 
it, though not forgetting to make the usual smoke 
with gunpowder fur his preseivation When he had 
opened the door, the poor watchman told him he was 
glad to see him still alive, and that he had come twice 
before in hopes to sec him, but was afraid he had not 
been well , that he came to tell him that he was dis- 
missed from the house he was set to watch, most of 
the poor people being dead , and that if he pleased 
to accept it, he would sit at his door iii the daytime, 
as his two porters had done. 

He was glad of his offer, for hr had not been cosy 
for some time with being without , so he answered 
him, that he was glad to see him again, that he might 
give him something for what he had done for him in 
telling him how things were, so he thi-ew the poor 
man two crowns, for which he was very thankful , after 
which he accepted his offer, and he took his post at 
the door as the others had done before , but he would 
not let him go to the post-house at all, or to any 
other place, only to give him intelligence of things 
as he heaid them among his ncighliours 

He hail not been at the door many days but he 
called to his master and told him that he was glad 
to give him the good news that the infection abated, 
and that the weekly bill was now decreased 1837 in 
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one week, which had of a sudden given a great deal 
of joy among the people , that the burials in Cnpple- 
gate parish were sunk to within SOO, though in 
Stepney pansh they were still as high as ever, being 
between 800 and 900. 

He failed not to run to his wife and family with 
this good news, but was fain to moderate it too, for 
that his sons began to be impatient to go abroad, 
which, however, he was resolved not to suffer. This 
was about the last week in September 

The next week his new porter gave him notice 
that the plague continued to abate, that the bill of 
mortality was again decreased between 600 and 700 
more, though they were yet at a frightful height, 
being 5725 in a week, of all disea.ses 

However, it was a comfortable thing to think that 
the violence of the distemper began to assuage , and 
more especially that it abated in the part of the city, 
for in this last bill the burials in Cnpplegate pansh 
of all distempers came to but 196, which was but 
veiy few compared to 886 a week, which had died 
there a few weeks before So that the plague was as 
much ceased to them as it would have been to the 
whole Litv, if there hod not died above 1000 or 1200 
per week 

His sons would fain have had him now, like Noah, 
have sent out a dove, that is, to have let them have 
gone out of doors to have seen how things were, and 
how the cMty looked , and they urged him the more, 
because they began to hear a noise of people in the 
streets passing to and fro, and that pretty often , 
but he kept bis guard, and would not let any one 
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stir out on any terms, or on any pretence whatso- 
ever. 

The next week but two, whuh was the third in 
October, there was another detreasc of 1849 in one 
bill , and now his porter knocked nt Ins door (they 
did not open either door or wicket, but spoke to 
him), and he told thcmi be dcsiicd to speak to his 
niKster, to tell him some good iicus The master 
of the family soon ap|)cared at his usual wcxiden 
window, with one of his sons, and one of his daugh- 
ters The wiitchiiian told bun that now he hoped 
he could assure him that the visitation was really 
going off, that there hod died 1H1<9 less the last 
week than the week before, and that the Lord Mayor 
had ordered the carts to cease going about, except 
twice a week in sevcinl paits of the city, and in 
others but once each night, niid that there hod 
died but eighty -eight in Cnpplegate parish that 
week of all diseases , that indeed it continued very 
high in Stepney, and especially in Southwark, but 
that in the city it was extremely almted 

He let down to the poor iiiiui, foi Ins good news, 
a pint bottle of gcMid sack, and a small basket with 
provisions for him and his family And now they 
turned their two days of fasting, winch they had 
csiiistantly kept in the fainilv eierv week, into one 
day of fasting and one day of thauksgiving, when on 
tlie sudden, to the great surpnse of the whole family, 
the master himself, who was tlie life and spring of 
all tlie rest, and of all the management, which, undei 
God, had so evidently picsened them, — Isay, the 
master himself was taken very siek 
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It IS not foi me at this distance to desenbe the 
temble consternation tliey were nil in Nut only 
the whole family, but the master himself, concluded 
he was struck with the plague And through appre- 
hension lest he should be the means to give it to any 
of his childicn, he would oblige them to ha\e him 
earned out to the [icst-housc IIis wife and nil the 
children declared against it, and piotcsted to him, 
every one of them, tliat they would rather have 
the distemjicr witli hiiii, and leave the consequence 
to God’s inert) 

With these inqiortunitics he was prevailed with, 
but ordered a lied to lie made iinniedintely in one of 
the uppei looms mentioned before, and went pw- 
cutlv to bed, taking such things os were presenbed 
publiily b) the College ofPh\sicians to be given at 
anv one’s lieing ^Il^t taken w'lth the plague, which 
wiLs to pioNokc sweat Upon taking these things, 
he fell into a violent sweat iiiimcdiatoly, and con- 
tinued so all night Any one may suppose the fani- 
il) had but little sleep that night, being in the utmost 
concern foi so careful and so kind a father, as also 
very anxious to know whether their father hod the 
distenqiei or no 

No more can I represent lively enough the joy 
there was in the house, when the next day they 
found their father hud sweated veiy violently, fallen 
into a good sleep aftei it, and was so much refreshed 
and so well as to satisfy them all that his distem- 
pei was not at all infectious, but that it rather pro- 
ceeded fioin the great weight and pressure of his 
cares, which had been too heavy for his spirits, and 
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withaT, having taken some cold, as they thought, by 
standing too long talking at the wooden window to 
his watchman. 

In short, the sweating had relieved him eflectiially, 
and in two or three days he was about house again 
and tolerably well, though weak by sweating a 
little too much. 

While the master of the house lay thus, the 
family had no joy of the decrease of the plague , for 
what was the decrease to them if it broke out anew 
in their own house ? But as soon as the master 
recovered a little, then they began to look abroad 
again for intelligence And now they could see 
through their windows a new countenance of things 
in the streets and upon the houses , that the people 
began to go up and down the streeLs vciy frequently , 
and some began to open their shops, at least to open 
them half-way , the hackney coaches also were heard 
rumbling in the streets , so that without calling to 
the porter they cdUld easily perceive that the dis- 
temper was greatly decreased, and that the people 
that were left had more courage than before, and, 
in a word, that the plague was going off, at least 
in the city, and chiefly on that side where they 
lived 

Their porter or watchman confirmed it to them 
the next day, when the weekly bill came about, which 
he brought to them The master contented himself 
with hearing how it was, but would not let the bill 
be taken iii, nor would he yet abate one tittle of his 
strict guarding his family from convenung with the 
streets by aiiv means 
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It was now the last week in October, and so 
greatly was the plague decreased, that there was 
but twenty-two buned of it in all Cnpplegate par- 
ish, and but twenty-eight the week before, which 
was almost as surprising as the great rise of it at 
first , though even this week the hills were high in 
Stepney pansh and in Southwark also 

Mow, though tins was joyful news to this as well 
as to other families, yet he was as anxious about the 
danger of opening his doors too soon, as he was before 
of keeping them open at first too long He was 
aware that people would be rash in their joy, and that 
presuming on the health of the city being re-estab- 
lished, they would letum to their houses and bring 
out their goods on which others had died, and air 
them too soon, and so perhaps bnng back the infec- 
tion. And it was just as he had said, for about the 
middle of November the bills on a sudden increased 
400 at once, and rose from 1000 to 1400, and the 
city was in a ternble fnght upon this occasion 

But it pleased God that it went off ogam, and the 
weather coming in cool, the distemper abated again, 
and the bills continued decreasing till in the third 
week of November they were once more under 1000 
a week of all distempers, whereof but 65S of the 
plague 

It is true that, considenng the number of people 
who were dead, which was veiy near 100,000, and 
the great number fled away, which, according to the 
most moderate guess, was at least three times as 
many; considenng the numbers who had had the 
distemper and were recovered, who though, as was 
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evident in the case of the second porter, they «ere 
not entirely free from the return of tlie distemper, 
yet they were not sio \eiy easily infected as others, — 
I say, considering this, the dying of 652 a ueek now 
was as much as the dying of 2000 a ueek was at the 
beginning of August , and this made him continue 
his caution with the same rigour as evei, and indec^d 
with rather nioie, for he remembered well what a 
consternation the people were eveiy where in when 
the plague was so nuieascd as to die fioin 800 to 1000 
a week of all distempers, and even this week I now 
speak of, which was fioin the 14th of November to 
the 21 st, the bill stood at 905, wlicreof 652 of the 
plague 

Besides, tliere (lit*d in the city of the plague that 
very week above twice the number ns died in the week 
from 21st to the S28th of July, when the bill was 1761 
in all, for then theie died but 66 in all tlie nty 
within the walls, wheieas now tlierc died 127. 1 inean 
of the plague, so that the citv was not so healthy 
then os tlie outparts For example, the great parish 
of Cnpplegate was so strangely ustoied, that theie 
died in the week from the 21st to the 28th of Novein- 
lier no more than ten ixn-sons in all, mid but two of 
them of the plague, which perhaps was the least 
nunibei that hod been known in tliul parish liefore 
or since for above an hundred years 

All thesrf! things he calculnteil exactly, and, as he 
said, was very loth to lose all the fiuit of his care and 
caution, and of the close confinement he had submitted 
to, — I say, lie was very loth to lose it all at once by 
a rash and needless adventure His reasons were so 
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good, and their own safety so much concerned in it, 
that his family submitted to it with the more cheer- 
fulness, though they began to labour hard for breath 
at that time, and to be very desirous of air, having 
been shut up so close and so long, as above 

The first of December, like Noah, who opened the 
window of the Aik to send out liis dove, he opened 
his street dour for the first time and walked out 
The bill of inuitalitv the week bcfoie was 544 of all 
diseases, whereof only 333 of the plague, whereof 
ncaijy half of that number weie out of Stepney pansh, 
and the Southwaik side of the iivei, whci'e the sick- 
ness continued longest, and was longest before it 
began 

The first of December, I say, he walked out, but 
suficred none of his faiinlv to stir but himself, be 
viewred the sheets, the houses and shops, but con- 
versed with iioIxkIv, nor did he sec anybody that he 
knew, except a few just in his own iieighboiiihood. 
A vast number of houses weie standing empty and 
descrtcxl, the inhabitants being gone into the country , 
yet in some of those he observed servants, returned, 
who hod opencxl the windows and doors, and were, os 
we call it, airing the houses and the goods, making 
fires 111 all the rooms, opening the windows, and buni- 
ing perfumes in the looms, preparing them in that 
manner for the rctuiii of the families that belonged 
to them. 

The numbers of people in the streets were greater 
indeed than he expected , but this seemed to be exx-a- 
sioncd lather by the cuiiosity of the people which 
were left, which led them to go more abroad than 
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otherwise they would have done, for in the back 
streets and ways less frequented he found very few 
people. 

He came home again in a few hours, not having 
visited anybody, or made any inquiries after any of h}s 
friends, or any one else, and resolved to keep up to 
his close quarters one week longer, nor would he buy 
any fresh provisions, or suffer any one to go to market, 
but resolved upon some new measures which he put 
in practice the week following He went out early in 
the morning, and taking his eldest son and his appren- 
tice with him, they walked on foot as far as Totten- 
ham High Cross, and finding a house there of one of 
his acquaintance, which had not been affected at all, 
he took lodgings or apaitnicnts in it for his whole 
family, and the same day returned to London The 
same week he removed them all thither, carrying his 
own goods and some piart of his own provisions , all 
which he caused to be fetched by waggons belonging 
to the country people, and such a.s he hud good in- 
formation were sound and had not been infected 
at all 

Here 'he not only relieved his family with fresh air, 
which they so much wanted, but with fresh provisions 
also, which he hod iiOw brought to them from Wal- 
tham Market by his old higgler who hod supplied 
the family at the beginning of the year. 

He left his hou.se at London fast locked up, except 
the gate in his yard, the key of which he gave to the 
honest watchman, and went himself, or his son, or his 
apprentice, two or three times a week, to see that 
everything was safe and in good order. And thus 
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he continued till the Febiuary following , for all the 
months of December and January the plague con- 
tinued in the city, and at the latter end of December 
it began to increase again, which was believed to be 
by the people's returning faster than oidinoiy to their 
dwellings , so that the third week in December the 
number increased was 83, and there died of the plague 
still S81, the whole bill being 525 

But by the beginning of February, the family being 
well recovered and refreshed, and all in perfect health, 
and the city being filled again with people, and in 
pietty good state of health, he removed all back again, 
and came to his house, opened his doors, and earned 
oil his business as before. 

Thus, next under the protection of God's provi- 
dence, a complete retirement from the street, and from 
conversing on any account whatevei with the rest of 
the people, separating from them, and having, as we 
may say, nothing to do with them, neither to buy or 
sell, or speak or sit with or near them, has been ap- 
proved to be capable of effectually preserving a man 
or a family in the time of an infection. 

I will not suppose this man or his family, who were 
so severe in fasting and humbling themselves before 
God all the time they were undei apprehensions of 
the distemper, and surrounded with daily experience 
of the dreadful calamity that lay upon the nty, could 
so far foiget themselves now os not to give God 
thanks in the most solemn manner possible for their 
deliverance That part I take for granted, they 
could not be rational creatures any more than Chris- 
tians and retain no sense of so signal preservation. I 
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will therefore, I say, take that for granted, and sug- 
gest that the master of the family, with the utmost 
seriousness and devotion, performed this part, and 
that he obliged all his family to do the like 

Here is now a perfect rule for any one to walk by, 
and to preserve themselves against the most violent 
iiit«-tion that ever yet happened in this nation, for 
such I esteem tliat plague to be. And I judge it by 
this, that although we call it a plague jear, and that 
the number of persons that died is amiiinted to the 
whole }ear, that is, from the SOth of December 1664 
to the 20th of December l665, yet the gross part 
of the number perished within the compass of less 
than four months, namely, from the 18th of Julv to 
the 14th of No\ ember, in whuh time theie died 
81,559 people of all distempeis, whereas the whole 
number in the twehe months, ns by the yearly bills, 
amounts to but 97,306 Or take it of the.iiuiiibeis 
reckoned to die of the plague, and brought in so by 
the bill of mortality, the whole number that died of 
the plague in the jeai from the 20th of December 
1664 to' the 19lh of December 1665 was 68,596, 
whereof there dicsl in the coiiijmss of the four months 
abosc mentioned, fiom the 18th of .July to the 14th 
of November, 65,045 So that in the whole sc\eii 
months ol Janunrj, Kebruarv, Mnreb, Apnl, May, 
June, and Dccemlier, and half Julj and half Novem- 
ber, there died of tlie plague 3551, and no more 
Again, 111 nine weeks of these four months the 
violence of this contagion was indeed most dreadful, 
and beyond all that ever was before in this nation 
For example, from the 9th of August to the 16th of 
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October there was buned 60,410 persons, an incredi- 
ble number, if we consider that, bv the judgment of 
all that ha\e been seriously inquisitive in that matter, 
the bills of moTtalitv neither did, nor was it possible, 
as circumstances were then known to be, that they 
should give a full account of the numbers of people 
that perished in that dtcadful Lalainity Many per- 
ished in the fields and highways, wandeniig in their 
distrevs and desperation from the town, desolate and 
not knowing whither to go, the villages adjacent 
also refusing to suffei them to come in, or to give 
them any shelter Thousands perished in those 
towns adjacent to London which are not included in 
the bills of moitality, which were, notwithstanding, 
crowded with people who fled thithei from London 
in the beginning of the infection, expecting safety 
there , which, however, the distemper being so violent, 
was little protection to them, and thev rather assisted 
to make those towns more unhealthy tlian they would 
perhaps have otherwise been These towns are said 
to have buried above 6000 people, some think many 
more, such as follows — 


Chelsea. 

Tottenham. 

Deptford. 

Kensinirton 

Newington 

Lewisham. 

Knightsbridge 

Walthamstow 

Perkham 

Hammersmith 

Low Leyton 

CamberwelL 

Fulham 

Stratford 

Clapham 

Brentford. 

East & West Ham 

Battersea 

Chiswick 

Barking 

Putney 

Pancras 

Ilford 

Wimbledon. 

Paddington. 

Wanstead. 

Wandsworth. 

Hampstead 

Woolwich 

Tooting 

Hornsey 

Greenwich 

Mitcham 

EdmontoiL 

Eltham. 

Streatham 
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Yet, in this dreadful visitation, a retreat has been 
effectual in the very city, and doubtless would still 
be BO if managed with the same prudence at another 
time 

Here is the example. The pattern contains com- 
plete directions , and I cannot doubt but if the same 
method were taken by any family, the same secunty 
would, by the blessing of God, be obtained 

I am to observe, that whereas this gentleman laid 
in a magazine of stores suiGuent foi his family, I 
mean provisions for a whole year, so, as he was not 
shut up above seven months, he had a great quan- 
tity of biscuit, beer, cheese, beef, and other things 
remaining 

If his stores were short in anything 't was in fine 
flour and butter, but the recuion was not that he had 
not duly proportioned ever} thing foi an etjual supply, 
but that his wife, his children, and indeed servants 
and all, having not been used to the coarse hard 
biscuit-bread, could at first scarce bite it with their 
teeth, and contnved abundance of small things, pud- 
dings and. pies, and cakes of several sorts, and bread 
such os their own little oven would bake , only that, 
wanting yeast, they could not supply themselves with 
such bread as they usually had, but were obliged to 
make it heavy and sad, not knowing how to leaven 
their bread, as some countries do On the other 
hand, they nnngled butter and sometimes fine oil 
with their flour, and mode an abundance of baked 
things to supply the place with bread, and this was 
the reason of their flour not holding out so well os 
their bread. 
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However, as I majr suppose, when he brought 
his family home again, and the markets were open 
and provisions came m plenty again, and might be 
eaten freely, he brought out what was left of his 
magazine, that is to say, of the eatables and liquids, 
and made a thank-oifenng of it to the pool , nor 
was it a small quantity in the whole, seeing he had 
left — 

1500 lb weight of bread. 

5 hogsheads of his beer 
300 lb Weight of cheese 
5 flitches of bacon 
i barrels and a piece of salted beef 
No pork and no butter or flour 

This account is given the more largely, because it 
may stand as a maik of direction, which will not 
merit any exception in the mannei And I tan 
assure my reader that several families have been 
pi-eserved in this late dreadful plague at Marseilles 
by the same method , and I hai e seen letters from 
thence full of the particulars, and acknowledging 
the success 

It IS true that the poorer inhabitants are not able 
to do thus, and, therefoie, this example, oi this 
advice, docs nut immediately reach to them But, as 
in the first pait of this work, I have mentioned what 
care might, and indeed ought to be taken of the 
poor, VIZ., to remove their wives and children, to 
keep and succour them in particular, separating them 
from the rest, — I say, that then would the remain- 
ing inhabitants, who were able thus to retreat, do it 
in the mannei as here described, they would necessa- 
nly employ so many of the men who should remain 
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as porters and \«atchnien at their doois, and subsist 
them with ]jrovisiuns from within, that even those 
poor men would not be exposc'd to the conversing 
with one another, which is the fata] part in such 
extremities as these 

It is nothing but the necessity of going about 
among one another which piuinpts the contagion, 
and extends it into every corner of the city If the 
poor could live within doors, us the nch may, the 
poor would be as safe as the iich are, but that ne- 
cessity that sends them abioad to get then bread 
bnngs them home infc'cted 

It IS not so iiiutb the poor living close and not 
cleanly that infects tliein Their dirty clothes and 
uncomfortable lodgings and hard fare does not give 
them the plngiie, does not infect them If so, they 
would nevei lie without it I will not say but that 
it makes their cure moie difficult, and want of food 
and of physic makes them sink under it, when they 
have it, but it is then going abioud among one 
another that mtects them, and then want of con- 
veniences and of being assisted and looked after 
causes them to pensh faster than otheis 

The w hole scheme of ray discourse, thei-cfore, aims 
at separating the people as much as possible from 
one another, and on this dep'iids then safety and 
health , I mean os to second causes, and the means 
of preserving it. As to the agency of Providence, I 
am no way invading it, or iiiifKiuching the wisdom of 
Heaven in the diiectiiig th(s<e things 

I must say I reject, though with decency, the 
notions of those people who take upon them to tell 
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us that the plague is not conveyed by contagion from 
the bodies infected It seems to me to be an ill- 
grounded hypotlicsis, argued upon as the persons \iho 
espouse those notions think fit , and ns the opinion 
IS boldly adiBiiced against the universal experience 
of mankind for many ages, I leave them to be con- 
futed by the same expeneiico 

However, to avoid cavilling, or making this work, 
which is written vvith a better design, a scene of 
debate, I leave them to their own notions, and those 
that please to believe them may vcntuie then lives 
upon the faith of it, if they think fit , but I believe 
few will And, in the ineantmic, I acknowledge, as 
at the beginning, that I wiite this upon a supposition 
of the common hypothesis, namely, tliat the distemper 
IS what wc call catching oi contagious , that is to suv, 
the sound arc infevted by the sick, let it lie in what 
niannei they please, whether by effluvia fiom then 
bodies, by animalcula mixed and diawn into our 
bodies with oui breath, or by the venom of the 
tumours, blains, and soies, or how you please, and 
that conversing with those who me infected gives the 
infection, which is propagated in that manner from 
one to anothei I say, I laid down this as a principle 
which experience and the judgment of veiy able 
physicians and men of long piactice confirm to me, 
whose authonty I must needs say I have not yet 
seen ovei thrown , and os the history I have given of 
a family preserved by retinng from conversation is 
really the history of several families rather than of 
one, and is a perfect model for future practice, I 
think that account, with several othei's wh^ch I could 
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give, within the compass of my own knowledge, or 
the particulars thereof I have had from the persons 
of credit, — I say, these are convincing proofs to me 
at least of what I build upon, namely, that the dis- 
temper IS taken by contagion from the diseased 
bodies Let those who believe otherwise act as they 
see fit , but let them remember that they cannot say 
they have wanted pi'ecaution, derived from innumer- 
able examples of those who have been infected by 
their conversing with others. 

I must confess, I think the publishing such a vast 
variety of opinions in this case as we see every day 
brought to light, is like publishing the cavils and 
opinions of divines in the great dispute about the 
Tnnity, dangeious instead of directing to the readers , 
amusing the people so that (though in the most im- 
poi-tant article of religion) they know not what to 
conclude, oi which opinion to accept. 

In like manner here, in the most iinpoi-tant article 
of our health we are so perplexed with the opinions 
of the physicians, some declaring tlic plague not 
dangerous in one way, and some that it is most dan- 
gerous in other ways; while by common cxpenence 
we find it dangerous every way , and this earned up 
to such a degree as it is, that we know not whom to 
follow, or whom to give credit to 

My short judgment, and which I leave to expen- 
ence, is this, that be the bodies of sick persons in- 
fectious or not, be it safe to visit and converse with 
them or be it not, things which we may never deter- 
mine in theory, this is certain, that in declining 
conversation with the nek, nay, m declining all com- 
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munication with one another in time of infection, 
there ran be but little error, and 't is the much safer 
way foi all people to act , in the negative there ran 
be no danger , the retisiat then, which I recommend, 
must be acknowledged to be the roost innocent mis- 
take that man or family can commit 

It is a fine notion, if I hod said a fine-spun notion 
I had been excusable, to say that we are in no danger 
of infection from conversing with infected bcxlies* 
but nho do these gentlemen think they shall per- 
suade to run the hazard of the expenment ^ Nay, 
will the gentlemen themselves show ns the way ^ and 
if they should, we must sec through the whole visita- 
tion before we call tell whether they are in the right 
or not. 

Nay, if it should happen that any hold adventurer 
should thus hazard the experiment and live, even then 
it does not prove the thing to lie true, for he may live 
and not be infected, and yet I may catch it at the 
first attempt and be lost Perhaps this man's con- 
stitution, or precautions, or particular conduct, oi 
Ills fate may pi event him being infected, but yours 
or mine may not There are infinite numbers pensh 
in a plague, that is true, and this convinces us that 
it IS a czintagion conveyed from and catched of one 
another, yet in the hottest and highest infection 
that ever was, some have escaped and never been in- 
fected at all, although they may have lived among 
the infected bodies all the time I knew a sexton 
and bearer of a parish in Iioiidon who dug all the 
graves, and lieli>ed to carry all the bodies that weie 
earned in coffins to the grav'e, in the whole pansh he 
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lived in, and yet never had the distemper, and the 
like instances of many others , but this is as fai from 
proving that the distemper is not infecting, as it 
proves that musket bullets do not kill men in an 
army, because all that are shot at or wounded do not 
die. 

Some ascnbe it to the goodness of Ihovidence, and 
10 a merciful disposition for the comfort of the citi- 
Kns of London at that time, that the persons neces- 
sary to tend the sick, to buiy the dead, and to assist 
in public matters, were preserved, and very seldom 
had the plague, as nurses in the veiy thambers of the 
sick, and in the pest-houses, hospitals, &c , cart- 
dnvers and bellmen that earned away the dead 
bodies in the night, and gmvc-diggcrs who assisted 
to bury them, and the like, and, as it was said, mar- 
ket people who brought provisions to market, and 
who, they say, never hod the distemper 

But (1 ), with due deference to oral tradition, this 
IS a mistake It is true, poor people pressed by their 
own circumstances, trade and workmanship being at 
a kind of-ivill stop, were glad for bread at any hazard 
to undertake those dangerous and dismal offices of 
tending the sick and burying the dead , and in many 
cases the magistrates of the city obliged them to do 
it , but then it must be acknowledged that many did 
catch the distemper, and many of them died, though, 
as in other cases, not all of them. 

(2.) After the sickness had been some time among 
us, as in all infections some died, so in this some had 
been infected and recov ered , and though it is true 
that it did not perfectly secure them from a relapse, 
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or from having it a second or third time, or oftener, as 
it was found by expenence, yet it was a general notion 
with the people that they could not have it twice, and 
that made such as had recovered be the bolder in offer- 
ing themselves to those works , and perhaps, too, they 
were not so easily infected as others were, though 
they were not wholly secured So that by the time 
the plague was come to its height most of the nurses 
and necessary people above were made up of such as 
had been infected and were lecovercd , and this pni- 
ticulor circumstance recommended them to the fami- 
lies they were employed in, because they then thought 
they weie safe from losing the nurse they had de- 
pended on, having her die in the bouse, oi having 
her cairied away when she was most wanted, and per- 
haps nut any other to be hod 

So that, upon the whole, those people not dying 
as others did is very fai from being a convincing 
reason that the plague was not contagious, &c , as 
to the market people, higglers who brought provi- 
sions to London, being so singulaily preserved by 
Heaven in mercy to the distressed citizens, that none 
of them had the plague or earned it home to then 
iamilies, I would be very far from lessening so great 
and valuable a memorial of merciful heaven, and of 
His care for the good of His afflicted creatures, if I 
were sure of the fact, but as I have never met with 
sufficient authority for the thing, or had it proved so 
as 1 might depend upon the truth of it, I shall say 
no more than this to it that os those who relate it 
look upon it to be little less than miraculous, so os 
such I should receive it if it was proved to be true. 
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but if it were true, it neither way proves that tlie 
distemper was not catching 

But to come a little nearer home, if this were true, 
what mean the physicians and the Government in 
Fiance at this time ^ And what are they doing there 
in surrounding the towns which are visited with their 
soldiers, keeping in tlic sound with the sick till they 
all pcnsh together ? What need of the di-codful sever- 
ities they have used thcie, in shooting deail so many 
innocent people, who, made desperate hv their danger, 
have attempted to escape either hy force or secretly, 
and get away, if possible, out of the danger!* If the 
poor, desperate crcatuics did not see that to be locked 
up there among the infected people was present death 
to them, and that they would be unavoidably infected 
and lost, what pushes them upon such desperate at- 
tempts for escape, in which they are almost 801*0 to 
be discovered, and, if discoveied, are sure to be killed 
without mere} ■' I say, what can push them upon 
such desperate things but the apparent knowledge of 
the distemper being catching from the bodies of their 
fnends who are infected ■* 

On the other hand, why sut h seventies, nay, cruel- 
ties and barbanties (for if there was no reason for 
them they must be called such), os shooting to death 
two poor, innocent children who, in mere duty to 
their distressed father, who lay sick 111 Lhe mountains, 
found means to pass the lines ui Dauphine in the 
night, and go to him to cany him ichef, which two 
poor ehildi-cn, one thirteen years old and one four- 
teen, were shot without mercy, and against the en- 
treaties and cnes of the \er\ inhabitants where they 
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were taken ’ What need, I say, of such inexorable 
cruelty if necessity and the just feai of injection from 
the bodies of those miserable creatures did not make 
it justifiable ? 

I might instance many other acts of seventy, such 
as shooting five soldiers who liad the guard of the 
lines, for having pursued two slicsip to kill them 
within the lines, lest they should get back and infect 
the country, so that the (xior men were killed foi 
their extiaordinary diligence in their duty. 'PherD 
are more stones of the like naluie which we have had 
publicly pnnted and written, but as I cannot depend 
on the truth of the partiinlais, I omit them The 
general part, nanielv, that thev do piactise things, 
and do shoot and put to death all that attempt to 
escape if they come within their icach, is undoubted 

Now 't IS certain the Fremh, who are a nation of 
humanity, would nevei exeiiise such seventies upon 
then own people — I menu they would not as a 
nation, and as a Govcmmeiit under wholesome laws 
— if they were not fully satisfied that the ( ontngion 
of this disteinpi'i w thus conveved fioin the bodies of 
the infected to the bodies of the sound, and that it 
was dangerous for the sound to lonveise with the sick 

This opinion of theirs ’t is evident all their physi- 
cians come into, and it is allowed that the French 
Courtis not ill-fuinishevl with gentlemen that have 
made the greatest proficiency in the knowledge of 
medicine, and in the studv of distempers, of any 
nation whatsoever 

Nor 18 it the opinion of the physicians there only, 
but the same notion is cntei'tnined by all the Chns- 
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ban world, ns appears by the prohibiting commerre 
and even conversation with any person coming from 
France , which, it is plain, proceeds from the appre- 
hensions lest those people should be already infected 
with the distemper, and should communicate it from 
their particular bodies to the people they come aiiiong. 

Now, if it was true, as these men insinuate, that no 
contagion can be conveyed from one body to another, 
then all the nations in Cliristendoin pi-oceed at present 
upon wrong notions. All the people they kill in the 
seventies I speak of are unjustly and injuriously 
kdled, and there are just so many cold- blood murders 
committed by them , likewise all the measures taken 
to keep the people in the places infected from coining 
among the people that arc sound and not infected, 
ore ndiculous and to no purpose 

I shall say no more to this matter , the ctintrary is 
an amusement, and, if I mav give iny opinion, cannot 
extend veiy far, noi will the gentlemen that have 
advanced it, I believe, get'inany friends to it, at least 
not such as will ventuie then lives upon the credit of 
the opinion 

On the other hand, if I go on a mistake, I err in 
much good coinpaiiv, for I have the practice of the 
whole Christian world on my side Nay, though I 
were to grant it was a mistake, w hich, howevei, I can 
by no means do, yet I am right in my proposals, in 
that I am laying down roles for the preservation of 
mankind upon the foot of that same principle which 
they all go upon, namely, that of the distemper being 
infectious, that is to say, that the infection is taken 
from one to another by the infected bodies emitbmr 
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poisonous pai-ticles either from the pores of the body 
or from the breath, or from some malignant effluvia 
which pass from the body infected and are received 
by the body at that tune to be infected , when the 
world may, by the introducing this new opinion, 
change their methods universally, then, and not 
before, the scheme I lay down may lie voted useless. 
I might pioceed to some common remedies or pre- 
servatives which have been found useful in times of 
infection to those whose circumstances would not 
permit them to retire from company and from con- 
versing with then neighbours But our physicians 
have ciowded the world with medicines, ns well simple 
os compound, and there is no room to say anything 
after them However, as I have no notion, I must 
confess, of venturing among infected people without 
any preservative, I cannot but mention some of them. 
1 have known that some have presei ved themselves in 
the last plague, 1665, by only having a bottle of 
vinegar iii their hands, and lieing conliTiually smell- 
ing to it I myself have nd through a town infected 
with the plague with a bunch of rue in my mouth, 
and have been seemed , others have taken rue and 
woi mwood together I know a physician who visited 
several patients, even in the pest-house near London 
in 1665, and went freely into their chambers, but all 
the while he was in the rooms would be chewing a 
stalk of angelica in his mouth, and eveiy morning, 
before he went among them, drank the quantity of 
an ordinary glass of Canary with the stalk of angelica 
steeped in it, and he never was infected so as to be 
quite sick with it. 
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Innumerable such prescnptions were to be bad, 
built on the experience of many who ha\e practised 
them, but noth mg of all this ever comes up to the 
grand experiment which I have recommended in this 
work — I mean that of separating ourselves, and 
retiring wholly from conversation, whethei in fam- 
ilies or otherwise, and laying in store of provisions, 
to shut themselves as entirely up as if “ Lord, have 
mercy, " and a cross, was set on their door 

P'requent sweatings by those that arc retired, as 
above, cannot but be very useful to them, as well 
for preventing the mischiefs whuh frequently follow 
being too closely confined and want of air, ns to 
keep the body from any mischief leceived, or like to 
be received, from the nearness of the contagion , but 
then those sweatings should be very moderate and 
gentle, and chiefly occasioned by some little stirring 
and exercise, such os running up and down stairs, or 
any bnsk motion, but with a first reserve against 
ovei -tiling the spirits or heating the bloodi 
I object nothing against the medicines presenbed 
by the physicians Every one will act in that case 
os then opinion of the several physicians they use 
prompts them , all that I hay e thought needful of 
that kind I have tied down to preparative physic, as 
above. What is to be done when the distemper is 
come, when the body is infected and the distemper 
has seized the blood, that is not the business or 
design of this undei taking, nor does it come within 
the compass of what we call preparations 

When the blood is once tainted, and the body 
infected, preparations are tlien at an encL Then you 
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must look upon the fortress as effectually besieged 
and formally attacked, and you must muster up 
all the strength of nature and art for your relief. 

But this IS not my part, as I have said , but hav- 
ing brought up the several states of health to this 
length, I leave it to talk of the other part — I mean 
preparations for the plague What preparations I 
have mentioned yet are such as are needful to 
preseire the body from the plagua And when 
the person has the plague really upon him, I have 
no more to say but this he must turn his thoughts 
another way, viz , he must make preparations for 
death , I see nothing else before him, nor ought 
he to ex|iect anything else And this bnngs me to 
the second part of my work 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE PLAGUE 

This IS the hardest part of the work by far , but 
of the two, infinitely of greater consequence, as the 
eteinol state into which we are all to pass from this, 
lb of more consequence tlian the present state. 

Life and time are indeed of an inestimable value, 
but they are only so, or principally so, os on the 
happy conclusion of them depends the eternal wel- 
fare of the person to whom they are so valuable ; 
and especially, the pieparations for an eternal state 
are only to be made in time, which, once slipped 
away, lost and unapplied, is irrecoverably lost for 
ever. 

The approaches of death are oftentimes imper- 
ceptible, and the attacks sudden , the distempers by 
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which we ore earned away are violent, and it u a 
double terror to the dying person to have the work 
of (dying and the work of repentance both upon his 
hands together Oh, sinner ' i-eineniber that the ter- 
rors of thy conscience will be a weight too heavy to 
he borne at the same time with the terrors of death. 
Nay, the terrors of conscience are those alone which 
give terrors of death, which make the passage out of 
life dreadful , and these many times make a disease 
mortal which would not otheiwise be so. Were the 
diseases and casualties of which people fre(]uently die 
in this populous city nghtly given into the bills of 
mortality, many would be set down of othei distem- 
pers than as we find them Instead ot hanged them- 
selves (being distracted), and cut their own throats 
(being distiocted), it would be said, hanged themselves 
(being in despair), and cut their own thioats (being 
in di'eodful trouble of mind), instead of pain in the 
head, it would be pom in the mind , instead of con- 
vulsions it would be said, hoiror of conscience, and 
the like I doubt not but these horrors I speak of 
throw the body into fevers and convulsions, and at 
least assist those distempers to destroy us It is 
enough to have a violent fever drink up the moisture 
and life, and not to have the arrows of the Almighty 
'drinking up the spiiits, that, therefore, Chiistians 
may prepare in tune for the dreadful moments which 
are approaching, that when the call is heard, no 
other noise may drown their comforts, and that the 
business of life may now without any delay be to 
prepare for death, — I say, that they may be moved 
to do thus, this tract is wntten. 
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The apprehensions tve are under at this time of the 
approaching calamity which afflicts our neighbours, 
are a kind of summons to this preparation, and that 
more forcible than can be given from the mouth of 
man , and many thousands will have reason to be 
thankful for so long a waining, so timely a summons , 
even all those who listen to the voice of it Let me 
add a mite to this treasury The goodness of God 
IS very conspicuous in this, that as a pestilence sweeps 
whole towns and cities of people away, and death 
rages like an ovei whelming stream, that there is little 
or no time given for repentance or calling upon God 
— little time to look up or to look in — so that 
notice given of its approach ought to be taken for 
the time of intei val, for both looking up and looking 
in, and be improved to that purpose 

Nay, so merciful is God to us, that we really have 
more time usually given to us in the case of a plague, 
I say, more time than we base in most sorts of other 
distempers, and that tune blest with greater advan- 
tages Tills IS so much against the common notions 
we have of it, that it recjuires some explanation, but 
you will be more fully informed of it in a short dis- 
courae which happened between some relations in a 
family in London, just before the last great plague 
The time before that di’eadful visitation was, as 
this IS, a time of apprehension and terror , something 
like this, it IS true, the warnings wert not so long or 
the danger so very remote The distemper, accord- 
ing to that eminent physinan Dr Hodges, was 
brought to Holland on board a ship, in some bales 
of goods from the Levant, I think from Smyrna, as 
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this contagion now raging in France was said to be 
brought in bales of goods from Zidon and the Isle of 
Cyprus. 

From Holland it came over hither, how it was 
brought over to us, or by who, that was never par- 
ticularly known, or at len.st not publicly The first 
that died of it heie, at least that was put into the 
bills openly os dead of the plague, was in the pansh 
of St Giles-in-the-Fields It was i-epoited that the 
whole family died , and I have some reason to be- 
lieve they did too, but there was but one entcied 
in the weekly bill, and this was about December 
1664 

This was Heaven’s first alarm to the city of London, 
for it was remarkable that the infection began in the 
, heart of the kingdom, as I may tall it It did not 
begin in a remote place, as has been the case in 
France, where it began nt Marseilles, abocc 400 
miles off Pans, and so came on gi ndiially , ■ but it 
first appeared in I.x)iKlun itself, and, as 1 hai c said 
above, the fint that was publicly giien in in St. 
Giles's pansh, about the 20th of December 1664 
As this blow was near the heart, so it more nearly 
touched the people, and their appieheiisioiis seemed 
to be in pisiportion more serious and aiTeeting 

Two brothers and a sistci, the childien of one 
pious and serious mother, a widow, lived together in 
one house in the city, they were all grown to years 
of discietioii, the sister (the youngest) being about 
nineteen, and one of the brothers near forty, the 
other about twenty-six years of age The sister was 
a most religious and well-instructed young woman, 
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knowing in all religious and heavenly knowledge , the 
brothers men of business, engaged in it and taken 
much up with it They had been religiously edu- 
cated, 'and were what we call sobei and orderly people, 
but being embarrassed in business and liuri'icd in the 
world, getting money and gtowiiig rich, they hod not 
made the concern of eternal life the chief business of 
the present life, as we all ought to do 

Tlie two gentlemen were merchants, had lived 
abroad, and being returned to England, were enteicd 
into great engagements of business, and had vast 
concerns on their hands , were partners, and had two 
or three servants and book-keepers that were daily 
in the counting-house and doing business, as well at 
the waterside as at the Royal Exchange with their 
masters. 

As the eldest of the two brothers was a widower, 
and had but two childicu, who were very small, and 
that the youngest brother was a bachelor, the young 
lady their sister was then housekeeper, and they 
called her familiarly their governess , and such in- 
deed she was many ways, being not only the guide 
of their whole family, which was large, but a faithful 
monitor to themselves also as occasions presented, 
though not at first with all the succ-ess that she 
wished for , their heads and hearts, as above, being 
wholly taken up with business and the woild. 

The old lady did not live in the house with them, 
but having two or three younger children with her, 
lived a little way out of town, having also two other 
sons, young gentlemen of about nineteen or twenty 
years of age, who were abioad in Spain or Italy, and 
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placed in very good business by the directions and 
on account of their brothers. 

The good motlier of this family, having early im- 
pressions of the danger that was impending, began 
to have a heavy heart, and be deeply concei ned on 
account of her suns, and having icccived early im- 
pressions, os all the town indeed hud, that a heavy 
and grievous judgment was coming upon the city, 
and upon the whole nation , and as site came fi'e- 
quentlv to town to her sons, which was, as it were, 
her other family, she failed not on eveiy occasion to 
be putting them in mind what a stroke, as she said, 
was (ximiiig upon the nation, and upon the city in 
particulai , and to let them know wliat a dismal time 
it would be with all those people especially whose 
eternal state was not secured, and who had not the 
comfort of a safe passage out of life in then view 

This she uiged upon her (hildien every time she 
came to see them, and particulaily would be repie- 
senting to them how it was in London in the time of 
the great plague, as it was then called, which had 
been twenty-nine years before, “ which I,” says she, 
“very well remember, having lived here all that 
while, and lost several relations and acifuaintaiices 
who died of the infection, at which time there died 
10,400 people of the plague in the city only , and 
likewise in the plague eleven years before that, viv , 
in 1634, when there died of all distempers above 
54,000 people in I^iidon and the out panshes, not 
reckoning in the city of Westminster, or the parishes 
of Stepnev, Hocknev, Islington, Lambeth, Rother- 
hithe, or Christ Chureh, and Newington in Surrey," 
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She talked so often of it that her elder son used to 
tell her she was a little too positive , that it looked 
as if she would be thought prophetic , that the plague 
was not actually broken out because one man had 
died of it , that he believed it was always in one part 
or another of the citv a little , that the plague in 
1636, which she remembered, held eight years, and 
that every year theie died, nioi-e or less, from 300 to 
3000 , that there was yet no publication of it, “ and 
I hope, madam,'” says he, “there will not,” and 
therefore that we should not be always alarming 
one anothei as if it was at the door , that the calam- 
ity was terrible enough when it eanie, but that to be 
always in a flight about it, was to make it a judg- 
ment when it was no judgment, and the like , in a 
word, like her sister preachers, Mary Magdalene, &c., 
her “ words seemed to them as idle tales ” (Luke 
xxiv 11) 

However, like a true, affectionate mother, she con- 
tinued her monitory discourses to them “You, 
sons,” says she, “ are giown up, and arc above my 
admonition os the mother, but you cannot be out of 
the reach of exhortation , and my speaking to you,” 
says she, “ is with so much regard to youi years, that 
you ought nut, however, to take it amiss that I press 
you to prepare for the dreadful time of a visitation 
if it should lome ” 

“ No, madam,” says the eldest son, “ none of your 
children will take it amiss , but we think you make 
your company, which was always pleasant to us, be 
a little melancholy, for that you are always upon 
this fnghtful subject I doubt it is too much upon 
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your mind, and makes you heavy-heai ted when 
you might be cheerful.'” Apd then their discourse 
began 

Mother I cannot look back, child, without horror 
of mind upon the dreadful time m the year 1625 
I was but newly mained and settleil in the woild, and 
we were full of mirth os you arc now, and on a sudden 
the distemper broke out, and all our smiles were 
turned into lamentations and tears. 

Son It came suddenly, it may be, without any 
waming ? 

Mother. No, no, people had warning too , but we 
that were young people then, just as >ou are now, 
we would take no notice of it. Wc were marrying 
and giving in mainage to the very day that it came 
upon us, and when good people spoke to us of 
repenting and preparing to meet the Loid in His 
day of wrath, and humble oiii selves under His 
mighty hand, we thought them, just os you do now, 
too melancholy and phlegmatic , that they did not 
do well to alarm tlie people, and put families and 
cities into fnghts and disorders And thus we 
went on 

Son Well, madam, and yet for all that it may be 
you thought as senously of it when it came as they 
did I* 

Mother. Ay, son , but they that had thought sen- 
ously of it so long before us had a great advan- 
tage of us, and were so much before us in their 
prepaiations. 

Son They had so much more, indeed, to answer 
for if they were not better prepared. 
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Mother I think, son, it should be rather said ne 
had so much the more to answer for if we were worse 
prepared 

Son But, madam, what can we do in the case os 
it stands now ? Eveiy one ought to prepare for 
death whether thcie be a plague in the town or no 
Death comes in many other shapes than that of a 
pestilence 

Mother That is true, child , and I do not speak 
against daily picpaiations foi death God foibid I 
should. Hut when an infection comes, child, Death 
seems to come with more terror's about him, cuts 
down swifter, and we have less time to think what is 
to follow 

Son Some leflcct upon the seventy of the judg- 
ment upon that very score, in that people are swept 
away with a stroke, and have scarce time to look up 

Mother No, son, let none say so, for I affirm that 
God's meities are so iutei-sj>crs«l with Ills judgments 
that we have abundant cause to ai knowledge them, 
and ought to keep our eye upon it in this paitn ular, 
namely, that God always gives moie time to people 
to prepare for death m the case of a plague than of 
an ordinary distemper. 

Son How, madam ( That cannot be, for in the 
plague people often die in twelve houi-s after they 
are taken, whereas in fevers and other disteiinieiN 
they generally he as many days or more 

Mother Ay, son, but then you do not consider 
that the plague generally approaches a country by 
slow degrees, and you have many months’ wariiing of 
it before it comes , so that if it swept all away in a 
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day, there is no i-oom to call it seventy, for every one 
had warning of it heforehancL, 

Son But people do not look on the judgment at 
particular till it touches them personally, or that is 
points to them in a family capacity — that is to say, 
till it has gotten into the house 

Mother That folks do not take warning is their 
folly and fault , but that God gives them warning is 
their mercy, if they know how to make use of it. 

Son Everybcxly is willing to hope they shall escape 
Mother. But everybody ought to provide as if 
they were not to escape Every soldier in the army 
hopes to escape being killed, but every soldier puts 
on his headpiece that he may fare the better if he 

IS hit 

Son We should prepare, no doubt, but to be 
apprehensive continually, as if we were sure to have 
the distemper, is even to fi ight us into it All physi- 
cians agree that we should keep our minds cosy and 
calm , that the passions of fear and anger prepare 
the heart to receive and nourish the infection, at 
least to dispint and debilitate it, so that it is not 
duly fortified and encouraged to resist the approach- 
ing enemy which it is to struggle with 

Mother. You greatly mistake the thing, child, and 
mistake my meaning 1 am of the same mind, and 
say as the doctors do, though upon other grounds * 
the mind should be kept calm and free, that Nature 
might be assisted to repulse the enemy that attacks 
her But then I say that nothing can animate and 
encourage the mind like a fiim resignation to the 
will of God, and a comfortable hope that it shall be 
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well with us beyond life. This is certainly the best 
preparation for the distemper. 

Son. I do not deny but we should be always pre- 
panng for death, but we should not be discouraging 
ourselves before it comes 

Mother What do you call discouraging youi- 
selvesP Preparation is the only way to avoid being 
discouraged. 

Son You talk of preparation as if I was sure it 
would come upon me. 

Mother As soon as we have reason to be satisfied 
that the distemper is begun, and is among us, I think 
every one, speaking of his preparation, should loot 
upon himself as if absolutely struck, as much as if he 
saw the tokens upon his flesh 

Son. And is not that all phlegmatic and vapours, 
madam ? Do not many, do ye think, in the plague, 
as they do in othei distempers, fancy they have it till 
they reall} bring it, and so have it because they fancied 
they should have it P 

Mather You forgot what 1 said, son , I said as to 
our preparations 

Son You distinguish nicely, madam, but others 
will take it another nay You say we should ala ays 
look upon our rase as if we lealJy hod the distemper; 
certainly that would be poring too much upon a thing 
so dreadful ' Why, it would make some people go 
distracted • 

Mother. I distinguish clearly, son, though not so 
nicely as you would have me. I say, as to our pi ep- 
arations, we .should do thus, that is to say, we ought 
to prepare for death os if we had the distemper just 
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now upon us , and my reason is good, because, I can 
assure you, when the body is agitated with that dis- 
temper, there will be as little capacity as there may 
be time to look up to God and to prepare for death 

Son Why, madam, you would lia\e us think our- 
selves all dead men, oi as if we were under a sentence 
of death, only repneved, nne die, a little while, and 
to be executed at the pleasure of the judge 

Mother Why, truly our case is no other than that 
in the whole ordinary course of life , but in this of 
the plague it is much more so, especially to such 
whose business and circumstances call them to con- 
tinue in the city on such an occasion, as you say, son, 
yours does 

Son Well, madam, you have been iii London dur- 
ing two plagues, that in 1625 and that in 1636, and 
you are still olive , why may we not fare as well now 
if it should come '* 

Mother. The more I have of the mercy of God to 
account for, child But I cannot say I was in the 
city all the while , for the last plague, I was absent 
in Cheshire , but the first, indeed, I saw wonderful 
things and ternble to lelnte , and this makes me say 
we should all look upon ourselves ns dead persons oi 
as repneved cnniinals, and giving up ourselves entirely 
into God's hands, should stand ready expecting to 
answer at the first coll, and say, “Come, Lord Jesus 
foi, take my word, son, if it comes- you ’ll say 'tis a 
time to tremble at, a time to be prepaied for, not a 
time to prepare in 

Son But, madam, it may please God to avert the 
judgment , He may be better to us than our fears 
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Mother If it should be so, no man would ever 
repent of his preparations if they were sincere, or say 
it was so much lost But flatter not yourself, son, 
with Its not coming, it is not coming, but come 
Have you not seen it begun ^ There are several dead 
of it already, and more than you think of 

Son There has one or two died in St Giles's 
pansh, hut it was last IDeiemher, and we are now in 
March, and there has been but one more, so that I 
hope 'tis over 

Mother Th'it hoping 'tis over is a snare of the 
devil, flatter not vourself with it. When the plague 
begins, though tlieie lie one oi two that die at first, 
you nevut hcai it goes off so, it always goes on though 
it begins slowly, and that slowness of its beginning is 
what I call the nieuiful warning given to us all of the 
approach of the judgment 

Son So that when one or tw o die, you would have 
us take it that the plague is begun ^ 

Mother Yes, I do insist upon it, and that it always 
goes on But faithei, let me tell vou, I know very 
veil that when our weekly bills .set down one or two 
to die of the pl.aguc, you may depend upon there being 
more, for people are always diligent to conceal their 
families being infected, because they would not have 
their shops foisaken, their houses shut up, or them- 
selves lie shunned os belonging to infected families, 
and, therefore, in the last plague of 1636, 1 remember 
there was so much fraud used by the parish clerks in 
foi ming the weekly bills, that it was certain there died 
200 a week of the plague, when by the bills there was 
only ten, twelve, or fifteen, or thereabouts. 
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Son. So that you look on the plague as a thing 
already begun among us^ 

Mother Indeed, child, I do' and I believe firmly 
that it IS so at this time. 

Son And what would you have us do P 
Mother My answers, son, are short to that ques- 
tion, whether you mean by us, us of this family, or 
us of the nation I would ha\e us return to God, 
lie at His feet, take the words of the Scnptui-e, and 
say, “ Thou hast smitten and Thou wilt bind us up " 
(Hus VI 1 ) In a word, I would have every one 
prepare themselves for death, prepare together, and 
prepare apait 

Son. An much as if they were on their deathbeds >' 
Mothet. Ay, indeed, the very same, and be thank- 
ful, humbly thankful for the tune allowed for it, 
thankful that God hud in increy spared them an hour 
with reserve of health and strength to tiini to Him 
and repent , foi then, be assured, when the visitation 
begins, there will be no room for it, all will lx> filled 
with horror and desolation, every one mourning for 
himself, no composure, no coinpiassiun, no affection , 
no one to coihfurt, none to assist , nothing but death 
111 all its most dismal shapes, and in its most frightful 
appeaiances. 

Son Why, madam, if your rule was to be observed, 
there would be an immediate cessation of all business, 
fnnn the king upon the throne to the schoolboy or 
the beggar in the street , all should fall on their knees 
together like the people of Nineveh 

Mother Oh that such a sight was to be seen ' 1 

am so fully persuaded that the plague that is coming, 
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and that I say is now begun among us, is a messenger 
sent from God to scoui^ us from our crying sms, that 
if the cry of this nation was as iinivei-sally sent up to 
Heaven as was that of the citizens of Nineveh, and 
with the same sincerity of humiliation, I say, 1 firmly 
believe that, as was then the case, God would repent 
Him of His fierce anger that we pensh not. 

Son But you will not see that here, madam. 

Mother No, <.hild, I doubt not, and therefore I 
am not talking of national humiliations, but of family 
and personal humiliations and i-epcntance, and that , 
not on expectation that God should withdraw the 
judgment from the country wherein we live, but that 
He should withhold Ills hand and the hand of His 
destroying angel from our houses and our families and 
our pci'sons. 

Son Why, madam, you would put us all into con- 
fusion You would fright and terrify us so that we 
must shut up our shops, embargo our ships, close our 
poits , the Custom House would have no business, 
the Exchange no merchants, the merchandise no 
market 

Mather I say again, oh that I could see such a 
sight in London ' It is true it would be as you 
desenbed it, and indeed it ought to be. 

Son God forbid, madam Why, we should be all 
frighted out of our wits 

Mother Ay, ay, I wish I could see them so out of 
their wits as that comes to. I should expect that 
then some miracle of deliverance would follow, os 
was the case of Nineveh , but it is not to be expected 
here. 
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Aon. No, indeed, madam, I believe not 
Mother No, no, there is not n spirit of national 
IiURiiliation among u>i , but I sec national sms rather 
come up to surh a height as they never were at in 
this nation before The dregs of the late wars are 
not puiged out, and will nut be purged out but by 
fire, that is to sav, by the fire of God’s judgment, 
which IS already begun among ns 

Son But they have been os bad fornietlv, madam 
Moihtr They have been as bad formerly, m the 

revelling da>s of King , but never worse than 

now, and this even under the pieteiuc of greater 
leforniation , all inanner of wukedness mid public 
debaiuhery liciiig let loose among us, and breaking 
in upon IIS like a flood, eiicoumged even bv those 
who ought to suppress them, and b\ the example of 
those from whom we hoped to find examples of good, 
and at least to have piofaneness and immoralities 
punished and discouraged by them 

Son The world whs alwiivs as wicked, I think, as 
it IS now, madam, since I icnicnilier it 

Mother^ But we Imped this late timi of things 
would have given a blow to the wickedness of the 
times, and 1 think it has rathei mode them worse. 

Son That lies upon the great men, madam, wiio 
should have reformed us and who should have 
showed better examples to the people , and you sec 
they have appointed days of humiliation for us 
What ( an thev do more ^ 

Mother Well, and God may visit our magistrates 
as well Os others, but ceitainlv this judgment will 
fall upon the people too , for though the other arc' 
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pnncipal, the people are guilty, and 't is from them 
that God expects a general repentance, and therefore 
national humiliations are the duty of the people on 
these occasions 

Son. I see nothing m those public humiliations 
but formality, and making a kind of holiday of it, a 
day of idleness and sloth 

Mother As to that, I hope among serious people 
it IS otherwise, but in the general it is too true, and 
therefore, to entci no farther into a complaint of 
what we cannot mend, this, bowevei, we can do 
every one can rcfoim for themselves, and repent 
for themselves, and this is what I would fain see in 
our family, every one mourning apart. 

Son But even this is nut likely to be seen in the 
manner you would have it 

Mather. No, son, and therefore I am for having 
eveiybody prepare for the plague, by preparing for 
death as seriously and with as much application as 
if they were actually infected and had the distemper 
upon them. 

Son Preparations for death, madam ? What do 
you call preparations foi death > In the first 
place, if I am to prepare for death, I must make my 
will 

Mother Dear child, do nob make a jest of it , I 
am speaking with a heart full of grief upon a subject 
which, when it comes, will perhaps be as temfying 
to you as to me 

Son. Ay, and more, too, madam I am not jest- 
ing with it, I assure you, but 1 would hope it may 
not come , it may please God to prevent it ; and 
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therefore 1 cannot think of such a solemn entering 
upon preparations for dying, as if it was this min- 
ute upon me, for then, as I said, I must make my 
will, shut up my counting-house, stop all mv ship- 
ping of goods, put off my servants, and send for the 
I minister, Ac. 

Mother This I do really call jesting with it, son , 
but since you will speak of these things, I must tell 
you that every man tliat has any family affairs to 
settle, ouglit to do it forthwith, for a time of the 
plague will he a time for no making of wills and 
settling estates, I assure you, anv nioie than it will 
he for repentance , when ministers will nut be found 
to comfoit the souls of dying penitents, it may be 
found still harder to find scnvcnci-s to make their 
wills. When luisbands are abandoned of their wives, 
and wives of their husbands, fathers of their children, 
and childicii of their fathers and mothers , when every 
one flies fiom one another for fear of their own'livcs, 
there will be no room fur settling affairs, as you 
call it 

Son Dear madam, you make one's blood run chill 
in the veins to hear sou talk so , pray let us talk of 
somewhat else, this is enough to make one die with 
the fear of it 

Mother. Oh, child, ^t is much worse to die in that 
condition itself than with the feai of it I could tell 
you such stones of the several dreadful circumstances 
of families and single persons, in the several times of 
such judgments as these, which have happened in my 
time, and which I have particularly heard, as would 
moke your blood run chill in your veins indeed. 
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Son. Oh, madam, don't tell us such dismal stories ; 
you should rather encourage, us. 

Mother. I would say anything to encourage you to 
go about the preparations that I speak of, but I 
doubt that is not the encouragement you mean 

Daughter No, madam, that is not the encourage- 
ment my brother means 

Mother What then, child ? 

Daughter My brother thinks you should rather 
encourage us to hope it will not come, or that if it 
should, we may escape it 

Mother What can the end of such encourage- 
ment be i' 

Son Why, that we should not be always ponng 
upon it, but might live os cheerfully os we used to do. 

Daughter My mother seems to intimate that to 
encouiage us so can have nothing in it but to en- 
couiage us to continue unpiepared for it 

Son I hope we are all prepared for it 

Daughter I can answer but for one , I dare not 
say I am prepared, unless it be to die at the verv 
thoughts of it 

AW Ay, wh^, that's the eery thing I say , my 
mother 's enough to fright us all to death 

Mother Why , as my daughter said, w hat can Ido? 
To encourage you, as you call it, is to encourage you 
to put off all preparations Is it possible for me to 
do that P No, but I would encourage you to be pre- 
pared , that would be to destroy all the reason of 
fear 

Son Why, you see my sister says, madam, that 
she 18 ready to die at the thoughts of it 
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Daughter Oh, hut, brother, do not mistake me, 
'tis not at the thoughts of prepanng, but at the 
thoughts of iiiy not being prepared 

Mother Tlicre is a gicat deal of differenee in that, 
son 

Son There is a diffeionce lu the cause of the feai, 
but that fi ighting of people one way or other is what 
I cannot think ouglit to be 

Mother I cannot flunk that to move people to 
prepare themselves for the worst is to fnght them, 
if I was to go to a (undeniiied Liiniinal in Newgate, 
would it not lie my duty to exhort him to prepare 
for death 

Son The veiy tonipinson is fiightful, aie we all 
condemned, then, to die'' 

Matlur Yes, in the veiy eomiiion notion of life we 
arc all under a sentence, we are ttH appointed to 
die, and after death to judgment, onij for the pres- 
ent under a inerdful icpneve The lomparison may 
be fnghtful, but ’tis really not so remote fioin the 
ease , and in the pieseiit artwle of the plague break- 
ing out ill a cilv or town where we Jive, I think ’t is 
much mure to the puipisc, and to bid us prepare, 1 
think, IS nut justly to be tailed frighting us. 

Son It IS alainiing us 

Mother A\, but, sun, it is not alaiining us when 
we ought not to be alarmed, oi' frighting us without 
cause 

Son Well, madam, I will not oppose jour cau- 
tions I know you mean well, but you will give us 
leave to hope that it may not he so bad 

Daughter. Dear brother, I do not find that my 
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mother insists on what will or will not be , but, as 
the danger at least is i-eal, she moves ua to be ready 
for the worst 

Son. But my mother says the plague is actually 
begun I hope not 

Daughter Well, brother, I hope not too, but I 
am afraid it is, and from this hour, I assure vou, if 
God please to assist me, I will prepare for it, as if it 
was not only come and broken out in the uty, but 
come u[)on me, and I was actually infected with it 
Son Well, sister, and from this time forward I 
conclude you will have the plague, nay, you have it 
already, the very tokens are rame out upon you. 

[Hut mter tum* ymfr and fatnU meay, frighted 
Toith hill poiitnv telling her nhe had the plague ] 
Mother Oh, son, how can you do so ^ How can 
you be so cruel to your sister'' 

Son Why now, madam, did I not sav this was 
frighting people to death ’ You see my sister, that 
I believe is as well prepared as any of us, cannot bear 
the talking thus 

[The miitei after some little time comes to herself 
again ] 

Daughta Oh, brother, how can you talk so ^ 

Son Why, did you not say you were not frighted 
at the thoughts of the distemper, hut only at your 
not being prepared for it? 

Daughter Then because I am sensible of my not 
being prepared for it, I have reason to be surpnsed at 
your telling me I hod the tokens come out upon me 
Son Did not mv mother tell us we ought dl to be 
told so '' 
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Dau^kkir Dear brother, I am afraid you mistake 
me and my mother too, though it is fnghtful to be 
told so feelingly of the plague, and be bid look upon 
it as actually begun , yet I cannot say but 't is very 
necessary we should be so frighted 

Aon Well, sister, then, I have done you no harm 
in frighting you 

Doubter No, you have done me no harm , but 
from this time forward 1 shall more seriously apply 
myself to the great woik of preparations for death 
Mather Oh, that the whole nation were so frighted 
into the same resolution ' God assist yon, my dear, 
and cause you to go comfortably in such a work 
Son You bring it to a more solemn extreme than 
I intended it, madam 1 wish every one may prepare 
foi it, but I cannot ^>ay I would have them frighted 
into then preparations That was all I meant , and 
the reason is, because such publii alarming the people 
has in it public mischiefs, it docs hurt to the nation 
in general, injures trade, wounds the poor, sets other 
nations upon their guard with us os if we were already 
infected, sinks credit, and discourages the people 
Mother. 1 have nothing to do with your politics, 
all your reasons of state are of no weight here , it 
were better all those mischiefs followed, and the 
people were prevailed upon to begin a general sin- 
cere repentance, than all those things should be 
avoided, and the poor stupid people be left to sleep 
in security till they sink into destruction. 

Son. Well, ma^m, that is tnic too , but these 
things may be done prudently iito, and with respect 
to the public peace, for all such alarms as disturb 
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people's minds with the fears of public calamities, 
tend to confusion, and to putting us all in an uproar, 
os Jonoli's preaching to the men of Nineveh that 
they should be destroyed in forty days, it put all 
the city into a combustion 

Daughter. And that combustion was the saving 
the whole city from destruction Pra_v, brother, 
where was the injury done them ^ they believed the 
threatening and repented 

Son Nay, nay, what with the mother and the 
daughter, jou 're sure to carry the point I do not 
see the case is parallel at all , jou do not piophesy 
that London shall lie destroyed 

Daughter The case differs, indeed, brother, for 
let what will be said here that the plague is begun, 
we do not see that the people believe it, oi incline 
to prepare for it , you see how far you are fiom 
believing it yourself 

Mother. But, son, to put an end to all the friv- 
olous pleadings about flighting and alarming the 
people, I say, that to persuade people to preparations 
for death because such a judgment is likely to come 
upon them, is not alarming or frighting them at all , 
a serious persuading men to repent and prepare, is 
persuading them to put themselves in such a posture 
as that they may not be frighted, or surprised, or 
alarmed, for to be prepared is to be past being 
frighted, and to be in the only condition that gives 
courage You may as well say John the Baptist 
flighted the people when he preached to them, and 
cried, “ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand " 
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So" Then we must come, madam, to inquire what 
you mean by preparationi. 

Datightcr If I may speak before niy mother, I 'll 
tell you, brother, what I believe my mother means, 
or at least hovi I understand it 

Mother I doubt nut but you both understand it, 
mid Liiiderstaiid it alike 

Daughter I understand by preparations for death, 
re^M’ntance and a refoiined life 

Mother They are the general, indeed, child , there 
may be many particular in them, but I am no 
preacher, take it there, the rest will follow, of course , 
repent and reform, those two will contuin all the 
preparations you can want or I desne 

Son Nobody can object that we ought not to 
repent and reform 

Mather Well, child, I only press to tlie present 
going about it, because the judgments of God are at 
hand, and you complain that this is flighting the 
people, in which 1 think you are mistaken 

Son No, madam, if you mean no otherwise, 1 join 
with you with all my heait, certainly we should be 
persuaded by all just and reasonable argument to 
repentance and reformation I did not deny that, 
I only said I hope the plague may not be so near os 
you fear it is. 

Mother Well, son, we will not differ about that , 
if it pleases God to spare us, and to spare the land 
in which we live, 1 shall be one of the first to lejoice 
and give thanks , and though I dare not say 1 
expect it, I shall not cease to prav for it, still carry- 
ing this along with me in all I have to say of it 
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that to repent and reform our lives, and turn with 
all our hearts to the Lord, \i hich is what I mean by 
preparations, is the only wav to be unsurprised at it 
when it conies upon us A mind suitably prcpai’ed, 
is a mind ioitified and made bold to meet the world ; 
prepared to give up itself into the hands of a merci- 
ful Savioui A heart pi-cpiiied is the heart the 
Sci ipturc spieaks of when it snys, “ He shall not be 
afraid of evil things, whose heart is fixed, trusting 
in the Loid" (Psalin cxii 7) 

Thus this conference between mother and ron ended 
for that time It was now about the month of Apnl 
16G5, and theie hud died but one of the phigiic since 
Decenibei , and tliat « as in tlie lieginning of February, 
so that the eldest bi other used fieijuently to laugh at 
his sister ulaiut the long dialogue they had held with 
their mother on the sub)ec-t of the plague coming upon 
them, and how it was actnully Iiegun , and once or 
t» ice jested w ith her a little pisifanely, as she thought, 
about licr piepaiatioiis, as she called them, for the 
plague 

This grieved the young lady, and made hei shed 
tears several times, and oik e she took the freedom to 
say ‘ “ Dear bruthei, you jest at my preparations with 
too much leusoii, they being but very weak and im- 
perfect I pi ay God I may be able to prepare myself 
better against such a dreadful time, if ever iL should 
come , but I beseech you, brother, to take care that 
your own pieparations be not a jest indeed when such 
a time comes , and if it should lie so, how will you 
be able to stdnd it P for certainly nothing but a mind 
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well prepared can be able to bear up How shall our 
hearts endure, or our hands be strong, in such a day 
as that?" 

It was in the very anguish of her mind that she did 
this to her brother, and not with any passion or dis- 
pleasure at his ill-iising her , but she did it with such 
scnoiisness, such gravity, and so many teois, that he 
was veiy much affected with it, asked hci pardon, told 
hci he would not jest with her any more upon that 
subject, that he was satisfied she was much better 
prepaml than he was, and that slie was in. the nglit , 
that he would for the futuic do all that lay in his 
power to eiuourage her prejiaiations , that though he 
had not received such impressions himself from his 
mother’s discourse as she had, >et he was far from 
thinking her in the wrong , and that should such a 
time come as then inothci had talked of, he could 
not deny but she was much better prejwired to stand 
it than he was , but that his dependence was that 
God would spare them, and not bung such a calamity 
upon them 

'I'his healed that little wound his loose way of 
talking had made, and his sister was paiified She 
told him iihe was glad to find lion inure senous on a 
subjeet so weighty , that as to the freedom he took 
with her, that was nothing, hut that it grieved her so 
that she could not bear it, to hem him speak slight- 
ingly of the most dreadful judgments of God that 
were at that time abroad in the earth , that she was 
entirely of her mother's opinion that it would not be 
long before it broke out hcic, houever he might cen- 
sure and perhaps ridicule the thought os melancholy 
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and ^apounsh, and that, as she said, she was fillip 
possessed with a belief of it , so it could not but very 
sorely aflliLt her, for his sake, to think how light he 
made of it , and that her satisfaction was os great, in 
proportion, to see him abate of the levity with which 
he had talked of those things 

It was not above a fortnight after this discoui'se 
but the town had another alaim, and her brothci was 
the person that brought her home the news of it , 
foi about the !20th of Apiil the news was spread all 
over the town that the plague was biokc out again in 
St Giles’s parish, and that there was a whole family 
dead of it 

The young lady was in her chaniber one morning 
when her biotlici, having been out about his affairs, 
came home in a very givat coiiccin, and coming up to 
her door, “ Oh, sister,” sa\s he, “ we are all undone ” 
“Undone’” says Ins sister, “what’s the matter ? ” 
He could not speak again foi a while , but us his 
sistei was flighted, and pi'essed him again with re- 
peating the woixls, “What’s the matter at last he 
cnes out again, “We aie all undone, sister My 
mother and^ou were both in the nglit — the ri,ACiih 

IS BhOUS ” 

He appeared in the greatest consternation imagi- 
nable and Ills sister had much to do to keep him from 
swooning His heart, ns he said afterwards, was sunk 
within him, his thoughts all in confusion, and the 
affairs both of body and soul lay heavy upon him 
(for, as I s.nd above, he was a merchant, and engaged 
in a vast business) His sister received the news 
without any fright or surprise, hut with a calm mind, 
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stood stilJ a while, as it were, musing to bnng her 
mind to a settled fiame, while, hei hi other went on 
with his exclamations At length, lifting up her eyes 
and hands, “ ’I'ls the Lord," tries she , “ let Him do 
what seemeth good in IIw sight,” and immediately 
applied herself to reliece her hi other, and get some- 
thing for him to take to lestui-e Ins spirits, comfort- 
ing him with her wunls as well as actiniis 

He was not so ovei whelmed but that lie could 
perceive the sen prising maiinet witli which his sistei, 
though so \oiing, received the news, and how fice 
fiTiiii any oppiessioiis or sinking of hei spirits, how 
it did not discompose hei, so us to hinder her cun- 
cei II for him And when he ciiinc> a little to himself, 
he said aloud, “Oh, sister* von are hnppv, that took 
the early counsel of our dear inothei . with what a 
different courage does a pre|)iii(sl mind ivceive the 
iiiipiesNioiis of the most dicadful things, fioui one that, 
being careless and negligent in these- things asT have 
liecn, ciitci tains the fii-st tlioughts about them, not till 
they are just upon him ” 

“ Dear lirothei,” so\s she, “do not talk so of me, 
nij prepai.itions aie pcxii emptv things I have no 
preparations but these few, an iiiijM-ifect lepentance, 
and an hiiiiible resolution to cast iiiiself upon infinite 
mercy , and I lio(x: you fiave gone bevoiid me in >dl 
these, for you have more knowledge, moic \ears, more 
ex])eiieiice, and iiioie faith too, than I have, ui else it 
IS but very weak ” 

“ Y ou are happy, child, let the )udgitieiit come when 
It will.” says hei brother , “but I have all my work to 
do. I have had more years and inorc knowledge, you 
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aay , and I must add that I have more work to do, 
more talents to account foi, more misspent time to 
answer for, and I have made no preparations for this 
surpiising condition we are all like to be in , you know 
I despised it all " 

She hod, besides this discourse, inquired of him 
how things were, and how he understood that, as he 
called it, the plague was begun He gave her an ac- 
count that there had been two men bui led m St Giles- 
in-tlie-Ficlds , that it was true that there was but two 
put in the weekly bills , but he was assured there 
were two or three houses infected, and that five people 
were dead in one, and seven in another, and that the 
number of buiials in St Giles’s parish, which used to 
be about sixteen or eighteen at most, was now increased 
to thirty, which intimated strongly that the inciease 
was by the plague, though they concealed it, and put 
them 111 of other distempers 

Tills was a tcmfMiig nciount, and he was exceed- 
ingly affected with it himself, as \ou see. as foi the 
young ladv, his sistci, who had long used herscll to 
the thoughts of these things, who expected it to be 
as it happened, and who, from her mother’s discourse, 
having for some months looked upon the distemper 
as begun, hud seiiouslv appheil herself to the great 
woi k of preparations for death, and was come to that 
happy state of being eiitiiely I'esigned to the disposal 
of Heaven , this being her case, I say, she was far 
less surprised with it than her brothel, and stood, os 
it were, ready to submit to the will of God, in what- 
ever way it should pleicsc Him to deal with her ; and 
thus she abundantly mode good the pnnciple her 
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mother ai^ued upon, viz , that to speak of the plague 
beforehand as in view, and make preparations for it 
as a thing certain, vas so far from being a needless 
alarm to the people and flighting and terrifying 
them, that it was the onl} way to pnserve them, 
and was the only way to keep the public peace, as 
he called it, hy keeping the people lomposed and 
free from the uinfusions and tumultuous hurries 
which they are otherwise apt to fall into on such 
occasions 

But the scene was not, as it were, yet spread, nr the 
tragedy begun , there was another prelude to appear, 
even in the narrow compass of this one family Oh, 
may it not be the case of many among us, upon the 
present view of things of the like kind 

Wlicii the (irst disorders of tlie thing were a little 
abated, and this gentleman come <i little inoie to 
himself, things tmik a new turn witli him , he was 
necessarily einhariasscsl in Ills business in the day, 
and in company in the eiening, but in the inniinng 
had always u little coiuersntion with Ins sister, and 
she soon obsened that nflei tlic first two or three 
days, in wrhich he continued much affected w’lth the 
danger they were all in, and his own unpicpared eoii' 
ditioii also, as he owncsl it to be, — I saj, after this 
she observed that he droppcsl the discourse by little 
and little, till at last he said nothing at all of it to 
her for three or foui dais ITpon this, one inoiinng 
as they were talking together, she bioke in upon him 
with it thus “Dear brother,’’ says she, ‘'jou tell 
me no news now, nor how we stand as to this terrible 
stroke that is coming upon us . 1 cannot but be very 
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much concerned to hear what condition we are in , 
pray how does it go on'*” 

“God be praised,” says he, “the distemper is 
stopped again They say it was only a violent fever 
seized one or two families, and that the people have 
been in such a fnght about it, by the rashness of 
some old women that set up a cry of the plague, that 
it has put all the town in an uproar , but 't is stopped, 
and I saw the weekly bill to-day , the number of 
burials in St Giles's are decreased again, and none 
of the plague oi fever more than usual.” 

Sister I am glad to hear it, brother , I wish it 
may hold 

Brother I hope it will, sister Come, do not be 
like my mother 

Sister I wish I could be like inv mother 

Brother Ay, but do not be like her in this , do 
not be always forcliodmg 

Sister Dear brother, I ioiebode to nobody but my- 
self I do not take iijion me to teach you, or say 
anything but just when you ask me 

Brother WtJl, but do not forebode to yourself, 
sister. Why, you will bring youi-self to mope, and 
be dull upon it till you come to have the vapours 
and be half mad 

Sister I hope not, brother , I do not think so dis- 
consolately upon it I hope I am in the hands of 
God, and 'tis my mercy that I am so I only want 
more strength to bnng my faith to an entire depend- 
ence upon Him 

Brother But still you go upon the old story, that 
the distemper wiU certainly come upon us 
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Sister Nay, I cannot but say I expect it as cer- 
tainly as if it weie heie just now , that I cannot go 
from. 

Brother No, no, I hope not ('onie, God may be 
better to us than our fears allow us to suggest , it 
may go off 

Sister Then I hope I shall be thankful, but 

Brother But what, prithee, girl ^ Do not be 
alwai’s prophesying evil tidings, that is, ringing 
knells over us before we are dead 

Sistn Oh dear I how i^aii vmi talk so, hi other 
I prophesy nothing I do not pretend to it, but the 
thing foretells itself God has given us notice of it 
several times, and as good as bid us expect it Shall 
I be so blind, and not take the warning God for- 
bid ' Indeed, brother, I cannot help believing that 
it will certainly come still 

Brother Well, and is not this, as I sav, piophesy- 
ing evil tidings ^ 

Sister No, brother, it is not, lietaiise I do not 
trouble anylxidy with my talk I should not have 
said so much to you, but that you extoit it These 
are notices to myself only 

Brother But I would have vou be encouraged, 
and have you encourage us all Vou are our 
governess, and when you are dull and melancholy 
all the faniilv will Ik* so 

Sister I am not dull and inclanchnlv, but sure, 
brother, this is not a time to bo thoughtless 
Nolxidy can be so that has nnv common-sense You 
was alarmed enough yourself hut a week ago I do 
not think you have lost those just impressions it 
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made upon 30U then, though you are not willing 
they should be seen so plain as they were then 
Brother It was all without reason, I think verily. 
I see 't IS all nothing but the fiigiit of old n omen, 
and of foolish people, woisc than old women, that 
raised the tumult all ovci the city 

Si^er Well, brother, if it prove so, it will be well , 
but I am sorry to see you cool so fast upon it, before 
you are sure the danger is over 

Brother Child, the dai.gei cannot be said to be 
over, lieiause it was nevei a real dangei As an 
alarm and fright it never hod a foundation but in 
the iniagination of a few foolish people, I say, who 
have so long talked the town into expectation of the 
plague that, like wildihc, they tike at the first touch, 
and away they run headlong with a story, as if they 
would have it be so, foi flight and wishes equally 
impose upon people, and make us believe anything 
When we either desiie to have a thing, 01 are terri- 
bly afraid of it, we belies e it at first word, nay, we 
bclieie the vciy runiour of it 

Bister But vou are not sure, brother, that you 
have been imposed upon in this 

Brother Yes, very sure, very sure. I am satisfied 
’t IS all a rumour, a mere noise, and there is nothing 
at all 111 it but what I tell you 

Sister You do not know it of your own knowledge, 
brother 

Brother I have not been up there indeed, but if 
you will, I ’ll go to the very houses and inquire into 
all the particulars, though I think I am veiy well 
informed how it is. 

9 
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Sisttr Bj no means, brother , I would not have 
you go for a thousand pounds 

Brother 1 don’t think there is nny danger in it 
at all. I would not value going there a farthing , 
the people that were sick arc in their grai e.s, oi well 
ogam, and all is over 

Sinter Well, brother, I can say nothing to it, you 
know those things bettei than I Ilowevei, as you 
ha\e no occasion to go thither, don't talk of that, 
I entreat you 

Brother Tbcrc is no occasion, indeed, for I am 
satisfied of the thing, and so is the whole city in 
general 

Sister AVoll, God fit us all for IIis will, and giant 
we may be prepan'd to meet Him with a due submis- 
sion in all Ills piovidences of what kind soeiei 
Brother You are mighty solemn, iliild, about it, 
’t IS strange you cannot be s.itisfied as other people 
are Why, your fright niiglit lie over by this time, 
one would think Why, ’t is almost a fortnight ago 
Sister Dear bisithcr. I liope I should not be fi ighted 
if it were already csmie , but I dcsiit: to be seriously 
looking up to Ilcaveu for needful courage against the 
time, for I am fully persuaded it is not far oK 

Brother Well, I see you won’t be beaten off of it, 
vou will be piophetic, but if it wcie to lie so, child, 
we cannot put it off To what purpose should we 
anticipate oui soirow and be mourning about it, 
whether it comes or no!* 

Sister Oh, brothei, let us rcmenibcr my mother’s 
wonls , when it is upon us it will be no time to make 
OUT preporabons, then the weight will be too heavy, 
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the warning too short The plague is not a thing 
that gives waniiiig then, or that gives time for re- 
pentance Now IS the time for preparation 

Brother I hope, niy dear, \ou arc thoroughly pre- 
pared for it, and therefore do not be dejected, do not 
be so melancholy I tell you, child, you must encour- 
age us all 

Sister. No, no, brother, I dare not any I am pre- 
pared, and thcrefoie I have cause to be melancholy, 
ns you call it I have done nothing, and can do noth- 
ing but fly to the aims of nieitv Alas ' my prepar- 
ations are poor mean things . you arc bcttei prepared 
than I, to bcsuic, brother, or else you could not have 
so imuh courage [Here, as he a( knoicledfred after- 
ward, he wat stnuh w'lth some terrible reflections, and 
he stood mulefoi some time , when his sister, who per- 
ceived it, went on again ] 

Si.sfer It IS a good thing, brothei, to have so much 
temper in a case of this conse(|iicncc ns you have I 
wish I had moie touinge 

Brother Well, «e will talk of that another tinip 
[He could not hold if aiiij longer, but retired ] 
“Well,” said he to himself, “this poor child has 
nioi-c religion, ay, and inoie wisdom too, than all of 
us. In .short, she is sciiouslv jirejiaring foi the visi- 
tation, should it (ome . and w hilc 1 reproach her with 
being flighted, 'tis evident I was more flighted than 
she was when the alarm of its being broke out last 
week at St Giles's run among us ; and should it really 
come upon us, I know not what to say Her wonls 
ore very true, 'twill be no time for prepaiation 
then” 
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The same day, m the evening, being in his count- 
ing-houiie with his biotliei, be began to talk a little 
with him about it “Brother,” sa}s he, “I cannot 
help haring some dull thoughts in my head some- 
times about this talk that is so piiblu, that we are 
like to have the plague among us this summer'’ 

Snd Brother Some dull thoughts, do )uu call it^ 
I assure you 1 am almost distiarted about it 

Brother It would put our business all into con- 
fusion if it should come 

Snd Brother Into confusion, do you say ^ nay, it 
would ruin us all 

Brother No, I hope 't would not rum us 

neither 

2«d Brother It would rum mo, I am suie , my veiy 
heart sinks within me when I speak of it 

\st Brother What do you mean'' Why, you are 
worse than our governess 

2nd Brother She, poor <hild ’ she is in the best 
cose of us all, she is safe, come or nut lonie . I wish 
I were in her condition, then I could base courage 
enough. 

Ijrf Brother You mean as to the leligious part, I 
suppose , indeed, she is a serious dcai child , I have 
had a long discourse about it nith hei , she talks like 
an angel 

2nd Brother She has been preparing foi this calam- 
ity a great while, she is happy, but who can sav 
they have done as she has done ^ 

Brother But hark 'e, you talk os she does in 
one part , why, you talk ns if you were sure we should 
have it among us , I hope the danger is ovei, 
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Snd Brother Over* How can yQU talk so, I 
wonder you can be so sccoie. 

Brother. Why, what have you heard about it 
to-day ■’ 

Snd Brotkci Noa , I have heard nothing to-day , 
but you know how it is as well as I. 

let Brother I know there was none in the last 
week's bill of the plague , and I am told there will 
be none m this 

2nd Bi other As to the bills, I wonder you should 
lay any stress upon what they say , you know well 
enough thev are managed not to put them in openly 
of the plague Piivate jieoplc get their dead put in 
of other distem^iers, that their houses may not be 
marked oi ordered to be shut up, they bribe the 
seatchei's and parish oiKters , and, on the othei hand, 
the public thcinsolvcs arc not willing to have the 
town alarmed , it would make a terrible alarm all 
over the world, you know , the ships wiU be denied 
product all o\cr the world, and it will nun trade at 
home and abroad , but alas ' that 's a tiiflc to what 
I talk of 

\st Brothel Wliy, y ou talk as it it was not over 
indeed , is it really your opinion, then, that it is not 
over? 

Snd Brother My opinion ' Ay, and everybody's 
opinion, too, besides mine. 

l»t Brother Why, by youi discourse it is really 
begun 

Snd Brother Depend upon it, 't is more than begun, 
't IS spread every way into several streets in St. Giles's , 
and they wiU not be able to conceal it long. 
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Ift Brother •You are enough to put the w hole town 
HI a fright, brother , wh_v, ^ou are ns bad as my sister 
the governess 

9,nd Brother Would I wns as good as my sister 
But what do you mean by being as had as she isi* 
She IS frighted at it, I suppose, ns I am 

1st Brother Why, truly I iloii't know whether she 
is nr no , for when I mine aliout n fortnight ago, and 
told hei the plague was begun, as you know we nil 
heard it was, she retcivcd the news witli sueh a rom- 
posuie of mind ns, I confess. I wondered at, and after 
eoiisulciable time of silence, answered onl) that it was 
the band of God, and He ought to do as pleases linn 
with us 

2nd Brothel That wns like hci, indeed , but don’t 
say I am like her, I do not |>ietend to it, I assure 
you , I am all horror and coiiiusion ut the thoughts 
of it 

Is/ Brother I do not say joti aie like lier so, in- 
deed I don't know it, but you me like hei in this, 
she IR for alarmilig cveiytiody, as if the plague was 
actually among us, when she knows nothing of it, 
and so arc you 

^nd Brother Well, but liaik 'e, bi other, have a 
cure of being in a woisie extreme , for vou seem to be 
for lulling yourself asleep, when you know the dame 
IS kindled 

\st Brother Do I know it is kindled * Don’t say 
so , 1 hope ’t IS not 

2iui Biother You cannot seriously sav you hope 
it fs not , vou may say, as 1 do, that you wish it were 
not , but you eannot but know it is actually begun, it 
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is spread a great way already, and in a veiy few weeks 
will be all over the city 

Brother Vou make my blood run chill in my 
\eins What do you mean'* I caiinot say I know 
it , I was realiv of the opinion it was stopped again, 
and that the danger was over, at least for the present 
9md Brother Andsoyourfirstapprehenaionscooled 
again, I perceive 

Ijri Brother That ’t was too much my case, I confesa 
Zrtd Brother And was mine tmi, after the first 
appearance of it at C'hriitmos last I have been just 
like a siik-bed penitent — ns ■•oon as the fear was over 
the penitence cooled and abated But I feel the re- 
turn with a double repioaih upon me I think it 
will sink me befoie the distcmpei comes 

Brother Well, but do not be so positive I 
hope you are not so sure of the bod news as you make 
yourself 

2nd Brother Deni brother, why, you and I know 
how these things are abiood Don’t yon know how 
the plague at Messina came creeping on just when we 
left the city, and went away again two or three times , 
but ns soon as the sun advanced, and they got into 
May, it broke out like a fire that had been smothered 
with hot ashes , and what havoc it made, and the 
like, at Gallipoli and on the Calabrian Coast P De- 
pend upon it, the distemper is only smothered with 
these northerly winds, so that it creeps slowly on , 
but as soon as the winds come westerly, and the 
weather is a little close and warm, you will see dread- 
ful work here I do not speak to alarm you, but we 
should not Ixi blind to our own danger. 
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This di<!course ended here for the present , but the 
very next day, which was about the 3rd or 4th of 
May, the youngest brother ha\ mg been out in the 
morning, and coming into the counting-house where 
his brother was, wanting veiy much to give sent to 
his thoughts, he desired one of their servants w ho was 
there to withdraw, and shutting the door after him, 
his brother was just going to o[)en the dooi again to 
go out too, but he said, “Don't go out, biotlier I 
want to speak witli you " So ins brother sat dowm, 
and seeing him look a little disordered, he said, 
“ What’s the matter, biothei ? Have you heaid any 
bad news * ” 

%ul Broihn Ay, ay, bad news enough, I assure 
you We aie all undone at last 

Brother What is it> What, do voii hear any 
more of the plague ^ 

Und Bi other Any more of it' Wliv, 'tis lome 
into the eity 'I'here is one dead in the next street 
to us almost, 'tis but in Bearbindcr L.inc 
Ift Brother What ' of the plague itself '' 

%nd Brother Ay, indeed ' Mv Lord Mavor sent 
two surgeons to seaix.li the body, and lliev have both 
given it 111 that he died of the jiliigiie lie was a 
Frenchman 1 told you how it would he 

\st Brother Well, but tins inu\ be some straggling 
loose fellow that has loinc down from St Giles's for 
fear of it, because it was there ulxiut a fortnight 
ago. 

Znd Brother Don't let us flatter ourselves anv 
longer, brother, or tnfle with Heaven It is spread 
at the othei end of the town into the Strani^ and 
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irom thence into Holbom You shall see in two or 
three weeks more what dreadful work it will make 
Brother What shall we do, brother ^ What 
will become of us all, and what will become of the 
business ’’ 

Brotlter Nay, what will become of om souls ? 
I am undone if I stay here I ’ll go over to France. 

lit Brother Alas ' it is too late for that, brother 
Refoic you can get thithe> then poits will be all 
locked up I’lic) won’t let a tcsscI from England 
come near them, you may lx' sure 

2a J Brothel I am suie it ’s too late for something 
else I have mocked God with that part once 
alieadv 

1 it Brother You are enough to temfv one to 
death Let us see a little about us before we talk thus. 

2nd Brother Oh, brothci, you do by the danger 
ns I has c done by my prepaintions — put it off as 
long os you can You talk of seeing about us. 
Whi, you will see in a very few days the plague be 
about us, and no loom to escape from it I warrant 
you will see people prepanng to get out of this 
di-endful city as fast a.s they can, if you do go but as 
far as the Exchange, and all tiade in a kind of stag- 
nation, and it IS time nidcied it should be so 

1st Brothel I do not see that we can go out of it, 
at least not I, unless I will give up all oui business, 
and leave eveiy thing to be luined, and be a bcxity 
for the next comer 

2ncf Brother I am sure if I stay here, I shall look 
upon myself as a dead man 

lit Brother I hope not, brother , all do not per- 
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ish in the wont plague , though the plague were to 
come, sure it will leave some of us behind 

Snd Brother But I have no room to expect that I 
should be kept 

\8t Brother. Why not ? I liofie you will , do not 
be fnghted 

2nd Brother Oh, I have mocked God, I say, with 
my former preparations When I was justly alarmctl 
1 pretended repentance and reformation , but when 
the fright was ovci , and we flattered ourselves that 
the destroying angel was passed ovci, I cooled and 
abated in iny warmth, and became the same loose, 
wicked fellow I was before I have broke all my 
vows and resolutions, dropped my preparations, 
and how can I go about the same woik again now ? 

let Brother I hope it will nut be too late, you 
talk like a distracted man Why, ’tis never too 
late to call upon God foi incn.\ 

2nd Brother No, but it ma\ Ik‘ too Lite to obtain 
it. Besides, when the distemper comes among us, 
what time, what temfier, what power to look up? 
what capacity to look in ^ what calling upon God 
in the agonies of a plague swelling, or in the dis- 
traction of the fever? It is too late, brother, it 
should have been done before , I am almost dis- 
tracted already with the thoughts of it 

let Brother You will distract > oui-sclf and me too 
at this rate , why, what must be done t 

2nd Brother I m.ay well saj, “Lord, be merciful 
to inc," for I am at my wits' ends, and know not 
what to do I wish you would let us shut up the 
counting-house, and let us be gone 
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1st Bnther Be gone , whither shall we go ? ■ 

Znd Brother Na^, anywhere I am sure I shall 
never be able to stand it , my very heart dies within 
me at the apprehensions and the fright of it 

\st Brother But you must endeaxoui to rouse up 
\our spirits and not be cast down 

2nd Brother Oh, brothei, whose heart can endure, 
or whose hand be strong in the day that God shall 
deal with them ^ God is now taking us all into His 
ow n hands , we shall no more be able to dally with 
Him — repent, and go back, and repent again, and 
go back again Oh, 't is dreadful woik to make a 
jest of our repentance as I have done 

1st Brother 1 lieseech you, brother, compose your- 
self, you 'Hill die with the flight indeed at this rate 
Come, I 'll go out and see what I can learn of it, and 
what measures are to be taken 

Thus this discourse ended also, and the elder 
brother went out into the city, and he found it to be 
all tree ns Ins brother had said , that the plague 
now spread into .seiernl parishes at the other end 
of the town, and that there was particularly, in the 
old place, fiie oi six families infected, that is, at St 
Giles's, near Lung Acre, and about the north end 
of Drill V I,aiie , also it spread down Drury l,ane 
into St Clement's pai ish, and the other way into St. 
Andrew's, Holboin , so that it apparently went for- 
waid towards the citv, and the next weekly bill hod 
nine persons put in of the plague, besides those that 
were concealed 

The eldest brother came home in the eveninc, and 
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u he found all that bis brother said iias true, he was 
very anxious about it, though he did not discover it 
so much os hia brother , but, in short, the whole house 
was ver^ inelaritlioly It is true the >nungers melan- 
choly was diiCerent from the rest, and \eiy particular, 
because it was attended with a sadness of another 
kind — I mean the great concern he was under for his 
future state 

He had several conversations upon the subject with 
his brother, which chiefly tuined upon the measures 
that they were to take to preserve themselves and to 
put their business in a piosture to receive as htlle 
damage as pfxssible by so general inleiruption as it 
was like to meet with on this occasion , hut os these 
things do not so nearly concern the affair of itiligious 
preparations, I have no exact arcouiit of them, nor 
are the particulars of any value in this discourse 
This much I learn from what I have collected, 
namely, that he did not receive aii> mannei of satis- 
&ction or comfort from his eldest brother in the par- 
ticular thing that afflicted him , and eontiimiiig very 
disconsolate, his pious sisiei, who was gi-eiitly con- 
cerned for'hiin, uuiiG into his chamlx-'i one day, about 
ten days after the first talk with his brother, where 
he was sitting very pensive and heavy, and began to 
comfort him 

Sister Dear brother, I am v cry sorry to see you m 
this melancholy, discouraged londitioii , what can 1 
do for you '' It is a sad time u ith us all 

Brother Foot vhild, thou canst do nothing for me 
but pray foi me , do that, child, however 
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Suter I pray for you, brother ' that I do always j 
but what am I that you should ask me to pray for 
you Shall I send for some good minister to pray 
with you, and for you, and to comfort you, that may 
be of some use to you * 

Brother No, no, come sit down heie, thou art a 
good comforter enough to me Tell me, my dear, 
what upholds youi mind in this dismal time, for you 
have the most courage and the most composure of 
mind, they say, of the whole family ^ 

Sixter No, no, you are quite wirong , my brother 
outdoes us all, he is like one aliovc it nil, that lived 
unshaken with any apprehensions whah-ver, he has a 
strong faith Oh, that I hod a Iicai't so prepared, so 
steady, so unioncerned as he has 

Brother Sistci, sister, you mistake the point, my 
brother puts the eiil dav fai fioiii him, buoys himself 
up with hopes that the judgment will piuss over, and 
that it IS not so iicai or soccitain as wc hai'e all 
reason to see it is, and he flnttcis }iimsi> 1 f with this, 
or with escaping it if it comes I tell you, he has no 
more courage than otiici piHiple, but I think he is 
stupid 

Sister No, no, iiiv brothei is a good man, I 
hope He is not so secure in a time of such danger 
but upon \ciy good giound, he has a perfect 
calm 111 his mind for aught I see, sure that 
can nevci lie but upon a fiim dependence upon 
God Oh, if I could arrive to that, if it were 
God’s will • 

Brother I am sorry to say, sister, that you are 
mistaken. He knows nothing of that happy conditioo 
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you Bpeak of, nor I neither You are in a bettei state 
than any of us 

Sitter Dear brother, do not say so of me , you 
grieve me extremely I that am the worst creature 
alive, what state can I be in ? I hope, too, you aie 
wrong in the case of my brother and yourself 

Brother This is not a time, sistci, to flatter or 
compliment , the judgments of God arc coming upon 
us , what must be done, what is our work, what is oui 
duty e 

Suter Wc talk of preparations, and some pieach 
early preparations , I know nothing we can do but 
learn to die at the feet of Christ as miserable peni- 
tents , this is all I can come to 

Brother Oh, sister, if I could do that I should think 
myself safe 

Sitter lie will aicept all that come unto God bj 
Him 

Brother But I should have come betore , to talk 
of it now IS to talk iiotliiiig. We cannot lx* said to 
come now , wc do not come, we are driven 

Sitter. That-’s true , but so His goodness is pleased 
to act with us that He will acvept those who aie pei- 
Huaded bv the terrors of the Lonl as well os those who 
are drawn bv His love 

Brother There is no sincerity iii coming now 
Sister I hope there is, biothei , inaiiv a criminal is 
accepted, even at the place of execution, w hich may 
be called driving, as inwh as anj thing 

Brother T is hard work to repent undei distress, 
and ’tis hard to entertain notions of oui own sincerity 
under such circumstances How shall I prepare now , 
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that have not gone about it till the judgments of God 
aie upon us, and I am driven to it, as it were, in the 
terrors of death ? 

Sister Do not discourage me, brother ; while you 
discourage yourself the judgment of God is begun, 
and we are to prepare for it, that is to say, to be ready 
to meet Him with our souls prostrate at His feet We 
are to say, “ ’Tis the Lord, let Him do with us what 
seems good in Ills sight," and this is a woik proper 
to go about even tiow I am sure I must go about it 
now as well as \ ou , I entreat you, do not discourage 
me, I want all the help to it possible 

Brother I do not discourage you, sister , you have 
been beforehand with the woik , you have led a life 
of preparation a gi-eat while I have lost all the 
time past, and that doubles the woik for the time 
to come 

Sitter I have done nothing, and can do nothing , 
neitlic'i can any of us do anything but submit and be 
resigned 

Brother We must submit and be resigned as to 
God's disposing of us ; but I speak of another work, 
sister, that lies hard and heavy upon my spirits. I 
have a long niiss{]ent life to liNik back upon, I have 
an ocean of crimes to launch through, a weight that 
sinks the soul, and without God's inhintc mercy will 
sink it foi ever , what is lesigning to God's disposal 
to this ? No man can resign to be eternally lost , no 
man can say he submits to be rejected of God I 
could cheerfully submit to whatever it pleases Grod to 
do with me here, whether to die or to live , but I 
must be pardoned, sin must be done away, or I am 
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lost and undone , it cannot be said I can resign that 
point. 

Suter No, brother, I do not mean so , we must 
resign our bodies, but we are allowed to be humbly im- 
portunate for the pardon of our sins, the sanctifying 
our hearts, and the saving our souls , and then we 
shall do the other with cheerfulness and satisfaction 
Brother. Well, sister, now you come to me , this 
pardon is not to be obtained but upon a sincere 
repentance and a firm faith in Christ , and this is 
the work. I say, I have still to do, and that you have 
not neglected ns I have done 

Suter Oh, brother, I have done little, I have it 
eveiy day to do as well as you, and ’t is a woik must 
be renewed every day , I desire to b(‘ eveiy day ap- 
plying to it with all my pciuei I liojie you do so 
too, for we make fresh woik for i-cpentant-c every day 
Brother It is a dreadful woik to have to do at 
such a time as this 

suter But, brother, though the having deferred 
our rcjjcntance to the last gasp be n diseoui aging 
thing, and that, as vou say, a sick lx.*d or the time of 
visitation IS not a tune for it, yet, blessed be God, it 
18 not forbidden then , it docs nol make our repent- 
ance unlawful, it only unfits us for it , neither, os you 
suggest, docs repenting at last make the icpentance 
be less severe , it may indeed render it suspected to 
ourselves, but it does not follow that it cannot be 
sincere because it is late 

Brother. It takes away all the comfort of repent- 
ance, that I am sure of, and much of the liope of it 
too. 
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Sister But not to go about it at all is still worse, 
brother 

Brother. I know not wbat to go about, or when to 
go about it. 

Sister I hope you know, brother, both what to do 
and when 

Brother. The time is lapsed, death is at the door, 
what can be done now ? It is not, what our partic- 
ular frame or temper may be just now, but what the 
mam course and tenor of life has been , we are to be 
judged according to our works 

Sister. Tis true the evil, I doubt, is at hand, 
though I know nothing how it is , my brother told 
me the plague was ceased again, and all was over ; 
but I lay no stress upon that , I desu'e to be always 
what I should be if it was upon me particularly 

Brother Indeed, ’t is far from being over, ’t is in- 
creasing every day, ’t is got into three or four parishes 
the other end of the town, and it spreads this way apace. 

Sister tVell, brother, ’tis a loud call upon us, to 
improve the few days we have left 

Brother I resolve not to lose a moment, but to 
apply the time that remains, as much as possible , 
but, alas ' what ran I do ? Is not all a mere farce, a 
fright ? If the sickness should go off I shall be just 
the same ogam 

Sister You pass .sentence upon youi-self too rashly, 
brothci , you are no more sure you shall do so than 
you ai-e sure you shall go to heaven 

Brother I have a sod rule to judge by, I have 
done so once already, when we had the same appre- 
hensions five montbs ago, and what can I say less ? 
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I fihall be just the same man, for this is all the same 
thing, 'tis being driven into an haibour by a storm , 
aa fioon as the stoim is over the ship puts to sea 
again, and goes on the same vovage she uos going 
before, and steers the same course she steered before, 
and so shall 1 , lam only driven upon my knees by 
the storm 

Sutter I hope not, brother You know the stoiy 
of the prodigal lie was diiven by evident misery and 
staiving, as bad a storm as any man can be driven 
w ith , he tells you, “ I perish for hunger ” He never 
thought of returning to his father till he was ready 
to perish, that is, just at the gate of destrut tion 
Brother T.’hat ’s but a parable, sister 
Sutter. But remember, brother, what the moral of 
it was, what the design of the story was, and, almve 
all, wlio told it 

Brother That ’s true, but what is that moral to 
ray cose ^ 

Sister. Why, brother. He that told that story with 
His own mouth is the same Falhei who is to ac- 
cept of us prtxligals , and, I think, He tleaily tells us 
there, that He mil receive ns, however late, and by 
^whatever necessity or disticrss we arc driven What 
else did He tell us that story foi ^ 

Brother That’s a comforting application of it 
indeed, and I think it will hold 

Sister I hope it is a ti uc application of it, brothei , 
I am glad it seems to tx‘ seasonable to your case 

[She perceived that his imintenanu altered, and 
that he looked more chceifvl than he did 
b^ore'[ 
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Brother It is so seasonable to me, that nothing can 
be more, dear sister, you arc a healing preacher 
to me. That very case is my case, and, as you say, 
our Blessed Loid gives a plain call in it to every 
distressed prodigal, to come back when he is ready 
to perish 

Sister. I am no preacher, brother, I am but a girl 
— a child in these things — but the story of the pro- 
digal came into my head just then. I hope you are 
no prodigal 

Brother Yea, yes, I am a prodigal , I have wasted 
the substance that I have bad given me, the time, and 
talents of health and strength that has been spared 
me, and now I am just like him, ready to perish ; 
death is at the door, if it came into your head, as 
you say, without any forethought, it was God's good- 
ness put it into your head, and thought too , it was 
spoken for me , I will observe it, I will return to my 
Father, and say, “ Father, I have sinned against 
Heaven and before Thee," &c. 

Sister. Blessed be God for the encouragement you 
have from it I desire to make the same use of it 
myself 

\Here they were intemipted by the commg of their 
cider brother, who had been abroad, and casne 
wdh very bad news to them ] 

Sister Here's my bi other, I hear him ring at the 
door 

Brother Well, then, we shall have some further 
account of things, dreadful news I do not question. 

[The brother comes %n ] 

Sister. Well, brother, ion have been at the Ex- 
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change I hear , what news have you, how do things 
go? 

Brother. Tiuly, 1 know not what to say, ’tis 
had enough, but it is not worse than it was, at least 
they tell us so, I have the acrount that will be in 
to-inoi row’s weekly bill, it was brought to iiiy Lord 
Mayor, as, it seems, was ordered every week, before 
it IS printed 

2iid Brother What • That is, I suppose, that the 
number may not be made too large in the article of 
the plague. They may do what they will, but the 
people will know those ^things, and if they sec any 
tneks used with them they will think the w'orse. 

Id Brother. How can you suggest such a thing, 
brother/' There is no room foi it, the numlier is 
known, and eveiybody is allowed to see it 
Ulster And, pray, how many is it, bi other ^ 

\st Brother Why, the whole number is but seven- 
teen, and there was fourteen last week, so that the 
number inrrcosed is but thicc, which is no great 
matter , and ’t is all at that end of the town 

%id Brother Mai k how partial my brother is in his 
relation. He says there is but seventeen of the plague , 
but, pray, how many is there of the spotted fevci ? 

\st Brother. Truly, there is a pretty man^ of tliat 
distemper , indeed, I think 't is twenty-three 
9,nd Brother That’s port of the cheat I told you 
of People conceal the distemper as much as they 
can, that their customers may not shun their shops ; 
and so they put them in of the spotted fevci or any- 
thing they can get the searchers to return them of, 
when they really die of the plague 
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Igt Brother. I can say nothing to that , I take 
things always for true when authonty publishes 
them. 

Znd Brother. I am for being imposed upon by 
nobody, especially in a case that so nearly touches 
my life, as this does. 

S^eter. I think there is not much in it either way , 
't IS plain the plague is begun, and spreads apace, and 
it 18 not much to the purpose how many it increases 
this week or next, the case will be decided in thice 
or four weeks more beyond all objection. 

Snd Brother Nay, as it is, we see it spreads apace 
this way 

]*< Brother But it is not come into the city yet, 
except that one man who died in Bearbinder Lane a 
month ago 

Sister Another month or two, brother, will show 
us n quite diffeient jiace, and instead of seventeen or 
twenty you will see a thousand a week, perhaps 
more. 

\'it Brother God forbid' Bister, I beseech you, 
do not prophesy evil things 

9,nd Brother Brothei , 1 beseech you, do not flatter 
V ourself Will you nevei be alarmed P Do you 
consider the numbers of people that there are in 
such a city as this ? My sistei talks of a thousand 
a week , if it comes to be a thorough infection, there 
may be five times so many die in a week, and the 
whole town may be a mere pest-house and a 
desolation 

Sister. My brother secs us discouraged , ’t is only 
that he is not wiUing to have us be too much 
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frighted , but a few weeks will put us all out of 
doubt 

1st Brother I do not either alarm you or endeavour 
to make you secure, but I see >ou are both resolved 
to have it be thought worse than it is, and I am for 
having it called nothing but what it is So many 
have died of it Inst week, and as many more have 
died of several particular distempers , 't is time to be 
frighted and huincd when we see it come upon us , 
I am not for making things worse than they are. 

2nd Brother Well, brothei, that i» a good way of 
talking enough to them that ai-e ready and prepared 
for the worst, as my sister savs voii are, and I am 
glad to hear it , but the more unhappy it is for me, 
iny work is yet to do, and I have differing reasons 
why I am iiioic alarincd than you, for I am utterly 
unprejiareil foi it, God knows. 

Sister Ay, and I too 

1st Brother You aic enough to ternfy any one to 
death, both of you If you are unprepared, you 
must go and pre^mre, then, if you think lit , for iny 
part, I cannot liear to hear you talk thus 

[He goes out, and, as thiy thought, seemed to hi 
angrjf] 

Znd Brother That 's very unkind , he seems to 
tnuinph over iriy being uiiprepaied , it is my unhap- 
piness, but it (»n be nobody's satisfaction, I think 

Sister My brother can’t iiieaii so, how'evei , brothei , 
let us take the hint and set about the work 

Brother Oh, sister, is it in any one’s power to 
prepare themselves for .such a terrible time os this? 
How IS it to be clone ^ and w hat uin WEe do t 
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Skter. “ Tlie preparation of the heart is from the 
Lord ” (Prov. xvi. 1) 

Brother We talk of prepaiations as if there was 
a stated settled form of preparing for the plague, 
which when performed we were ready for it whenever 
it came. For my part, I know no preparation foi 
the plague but a preparation for death He that is 
ready to die is ready to have the plague 

Sister I understand it so too, exactly. 

Brother Why, then, dear sister, you are of iny 
mind exactly Will vou join then with me and let 
us set upon the great work as well together as apart ^ 
Let us set up our rest for death, that is, that we shall 
eeitainly die of this visitation, and endeavour to 
bring our souls to such a fiaine as that we may with 
cheerfulness throw ourselves into the arms of Divine 
merev through the merit of Jesus Christ, whenevei 
He shall summon us, lie it by this dreadful visitation 
or by what other providence He thinks fit 

Sister I am very little able to forward you in such 
a work , but I will join in anything that I am able, 
os well with respect to mv' own part as to anything 
else we can do together 

Brother. But n hat do you look upon to be the first 
work ? 

Sister. The first thing I can think of is a full reso- 
lution, a firm purpose of heai’t, to forsake all our sms, 
and to return heartily to God, who we have offended 

Brother By retui ning to God I suppose you under- 
stand repenting sincerely for all our post sins, mourn- 
ing unfeignedly over them, and calling upon God for 
paidon and forgiveness. 
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Sister I do so ; and there is great encouragement 
for us to do this, in the Scriptures Hosea vi. 1 
“ Come, and let us rctuni unto the Lord foi He hath 
tom, and He will heal us. He hath smitten, and He 
will bind us np '' Isaiah Iv 7 “ Let the wicked for- 
sake his way, and the unnghteous man his thoughts : 
and let him return unto the Lord, and He will have 
mercy upon him , and to our God, for He will abund- 
antly pardon ” Isaiah xix 22, 25 “ And the Lord 
shall smite Egypt He shall smite and heal it and 
tlicy shall i-eturn even to the Lord, and He shall be 
intrcated of them, and shall heal them Whom the 
Lord of Hosts shall bless, saying Blessed lie Egypt 
my people, and Assyria the woik of my hands, and 
Israel mine iiihentancc ” 

Brother This is true, but how shall we do this, and 
who can effectually return to God ^ T is a haid work 

Suter We must look up to Him foi assistance, even 
in this very work Lam s 21 “Turn thou us, O 
I^id, unto Thee, and we shall be turned , renew our 
days as of old ” Jer xxxi 18 “ I have surely heard 
Ephraim bemoaning himself thus, ‘I'hou host chas- 
tised me, and I was chastised, as a bullock unaccus- 
tomed to the yoke turn Thou me, and I shall be 
turned , foi Thou art the Lonl my God ’ ” Ezek 
XVI11. 30 “ Repent, and turn yourselves from all your 

transgressions , so iniquity shall not be youi ruin " 
Vei'scs 31, 32 “Cast away from you all your trans- 
gressions, whereby ye have trnn>>gressed , and make 
you a new heart and a new spint for why will ye 
die, O house of Israel ^ For I have no pleasure in 
the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord God 
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wherefore turn yourselves, and live ye.” Ezek xzxiii. 
11 “ Say unto them, As I live, saith the Lord God, 

I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but 
that the wicked turn from his way and live : tura ye, 
turn ye from your evil ways ; for why will ye die, 0 
house of Israel P ” 

Brother. There is another text which touches my 
very soul every time I read it , methinks it speaks to 
me. It IS the very sort of turning that I think I want, 
and it seems to be even a dii'ection to me how to turn, 
and what turning to God means in His own sense of 
it , how He IS pleased to understand it, or what it is 
He will accept as a sincere turning to Him , it is in 
Joel 11 , IS, 13 “Tlierefore also now, saith the Lord, 
tuin ye even to Me with all your heart, and with fast- 
ing, and with weeping, and with mourning and rend 
your heart, and not your garments, and turn unto the 
Lord your God - for He is gracious and meiciful, slow 
to anger, and of great kindness, and repenteth Him 
of the evil ” 

Sister. That is an extraordinary place, indeed. I 
had omitted it, but I remember it very well, and the 
words of the verse before it seem to make the reason 
for that particular call of turning to God to be much 
the same with what is before ua 

Brother I did not look at that part The call was 
loud to me, and I see reason enough before me; it 
affected me indeed exceedingly. 

Sister. But the words immediately before will add 
to it stiU. Pray look here 

[iS%« turns to the words, and giijes him the book, 
and he reads them ] 
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Brother. Thcjr are wonderful indeed Verse 11 
“ For the day of the I^id is great and very terrible 
Who can abide it ? ” Ay, who can abide it ? Who 
indeed can abide it ^ Tis our case just now, the 
judgment that is now coming upon us may well be 
said to be the day of the Lord, and it is very temble, 
indeed none can be able to abide it 

Suter The next words are ushered in with this as 
a I'cason for them, “ Therefore turn unto the Lord 
with all your hearts, with fasting, with weeping, and 
with mourning." 

Brother Dear sister, this is indeed our direction , 
let us obey the voice of our rule, and we cannot be 
wrong 111 it 

Suter Nay, they are the words of God Himself, 
that IS to sny, the prophet speaks them as imme- 
diately fiom God, and in His very name, “There- 
fore also now saith the Lord , " and the next words 
are as if God spoke immediately. “Turn ye even 
to Me" 

Brother This is a call to us, to me, sister, in par- 
ticular, and-I have great rea.son for it, and do it in the 
particular manner directed — namely, with fasting, 
with weeping, and with mourning 

Suter. 'T is a cull to me as well as to you, brother, 
and I have as much reason to think 't is directed pai - 
ticularly to me as you can have, and more too, much 
more 

Brother Dear sister, let us dispute that no longer 
between us Will you join with me in this work * 
Shall we repent together, and humble our souls 
together ^ 
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Sister. Ay, brother, with all my heart. I will be 
thankful to you foi so much help in such a work 
Brother We have opportunity to help and assist 
one another. God alone knows how long we may 
be continued together , how long it may be befoie we 
may be snatched from one another, or both snatched 
away, as it were, together 

Sister I rejoice at the motion, brother , I have had 
no helps before , I have been alone in all things of 
this nature , I bless God for the offer, and will join 
with you in everything tliat you desire of me, and, 
above all, in receiving help and counsel and assistance 
from you 

Here we can fallow this happy couple no farther at 
present, that is, in their particular conversation , but 
it IS to be recoi-ded foi the example of others in like 
ta.se, that they agreed to spend tw o hours every even- 
ing and an hour every iiiorniiig together in her closet, 
where they prayed together, read the Scripture to- 
gether, and discoui-sed together, as their particular 
circumstances mode it seasonable In these retne- 
inents the brother piayed and made a daily confes- 
sion of sin, the sister read the Scriptures, and in their 
discouises thev were imitiial 

Besides this, they locked themselves up every 
Tuesday and Fnday, and kept the whole ^y as a 
solemn fast, neither eating or dniiking till about four 
o'clock 111 the afternoon , where it might be truly said 
of them both, os was said of Manasseh, that they 
humbled themselves greatly before the Lord their 
God , and os the Senpture above mentioned directed, 
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they did it mth fasting and seeping, and with 
mourning 

nie young man in particular was a pattern for 
penitents, and in an especial manner he was afflicted, 
and continually repitMchcd himself with having put 
off his prepaiation and repentance formerly till the 
very judgiiietit nas at the dooi, and with having been 
once before touched with a like sense of the danger, 
but growing cold and uncoiiccined again as the 
danger abated and went off. This robbed him of 
much of the comfort of his present application, and 
he contnniallv upbraided himself with it as if it was 
ii test of his future insincentj, and it was very dis- 
coui aging to him lie would also frequently express 
himself on that head, how much it should be coii- 
sidcicd by every one in such cases never to fall back 
fioni their own i-csolutions, and how sad a token it 
was of real hypex-nsy, and partuiilaily how hard it 
would be for such people, if ever they came to be 
true penitents, to believe theraselies so, or to receive 
the comfort of their own humiliations 

In this distress of mind he received great assistance 
from the comforting discourses and excellent example 
of his pious sister, who was now the companion of 
his best hours, and his support in his gieatest dis- 
couiagements 

She had given the first life to his resolutions by 
hinting to him that our bli«x;d Saviour Himself was 
the author of that parable of the pitidigal , and that as 
it was said, introductory to the parable of the unjust 
judge, that He speaks a parable to them to this end, 
that men ought always to pray and not to faint, so 
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that it might he said of the parable of the prodigal, 
that He spake a parable to this end, that men ought 
always to return to God their Father when they are 
in distress, and not to decline for its being late She 
had upon all occasions reputed to him such encoui- 
agiiig texts of Scripture as occuixed to her to support 
his resolutions, and that she was daily searching the 
Rible for such texts of Scripture as might be partic- 
ularly adapted to these purposes 

It happened that under some of his great discour- 
agements, for he had many, and most of them begin- 
ning at the doubts he had upon his mind of his own 
sincerity, and of his being accepted because of his 
having not applied himself to his humiliations till it 
pleased God to bring the terror of the plague upon 
Inin, and till the judgment was, as it were, at the 
dooi, — I say, under one of the worst dejections, his 
sistci thought of another example “ Come, brother,” 
says she, “ I have another Scripture instance for your 
encouragement, where God accepted one of the worst 
wretches that ever was alive, and who never returned 
till he was brought to the greatest extremity — a 
greater instance of wickedness never was in the world 
Nor did he ever think of returning, as we rend of, till 
God struck him, and biought him down to the lowest 
degree of misery , and yet, upon his humbling him- 
self, he was accepted Will such an example comfort 
you says she “I think,” says he, “ you were born 
to comfort me Who was it i* ” “ Here it is,” says 

she “ Take it, as it is recoided on purpose to en- 
courage penitents under the worst circumstances It 
18 the story of Manosseh, the most wicked of all the 
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kings of God's people (S Chron xxxni ). In the 
beginning of the chapter to the seventh verse you 
have an account of his wickedness, such as the like 
was never in Jerusalem before him, doing abominable 
things, profaning God's house and His altni, witch- 
craft, soi'ccry, and dealing with the devil , also (verse 
10), 't IS said the Loid spake to him and he would 
not hearken , so that he resisted even God Himself, 
and rejected the gracious call of God to him to re- 
pent This, brother, was much worse than what you 
call growing cold and negligent, and letting your 
sense of things wear oft' Well, after this (verse 11) 
— ‘ Wherefore the Lord brought upon them the 
captain of the hosts of the king of Assyria, which 
took Manasseh among the thorns, and bound him 
with fetters, and earned him to Babylon ' This was 
driving him, ns you call it, with a witness He was 
pulled down from a throne to a dungeon, from a 
crown of gold and chains of gold as ornaments, to 
chains of iron to fetter and bind him as one kept for 
execution But see verses 12, 13 ‘ And when he 

was in affliction, he besought the Lord his God, and 
humbled himself greatly before the God of his fathers, 
and prayed unto Hun , and He was intreated of him, 
and heard his supplications, and brought him again to 
Jerusalem into his own kingdom Then Manasseh 
knew that the Lord He was God ' Now, brother,” 
says she, “ what think you of all this f ” Tears of joy 
ran down his face while she rend the words of the two 
last verses , and when she asked him at lost what he 
thought of it, “Think of it?” says he. “My dear 
sister, my happy comforter ' 1 think I will never be 
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discouraged more ” And he was in a great degree as 
good as his word, for he was exceedingly encouraged 
by it upon all occasion'), had recourse to that example 
when his reflection upon his late repentance gave him 
any sad thoughts 

But He leaves it as a seasonable caution for us, 
upon whom the like circumstance of a national visita- 
tion seems to be coming, that our preparations may 
not be adjourned till the judgment is upon us ; for 
that, though it may not be ineffectual through God's 
increy for any one to repent then, however late, yet 
that it will rob us of great comfoi-t, make the danger 
a thousand times more dreadful, and fill us always 
with daik and discouiaging thoughts, and 't will be 
very hard to bear up the mind under them 

He warns all men by His own example, that when 
preparations for death have been put off 't is so much 
the harder to begin them at all, and the heart once 
hardened by frequent delaying and putting off is not 
easily softened to the serious work again, end when it 
shall at lost be brought to go about it heartily it will 
yet go with a heavy and afflicted mind, and those 
delays of repentance will be the most abhorred things, 
even equal to the sins that are to be repented of, that 
nothing IS more certain than that when people put off 
those preparations to the last, God is often pleased in 
justice to deny the gift of repentance in their ex- 
tremity, or, at least, for a great while, and sometimes 
the comfort of it to the last gasp But this is a di- 
gression. I proceed to the story of the family before 
me 

These two happy penitents went on in this course 
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for some time. Some short discourses which happened 
between them, could they have been entirely pre- 
served, might have been very useful to others; the 
following, however, may not be unprofitable. The 
brother, it being during one of their private fasts, as 
above, began thus — 

Brother. Sister, we are undei the apprehensions of 
a terrible judgment, which is already begun, and in- 
creases dreadfully among us, pray, let us state be- 
tween us what IS our work upon that account at this 
time. 

Suter. I believe I understand you, brother ; you 
would have us state what we mean by preparations 
for these are the things we talk much of, and others, 
too, when they speak of any serious things , indeed, 
1 have often asked myself what I mean by prepar- 
ations for the plague 

Brother. Well, and how did you answer your own 
question P 

Suter. Why, I answered as I heard you mention 
it once to my brother, and I thought you had given 
a very right account of it, vi^ , that preparations for 
the plague were preparations for death, and that 
they ought to be understood so. 

Brother. Well, but the question is much the same 
then, viz., what is to make preparations for death ^ 
or what preparations are proper to be made for 
death ? 

Sister. It is a hard question, brother, and requires 
a better head than mine to give an answer to it.' 

Bnriiher. But, sister, that which is worse is that the 
preparations I mean are to be supposed to be made 
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by a man that has been a hardened, extravagant 
wretch, remarkable for great crimes, &c. 

Sister One that has been old in sin, and that has 
put off all the calls to repentance, either from con- 
science or from nature, from reason oi from religion, 
from God or from man 

Brother Ay, just as I have done, sister. 

Sister No, no, not as you have done, but as you 
say you have done 

Brother Well, let that rest , what must such a 
one do ^ what must be his preparations ? 

Sister The first thing, brother, I think of, is 
included in that Scripture, Lam. iii 40 “Let us 
search and try our ways, and turn again unto the 
I^rd" 

Brother. The thing is most apt to the purpose, 
“search and try our ways,” \«hich, as I understand 
it, 18 scli-examination in the highest extreme 

Sister Searching, that is, a looking back upon 
our pa.st life, and into ecery action of it , not hiding 
or dropping this seai-ch in any particular part that 
can be brought to memory , not covenng any part, 
but searching oui-selves to the bottom 

Brother. And then trying the quality of every 
action , bnnging ourseUes to the bar of oui con- 
sciences, and there, impartially subjecting every action 
of our lives to the judgment of our own reason and 
conscience , deterniining, with an unbiassed sincerity, 
whether such wajs and such actions are justifiable at 
the bar of God oi no 

Sister Blessed be God, there is a bar of conscience, 
at which we may arraign ourselves, and where, if we 
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try the cause impartially, we may make a nglit 
judgment of our actions, and know in what posture 
we stand 

Brother But, oh, sister, what is my tase p I see 
beforehand what will be my case. I cannot stand 
before the judgment-seat of my own heai t, how then 
shall I appear at His enlightened tribunal ? 

Sister. Do not say you ai'e so, as if none were so 
but you , I am in the same condition, my own heart 
condemns me, and God is greater than our hearts 
I have nothing to say but this, “Enter not into 
judgment with Thy servant for in Thy sight shall 
no man living be justified " (Psalm cxliii 2) 

Brother If then we bring our actions to the bar 
of reason and to the bar of conscience faithfully, we 
shall see then our state , we shall see what our con- 
dition IS, and what it will be at the bar of God’s 
judgment 

Sister Certainly we may 

Brother. Then I must see, and do see, that at that 
bar I shall be condemned 

Sister Yes, brother, and I too, and every one, for 
in His sight shall no man living be justified — in the 
state as our own actions brought to judgment will 
appear , but let us go back to the text again, “ Let 
us search and try our ways ” What is next '' 

, Brother It is so, blesSed be God , “ Let us search 
and trv, and turn again to the Lord , ” that is, then, 
our work nt this time. 

Sister. Dear brother, our work, in short, is self- 
examination and repentance , first examination, then 
humiliation. 
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Brother. It is plain, first search and try our ways, 
and then turn from them to the Lord , it is taken 
there as a conclusion that upon searching and trying 
our ways we shall find they will not bear a tnal either 
at the bar of God or at the bar of conscience, there- 
fore we are to turn fioin them. 

Stater. That is our next work, and how is that to 
be done ? 

Blather That brings us to the other text we had 
befoi-e, Joel ii IS, 13 — it must be with all our 
hearts, with fasting, with weeping, and with mourn- 
ing How shall we do this, sister? 

Slater Well, brother, let us go on and see the 
fruit of it too, read the next verse — 13 “And 
rend your heart, and not your garments, and turn 
unto the Lord your God for He is gracious and 
merciful, slow to angei, and of great kindness, and 
lepenteth Him of the eviL” 

Brother Nay, sister, go on with them, verae 14 
“ Who knoweth if he will return and repent, and 
leave a blessing behind him ” Here ’s encourage- 
ment, sister ' Let us set about this work, for “ He 
IS gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and of great 
kindness.'” 

Here is one of their discourses, or at least a part, 
and herein may be seen something of that true work 
of preparation for the plague Let none flatter 
themselves with less than this they who pretend to 
be making preparations for the plague, that is to 
say, for death, any othei way than by searching and 
trying their wav" and turning to the Lord with fost- 
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ing, with weeping, and with mourning, that is to say, 
with sincere humiliation and repentance, will but 
mock and deceive themselves, and will find they have 
made no preparations at all 

I must leave this pious couple now a while as to 
their retreat, and take them in common in conversa- 
tion with their brother and the family The visita- 
tion came on, the plague spread dreadfully, death 
came like an armed man, and swept away the people 
like an overflowing stream. 

It was now five weeks after the last discourse be- 
tween the two brothers and the sister, and since the 
two penitents had i etii-cd thenisi-lves, that the younger 
brother, having been out in the city, came in again, 
and found his cldei brother talking with liis sister 
And now his manner of talking was quite changed, 
his tale was tunicd, as you shall see 

\st Brother Oh, brother, why will you venture to 
go out 

2nd Brother Out, why, what ran be done ? we 
must go out for family nccessanes 

1st Brother- We have been greatly overseen in 
that, not to have a store of provisions in the house, 
since we arc obliged to stay You know they did 
quite otherwise at Naples 

2nd Brother That's true, but it is too late now 
1*/ Brother. It is not too late for some things, 
however, we might get a stock of bread and beer 
into the house, and you see my niothei sends us every 
week fresh provisions from the countrv sufficient for 
us in particular 

2nd Brother She does just now, but it will not be 
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long, DO messenger or servant will dare to bring it in 
a little more time, for the plague increases so much, 
the other end of the town is a mere desolation with 
it , it begins to come round us. I liear 't is got over 
into Southwark this week, six or eight have died on 
that side already 

\»l Brother Well, what shall we resolve to do ? 
Shall we ventiiie to stay, or shall we lock up our 
dooi-s and be gone What say you, sister ? 

Stutter I am not fit to give ray opinion I see it is 
like to be a di-cadful time , but what you resolve shall 
deteriniiie me , because, as I have undertaken the 
charge of youi house, your measures make staying 
my duty or not my duty , so you are not to ask my 
opinion, but to direct me what to do ? 

Brother. Well, but if you weie not under the 
obligation you speak of, child, which you may be sure 
we would be fur from tying you to in such a cose as 
this what w'ould you do then ^ 

Sister Why , then, I should properly belong to niy 
mother’s family, and I ought to go thither, and then 
to act as she should direct 

Snd Brother. But tell us what you think of doing 
"iiow, child? 

Sister You may assure yourself I will do just os 
you do, I will live and die with you * 

Brother This is all nothing, what we do we 
must do quickly, there's no time for long consulta- 
tions If we intend to go away it must be speedily, 

1 This she meant for her second brother in parbcular, because 
of the work they were engaged m together 
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or nobody will receive ua, nay, we may carry the 
plague with us, and do ourselves more hurt than good 
Snd Brother. Nay, all the world almost that have 
anywhere to go are gone already. But have yon 
thought of any place where to go 
let Brother No, not I 

Sister Why, hi other, have you made no provision 
at all for the time of distress ? 

\sl Brothel No, not I, soul nor body [At this 
word he fetched a great s^i,f(ir he spoke tt in a kind 
of secret passion, and broke out into tears after tt , but 
when the agony was a little over he went o».] Indeed, 
sister, you have been in the right all along, and my 
mother too I have put this evil day ofl, and flat- 
teied myself it would go off. I have seen such things 
frequently in Italy, and after the first fi ights the slis- 
temper has vanished again I was indeed alarmed 
when I came to you there in Apnl, but I found there 
were some people who, I thought, made worse of it 
than they need to do, and I dropped all concern about 
it, nor have I suffered any impressions to be made 
upon me since 

Sister. I took it otherwise, bi other, and I always 
thought it was another wav that you were fortified 
by your extraordinary experiences of God's goodness 
and vour faith in Hun, and that, I knew, was a good 
and justifiable foundation for you to be easy and 
settled in your iiiiiid on 

\st Brother No, no, I am quite unprepared , and 
that with this aggravation, that I have neglected and 
slighted all the warnings of its approach , and now it 
comes on like an ovei-fiowing flood, nothing can stand 
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in its way , we shall see the city in a very little time 
more a mere general grave foi all its inhabitants. 

9md Brother Nut all, I hope, brother. 

1*< Brother Truly, I believe there will few remain 
of those that stay here , they that fly in time may 
indeed be preserved 

Snd Brother Well, brother, we are all to be 
directed by you What shall we do P 

1st Brother Do ' I have nothing to say to you 
but this, do not follow my dreadful example to put 
off my repentance and preparation upon a wild pre- 
sumption of escaping the danger, or, indeed, of its 
being more fax oui able than it is like to be , lose not 
an houi, not a moment I have lost all my tune, and 
now Heaven is just ' I not only have no time for it, 
but I have no temper for it , when the danger is at 
the door there 's no beginning the work, 't is too late 
then 

Brother Compose your mind, brother, ana 
look up to Heaxen for direction , and if you think (if 
going anywhere for your safety into the country, my 
sister and I will remain here to look to the hui se 
and preserve things 

\st Brother No, brother, I won’t go away for my 
own safety and leave you exposed to the danger. 

Znd Brother I hope it may please God to g^erve 
us, but, if not, we arc in the way of our duty, and 
may with the more cheerfulness cast ourselfes into 
His arms. ^ 

1#< Brother. You tolk veiy different brothdr» from 
your discouiise a few months tt^o. 

9nd Brother. I have had a jong experience of 
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things since that, and particularly of the right He 
has to dispose of me, and all that belongs to me , it 
IS my part to submit, 't is His part to do whatever 
He pleases. 

Brother I want such a spint, brother. How 
did you get it ? 

Zjnd Brother There 's the dear instmctor, she has 
been the healing angel [PoitUing to his sister, who, 
he said, had been the cause of all the serious things he 
had done during the whole time ] 

Sister I entreat you, brother, do not discourage 
yourself so I have been capable of nothing, and 
have done nothing, neither can any of us do any* 
thing. 

\sl Brother Well, you came in, brother, since I 
did, what did you hear of the main thing ^ What 
condition are we iii ^ 

%nd Brother W orse and worse, the plague ad vances 
this way still in a most suipiising manner 
\st Brother Well, what shall we do 
iitiid Brother I scarce know what 

Brother^ In short, there ’s nobody left in the 
cit r hardly but iii by-ploces, and whci'c people cither 
havc^ had no tune to go, os has been our cose, or 
iesohe\to stay. 

Smd Stvther Let us see a little fai ther, bi other , 
there are but very few dead iii the city yet — I think 
not above difty or sixty in all 

Thi^ discoui se being ended^ the second brother and 
Bister began to c insKht that it v.ould be their lot to 
stay in the city , but being veiri anxious for their 
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elder brother, they resolved to persuade him to go 
away, chiefly with respect to the confusion which 
they found he was m about his eternal state In 
the meantime, as they kept up their daily conferences 
and fasts as before, they were every day more and 
more encouraged and comforted, being fully given 
up to the disposing wiU of Heaven, let it be which 
way it would, whether foi life or death. 

But to bring them to this gradually, we must go 
back to another of their discourses upon this subject 
111 one of their retirements . the brother began the 
conference upon the subject of the last discourse 
thus . — 

“ Dear sister, I thought we brought our last dis- 
course to a very happy point, viz , that after self- 
examination, searching, and trying our ways, we 
should turn to the Lord 1 have had some difliciil- 
tie.'i with myself upon this work of turning to God , 
we resolved it at our lost meeting into repentance, 
and I think that is plain in the text we were upon, 
‘ Tuni with fasting and weeping and mourning ’ 
This I take to be repentance , but is there nothing 
to do beside ’ Alas, we may weep and mouiii, but 
as that can make no compensation for our sin, we 
must look farther ” 

Sinter. It IS veiy true, there is more to be done, 
but the Scripture is full and plain even in that, for 
the word, “ turn to the Lord," implies, in my judg- 
ment, flying to Him for pardon It is true that the 
manner of applying to God for pardon of our sins is 
not expressed in the prophecy of Joel, because they 
were then under the Old Testament dispensation. 
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Brother. That is what mj thoughts resolved it into 
Now, Bister, I bring it to the New Testament, and I 
was directed, I hope, to that Sciipture (Acts xvi 30), 
where the jailo*- says, “ Siis, what must T do to be 
saved ?” Ilie very woids were upon my mind before 
the particular Scnpture occurred to my thoughts 
What is my next woi k ? What must I do to be 
saved ^ And the answer is directed (verse 31) “ And 
they said. Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved, and tliy house " 

Stater It is most certain, brother, that to our re- 
pentance, which we have been called to by that text 
which we discoursed of last, must be joined the gospel 
direction of believing on the l^ord Jesus Christ, and 
that lb the next work for us to examine ourselves about. 

Brother It is plain, ustcr, from another text (xx. 
21) “ Hepentance toward God, and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ ” 

Slater Dear brothei, if we have but these, we have 
finished our prepamtions 

Brother Then we may say, “Come, Loid Jesus, 
come quickly " 

•Slater The next question, then, is to be assured in 
these two points 

Brother Deai sister, I have nothing for it but the 
example of the man in the Gospel (Mark ix 24) 

“ Lord, I believe , help Thou mine unbelief.” And 
this IS the full exercise of iny soul , this is what I 
desire to dedicate the whole remainder of my time to, 
be it little or much, to obtain a settled dependence 
u[K>n the inents and purchase of Christ the blessed 
Saviour of the world 
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Sister Thei^'s no other comfortable hope, no 
other rock, no anchor for the soul but this . He is 
the hope of His people, and their Saviour m the time 
of trouble This is a time of trouble , let us not be 
anxious whether we are spared or not in this time of 
trouble , that faith which has earned others through 
the fire and through the water, will carry us through 
the fire of a disease What is it to die by this infec- 
tious fever, or, being spared a few years more, be 
earned away by another, or by any gnevous dis- 
temper I* 

Brother The difference is nothing if it be not in 
things lieyond the giaie, foi the difference of the 
time here is so little that it is not worth naming, at 
least when we come into that state we shall esteem it 
nothing. 

Sister Let us, then, neither wish or fear in the 
present desolation, but be entirely resigned, giving 
up ourselves to Him who has said. He careth for us, 
and has bid us be careful for nothing , this will be a 
comfortable state. 

Brother Dear sister, I have been debating long 
with myself about the comfort of our faith, and 
about a comfortable dependence And I have been 
long questioning whether ever 1 may arrive to the 
comfort of it or no, whether the joy and peace of 
believing may ever be my lot, and I 'have some 
reason to believe it will not 

Sister I hope for you that it may , pray do not 
foreclose yourself 

Brother I hai e such a weight upon me of a long 
senes of folly and wickedness, that the more I search 
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and try my ways, the more I see reason to turn to 
the Ix>rd with weeping and with mourning And I 
believe I shall go so to my grave 

Sister It may be so , but let me add to you, that it 
does not follow but you may go to heaven, and then 
all those tears shall be wiped away fiom your eyes 
Brother I have soinetiiiies brought it to this, and 
blessed be God fur it, that though repentance and 
faith be absolutely necessary to our salvation, yet com- 
fort and assurance is not, and then I rcineinbei the 
words of Job, “'ITiough He slay me, yet will I trust 
in Him.” 

Sister This faith is as effectual, though not so 
comfortable, as the othei This is my case , I know 
He IS able to help and to save to the uttermost, and I 
desire to lie at Ills feet and say, as the apostles, 
“ Whither else shall we go?" 

Brother If my faith will support itself thus far, 
that I can lie down and die at His feet, I will not say 
't IS all I can desire, but I do say 't is all I can expect , 
and ''tis lust with Him if He should deny me even 
that 

Sister. We cannot jiromise or propose to ourselves 
what we shall do when we come to the extremity 
Dear brother, this is such a time of trial ns we nevei 
had befoi'c, nor oldei people than we are It pleases 
God we are yet alive, but death is at the door, and 
we have I'eason to expect it every moment, and that a 
ternble death too Nothing can stand us instead, but 
an entire dependence upon infinite merey, through 
the merits of Jesus Chnst 

Brother I propose nothing to myself but to depend 
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upon Him, and to look to Him for life , for He is the 
author of eternal salvation to all that believe on Him. 
I desira to believe in Him and rest on Him And 
this IS all my preparations for this dreadful time 

Sister I know no other preparation, and I trust 
that this preparation will cany us through whatever 
it shall please God to siilfer us to meet with in this 
dreadful time that is upon us. 

For some tunc both before and aftei this discourse, 
the plague violently increasing, their elder brother had 
been very pressing with them to leave the town and 
shift all for themselves , but these two well-prepared 
souls seemed to receive tliat part of his pioposal coldly, 
and began to look upon themselves ns determined for 
stay, seeing then brother, whose motions they had 
i-esolved at fint to be guided by, ns the head of the 
family, had not talked of going away till it was almost 
impractitable to be done They had made no provi- 
sion cither for leaving the house and family in trust 
with anybody, or seeuniig what in such rases might 
be and was fit to be secured They had provided no 
country, being, or place to retreat to, the elder brother, 
indeed, had a house of his own, and an estate with it, 
as far off as Cheshire But it was not possible to 
carry any tiling of goods or nec’cssanes so far, especially 
after they had let it ahine so to the lust , the ordinary 
carriers ceased going foi some time, and, besides all, 
there was no pavsing the roads, the towns were all 
guarded, the passages stopped And though they had 
gotten certificates of health from the Lord Mayor, the 
city began now to be so infected, that nobody would 
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receive them, no inn would lodge them on the way 
And these things had made their moving next to 
impracticable, so, I say, the second brother and his 
sister concluded they were to stay 

They were, as above, come to a happy and steady 
calm of mind with respect to the danger of death, 
besides their prisatc retirement, they went togctlier 
twice every day, to commit their souls in a moie solemn 
mannei into the hands of God Hitherto the infection 
had not onlj been kept out of their house, but out of 
then neighbouihood , nobody had died or been in- 
fectcMl, 08 they had heard of, in any part of the street 
where they lived . but ns it was now the latter end of 
July, the city seemed like a place invested and be- 
sieged, for though the plague was not «o violent within 
the walls os without, yet it was more oi leas in most 
partH of the city 

They had for some time left off to bury the dead in 
the usual forms, and in the outparts especially, carts 
were appointed to go through the streets between the 
hours of twelve and three in the night with a bellman 
crying, “ Bring out joui dead ' ” 

It was not till the first week in August that this 
dreadful sound was heard within the walls, and at 
first it was piincipally in those parishes which were 
next the city walls, on the side of Cnpplegate and 
Bishopsgate , and that week there died of all diseases 
above 4000 

Then eldei brothei came in the week before this, in 
a very great concern, hating bcx!n at the Custom House 
or that wav, where he had some waiehouses of gocxls, 
and had met with some fnghtful things in his way, and 
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finding his brother and sister togefiier, he breaks out 
in a tone rather of horror than auger 

« Well, brother,” says he, “ my sister and vou may 
do what^you please, but, in short, I can stand it no 
longer." 

Snd Brother My sister, and I too, are willing to do 
whatever you direct, brother, but it has been left 
among us as a thing undetei mined so long that I do 
not see how it can be done now 

Sitter. There may be as much danger, brother, in 
going as in staying ; for I believe you have not yet re- 
solved whither to go 

Brother It is true, I have not , I have done bv 
my family as 1 have done by my soul — let it lie 
without any concei-n about it till it is too late 
Sitter. I beseech you do not say so, your family 
indeed may find it too late to stir, but, blessed be the 
Loi'd, your soul is in better hands 

\tt Brother I scarce know what hands I am in, 
I am at my wits' end , I'll take my horse and go to 
Cheshire 

Sitter That is giving us your order to stay where 
we are, for you know we cannot travel so far as cir- 
cumstances now stand, unless wc should resolve to lie 
in the fields and staive, for nobody would take us in 
1st Brother Why not ^ you may have certificates 
of health from the Ixird Mayor. 

2nd Brother You have seen accounts, brother, of 
several families that have been put to all manner of 
distress upon the roads on this very account , and 
some are come bock ogam to London, choosing to 
meet the worst in their own houses, rather than to 
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wander in the fields and roads, where nobody will let 
them in, or ronie near them, or let them pass from 
place to place 

\irt Brother I know not what to do, 1 must go 
somewhere I am not able to stay here, my very 
blood runs cold in ray veins at what I have met with 
to-day 

Suter. Why will you go out into the streets, 
brother ? 

Brother Nay, I do not think to go any more, 
till I go away for good and all 

2wd Brother Hitherto, brother, we have been kept , 
who knows but it may please God to spare us ? Let 
us keep within doors 

let Brother How shall we get pros isions f My 
mother's servant that fuimshes us now said the last 
time he came that he was finghted as he came through 
the Borough, and that he should be afraid to come 
much oftener 

While they were under these debates, for it held 
them three or four days, there came a captain of a 
ship up to Bie house, whose ship tliey (the two 
brothers) were owners of, and had fitted out for a 
voyage to Genoa and Messina, wheie their chief deal- 
ing lay, and where, it seems, they had lived. 

They were upon one of these discouiwes, it seems, 
when this captain came into the counting-house for 
some despatches which he wanted, where he found 
his chief merchant under great perplexity about the 
increases of the plague, and he began himself to tell 
him that he wondered he hod not removed his family 
dll this while , upon which the following discourse 
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bpgan between those two only, for the second brother 
was gone upstairs with his sister 

Capt Sir, I perceive you arc m some perplexity 
about your family in this dreadful time 

Mer Indeed, captain, so I am My brother and 
sister too, who aic our governors, would have had 
me left them, have removed into the country two 
months ago, but I laughed at them and slighted it , 
but now I must own that I wish with all my heart I 
had done it 

Capt I warrant you told them how you used to 
do abroad, wheie they make light of such things, 
they are so frequent 

Mer So I did indeed, and told my brothei, I 
thought he had known bettei that had lived at 
Naples, where, they say, there died 20,000 in one day, 
though, by the way, it was not true 

Capt But pray, sir, why do you not go away still ? 
This side of the city and the Rotheihithc side of the 
nver is pretty clear yet, you may all go away that 
way 

Mer You mistake the case extremely, captain. 
We may go out of the town several ways still, but 
there ’s no stiiTiiig anywhere when we are out , there ’s 
not a town upon the road will suffer anybody to pass 
that comes fiom London, so that it is impossible to 
tiavel, we must e'en stay all and die here , I see no 
remedy [Here the cnptatn minted a while and said 
nothing, which made the merihant go on ] What 
makes you seem surpiised at that, captain ? It can- 
not be wondered at, nor can we blame the people, for 
who would venture to lodge a family from London ? 
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I mean, what inn would venture it, and have the 
plague bi ought among them >' 

Capt 1 wait not surprised at that at all, indeed I 
uas not thinking of it , I was at hnst suipnsed to 
think you, sir, that had so much knowledge of these 
things, should not have made preparations for your 
family's retreat a great while before it came, fur you 
have hud notice that it was coming on above these 
SIX months. 

Met. Oh, captain, wondei no more , we have done 
bv the familv as we do by our souls, put ofT the 
apprehensions, and that puts off the preparations, and 
now it IS upon us, wc are all in confusion 

Capt Well, but that was not what I paused at I 
have a pro|iasal in my thoughts that you may, ifyoii 
please, with God’s blessing, convey your family out of 
the city still, and that to such a distance as you may 
at least hope to be safe, and you shall meet « ith no 
stops upon the road at all, though you travel a great 
way. 

Mei ' Wc will be all greatly obliged to you for 
such a proposal Nothing can be more acceptable at 
a time of such cxticinity, fur we look upon ourselves 
os all dead bcxlies. 

Capt I have but one question to ask by way of 
caution, but if that cannot be answered I c»n do 
nothing. 

Mcr I believe I can guess at that question, the 
iiatinc of the thing guides to it, viz , whether we have 
not the distemper already among us ^ 

^ The (gentleman was exceedingly pleased with the kindness 
of the proposal 
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Capt. ITiat IS the question indeed, for if that could 
not be answered, you know nobody could expect to be 
assisted, neithei could anybody assist them, for they 
would carry death with them wherever they should go. 

Mer Well, you may be assured upon it that «e 
are all of us, blessed be God, serv ants and all, os free 
from the infection oi fiom any distemper at present 
os evei we were in our lives 

Capt Why, then, sir, tlie short of the story is this, 
have not I a ship here in the nvei ? and is she not 
\our own ? except a sixteenth, which I have by your 
fnendship, anil one-sixteenth iny brother, who will 
consent to whatever will he for voiir seivice Here 
we have victuals fol her foi four months for twenty- 
two men, and have put her upon the Exchange for 
Genoa, Naples, and Messina , but we have taken in 
no goods, but some hogsheads of sugar for your own 
acxiouut, and nlxiut fiftv fixldei of lead for ballast, 
also of your own Will anybody ship off anything, 
foi all trade is at a stand ■’ Resides, ’t is no purpose 
to go to sea, for no nation in Euiopc will give us 
product, or let us so much an come to an anchor in 
any of their ports 

Jl/rr You put a new thought into niv head, I con- 
fess Why, captain, would you take us on board? 

Cajjt Will I take you on board r' Is she not youi 
own ship ? Is she not fitted out at your expense ? 
You may, and have a right to, command her and 
turn me ashore if you think fit. 

Mer Well, but aie you willing to take us in ? 

Capt How can you ask that question, sir? Why 
else do I make that proposal P 
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Mer. Where does your ship he now ? 

Capt She did he, sir, at Rotberhithe, in that they 
call. Cherry Garden Hole, hut you know you ordered 
me to fidl dow n to Deptford, and there we nde ready 
to fall down lower if we see occasion 
Mer And have you room for us all ? 

Cupt Sir, we will make room for you ns convenient 
as if it were ill youi own house 

Mcr Sit down again, captain Come, 1 11 propose 
it to my brother and sister, and hear what they say 
to it, for I coiifes-s vour offer conies to me as if it 
came from Heaven T is as if it was a voice fioin 
above, a message to save us all from the most dread- 
ful condition that ever family was in I wonder I 
should never think of it before 

Upon this he called his brother and sistei, and 
gave them an account of the captain's pioposnl, and 
of his own opinion on it ITiey both said the same, 
that it seemed to be a merciful dispensation of Prov- 
idence for the deliverance of the whole family, and 
the second brother and sistci received it with ac- 
knowlcdgineuts suitable 1.0 their opinion as such 
In short, the incrcliant and the captain immedi- 
ately entered into measures for the putting it into 
execution , and to this purpose he caused beds and 
bedding, linen of all sorts, with all kinds of kitchen 
fui-niture, and all family neccssaiies, to be packed up 
111 cases and boxes and bales, as if for the use of 
jjassengers, with all their plate and things of value, 
and had it fetched away by the ship’s long-boat, and 
another boat which they borrowed, for three days 
together, not suffering the ship’s men or any of them 
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to come on shore, but had it all put on boaid b)’ his 
own servants. At tlie same time the merchant caused 
the ship's bills, which were hung up on the Exchange, 
intimating shc^uas ready to take in goods for Itah, 
to be taken down, though, if he had not, there was 
no great foiwardness in any merchants to ship any 
goods at that time 

All these three da}s the captain took to lay in a 
larger store of provisions, and pnrlienlarly of fresh 
piovisions , and firet he dismissed all the men he had 
hired for the voyage, except those who were already 
avtually on Ixiaid, who wcie his chief mate, boat- 
swain, caipentei, and SIX seamen oi foremast men, 
and these he forbid to set their feet on shore or on 
boaid any other ship, on pun of being turned off 

The history of this euibaikation, though not 
material to the subject iii hand, I mean as to the 
religious preparations foi the plague. I jet cannot 
think projjer to omit, liecniise it may 1 k‘ a direction 
for others to t.^ke the same happy measures in the 
like danger, and peihaps with as good success, foi 
this, as you will heai, succeeded very well 

The captain was n good agent victualler He laid 
in a double quantity of biscuit, meal, beer, beef, peas, 
fish, and everything useful in fui-nishing a ship for a 
V oy age , but that was not all he put on board a quan- 
tity of hay, and bought two cows, making a platform 
for them m the hold, which had vacancy enough He 
bought a gi'eat quantity of fowls, and twelve pigs and 
the like , and, m short, mode provision to a profusion , 
and this he did witli such expedition that everything 
was on board before them 
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The ship was now fully ready for them to go on 
board, and the boat was ordered to come up to Tower 
Wharf, to take in the family as on the Wednesday, 
when on the Sabbath day, m the ^.fternoon, their 
Bister was taken very ill, which put them all into a 
terrible fright She continued exceeding ill, and par- 
ticularly vaunted riolcntly all Monday, and they made 
no doubt but it was the plague 

She earned it with an extraordinary composure of 
mind, meekly coinmittiiig herself into the hands of 
Him on whose mercy she had so long depended , in a 
word, she showed einniently the difference bctw’een a 
iiniid solemnly piypai-ed for death, and which in 
earnest had long expected it, and a thoughtless, neg- 
ligent one, who had put the ev il day far from him 
However, as her distemper was not the plague, she 
soon bcgmi to mend, hei vomiting abated, and she 
recoveied strength, but I mention it to observe the 
condition of her elder brother upon this oicasioii 
Now, and not till now, he was thoioughly alarmed , 
he was frighted and tenified liefore with the dangci 
he was in, but now he looked upon it that God hod 
struck his family, and that they should oil die of the 
plague very quickly 

He got no sleep that night, when in the middle of 
the night, between twelve and one o’clock, he heard 
for the first time that dismal erv , ■' Bnng out your 
dead'” the cart beginning to go thiough the street 
where he lived, being the parish of St Maigaret 
Pattens, that veiy night The noise of the bell, the 
doleful ci-y of the bellman, and the rumbling of the 
cart-wheels, you may suppose joined together to pre- 
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Bent to his mind the most frightful ideas, especially 
increased by the apprehensions that the plague was 
already in his liouse, and that his own sister might 
perhaps be to be fetched out by the cart and the 
bearers the next night or two at farthest 

He got up and went to his brother’s chamber, think- 
ing to awaken him and to sit dowm by bis bedside, but 
was surpnsed to find nobody in the room, and that 
the bed was not unniade , in short. Ins brother was up 
praying with his sistci, and though he believed she 
had the plague upon hei, set he would not leave her 
or stir frani her but ns necessity obliged him, but sat 
by her comforting and siippoiting her mind, with the 
fruit of then foinier expeneiu'es, and leading coin- 
foiling Sciiptmes to hei Thus. I sa\, they were 
spending the night, when the eUlei brothei calling 
his brother by inline, the siivant that attended told 
him, and he went out to hiin, and then shoit and 
confused discouise was to this puiposc — 

lirother Oh, bi other, we are all dead corpses ' 
There ’s a cait gone by that must fetch us all away. 

2nd Brother What, is the dead-cart [w ft was 
geneially calU(i\ come into our lane p 

\st Brother Av, ay, I lieai the bellman's dismal 
cry 

Stud Brother Well, Gcal's will Ix" done with us, let 
us settle our minds on Him “ He shall not be afraid 
of evil tidings whose heart is fixes!, trusting in the 
Lord " 

\st Brothei How can you go into my sister's 
chamber? You will get the distemper to be sure 
Nay, have you not got it already ^ 
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2nd Brother I cannot tell how I nme as to 
that, it shall be as God please ; but I wt leave 
her while she has life and sense in her , shebeen 
iny soul's comforter, and I will never cease conng 
her as long as I am able 

\st Brother Why, you are strangely altermd 
comforted indeed, to what you were when yome 
into the counting-house to me, and was for ing 
away to France 

2nd Brother Blessed be God, I am alterand 
blessed he that dear messenger of God thanow 
languishing and just entenng joyfully mtowen 
She has been a thousand times dcai-er than aer to 
me, she has been an angel of God to me Ghat I 
was in hei condition os to the soul, though jie in 
her condition as to the infection too , as to last, 
that it> the particular hand of God, and it lar duty 
to submit , blessed be God 't is no token ofis dis- 
pleasure 

\st Brother. How, brother, is it no mark God’s 
displeasure ? I think it is a sore and heavy jjment, 
and a token of God's vengeance upon the la 
2nd Brother. It is a national judgment, doubt, 
and calls for national humiliation , but I dent think 
it must always be called a token of God's ndictive 
hand to any particular person, for then nody could 
have any hope of being at peace with Godhat hod 
the distemper, and there’s our dear sistenjad as she 
IS, she has a tnuinphant joy possesses hewhole soul 
in the blessed aasurance of her salvation 

Isl Brother I am glad to hear it, bull am very 
apt to question those who boast of tbr assur- 
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ance of heaven ; I think they very often prove 
hypocrites, 

Sind Brother She is too near heaven to he a coun- 
terfeit, brother , besides, she is the humblest, most 
melted penitent that evei yon heard of ; the sense of 
God's pardoning mercy has melted her very soul into 
penitential tears, and those teal's have filled her with 

joy 

\itt Brother Voii talk upon contraries, you are all 
nivstcnous 

%id Brother Y'ou may call il mystcnous if you 
will, blit 't IS a blessed tiuth, though 't is a mystenous 
tiling to those that understand it not No repentance, 
no humility, no tears like those that are raised by any 
luiinble sense of infinite, undeserved, forgiving grace, 
and no joy, no satisfaction of the soul, no rejoicing, 
nay, tiiumph of soul, like the joy that is founded in 
sorrow, founded iii lepciitaiice 

Brother And is my sister come that length 
These arc sublime things indeed [Jlcje he utopped a 

while, an in some little confumon, and then went on J 
Oh, brother ' what have I been doing ^ I am undone, 
what shall I do ^ 

2nd Brother I see, hi other, it has plea.sed God to 
visit the family , I hope you will be preserved I beg 
of you take boat and go ininicdiately on board the 
ship , take such sell ants as you think fit, and your 
little childicn, and go awav, for you will but finish 
the rum of the faiiiilj if you stay, for if you should 
be struck they are all undone 

lit Brother 1 cannot go without you, brother , if 
you will go with me I will go 
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Slid Brother Do not a&k me, 1 cannot leave her , 
no, I 'll live and die with her I am sure if I had been 
the first, she would not have left me , besides, brother, 
it may not be safe for ^ou to have me go, for, to be 
sure, I have the seeds of the distemper about me by 
this time 

He hml with much ado prevailed on his brother to 
resolve upon going the next moiriing, and not to stay 
for the ship's boat, which was to come for them two 
flays after When offering to go into his sister's 
chambei ogam, the sonants met him softly at the 
door, and told him she was fallen into a sleep, with 
a little sweat , upon which he retired into his own 
chaiiiber ngniii. lie waited four or five horn's, and 
still Ills sistei slept most sweetly , upon whiih he lay 
down ujioii Ins own bed in Ins clothes, and slept 
several hours more, and still his sistci was not waked 
In a umd, she slept till near nine o'clock the next 
morning, when she waked wonderfully refi'eshcd, her 
distemper quite abated, the fever gone, and, in a 
word, it appeaivd that she had not the least symptoms 
of the infection upon her, to the inexpressible joy of 
the whole fiuiiiU 

On the day appointed the boat came up, and the 
eldest biothcr, with his two children and one maid- 
scivant and a iiinn-servant, went on foot through the 
street to Gollev t^uuy, where, it being high water, the 
lioat came close to the shoie, and they went all away 
'Hie next tla>, the boat being oidcred up again, the 
second brother, the sister, and anothci maid-servant, 
with an ancient woman that was formerly the sister's 
nurse, went all off in the same manner. 
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When they were all safe on board, the uaptain asked 
their leave to bring his own wife and one child, a little 
boy of five years old, and a maid to be with him also, 
which they all agreed willingly to . and thus they were 
all embarked togethei , this being the first week in 
August, by which time the bunals in the city and 
suburbs amounted to no less than 4/OSO in all, of which 
of the plague 2817 

They left the house fastened up with no soul in it , 
but left the care of guarding it to the ordinary watch 
by night, and two poor men, who by turns kept the 
outei door by dav, took in Icttci's, and any such busi- 
ness as in that time of a cessation of all business might 
happen, these were particulaily directed to take in 
the weekly bill of moi-tality, which, with all foreign 
lettei's, they ordered to lie sent weekly to a house at 
Gi'eeiiwich, and gave oiders at Greenwich to have 
them brought to the ship’s side, after they had lieeii 
|iei fumed and sprinkled with vinegar, and then 
scorched at the fire, as was then the usage 

Thu siiip, ns I oixsei ved, lay nt an niichoi a little 
above Deptfoid, where thc'y csintinued about a fort- 
night longer , but finding b> that time the dreadful 
increase of the plague, anil that it came on eastward 
fixim the other end of the town, by the noith side of 
the city, into the paiishes of Aldgate, Wliitechajiel, 
and Stepney, and particularly began to rage in Wnp- 
ping, and Ratcliff, and even down to Rlackwoll , also, 
that some had died of it in Rotherhithe, and in Dept- 
ford, they found they should be, as it were, sur- 
rounded , so the captain, at their request, weighed 
and fell down the nver, to a place between Blockwall 
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and Woolwich which they call Bugby’s Hole, being 
a iiecure piece for ahipsi to nde in 

The vessel they were in was a ship of force carry- 
ing sixteen guns, b<it could carry twenty -four , so they 
lived at large and had room enough 'Fhe iiierchant 
and his family hud the great cabin and steerage to 
themselies, with some cabins built on piiijxise for his 
inaid-servants and children in the gun-room , an 
apartment was built up out of the great cabin for his 
sister, and her nurse and maid and himself and his 
hiothei had each of them a large cabin built in the 
steerage, so the rest of the great cabin was their 
dinnig-rooni Tlic captain had the lound-house and 
the little niom before it, which they coll the eudd^, 
for his faiinlv, and the cpiartei-dcck was then parade 
or walking place, over which the captain had lauscsl 
an awning to be built, and cosca'd it so close, both 
tup and sides, that it was like a gieat hall 

They scKiii fciinid leason also to nMiioie the place 
apponitcsl for their lettei'., and uidered them to 
Woolwich, both the towns of Deptford and Gi-eeii- 
wich being sorely visited 

Here the) rode with great satisfaction fin idl the 
rest of the iiionth of August, when they leceived the 
lust weekly bill for the said iiiinith of August, which 
nmcniiitcsl to no less than 749(1, a fnghtful number 
indeed, and which was still dieadfully iiieieasiiig, 
almost 2000 that yeiy week, not reikoiiiiig such as 
dual 111 the towns of Deptford and Greeiiwicli 

This put the merchant upon a new proposal to the 
captain, which was to go i|uite away to sea . foi he 
was now in such a dreadful consternation on several 
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accounts, that he was altogether as uneasy as he was 
before he left his house m London. 

While they thus lay in Rugby's Hole, the captain 
and the merchant's second brother, with their boat, 
had ventured down to Woolwich, that is to say, to 
the upper end of the town, but did not go on shore, 
neither were the people of the town at first willing 
to let them come on shore, not knowing whence they 
came, or how they fated on board , and they w'ere 
the niorc wary because, besides the town of Green- 
wich, the plague was raging at Blackwall, also in all 
that part of the country which contained several 
villages, all in Stepney and Bromley parishes, such 
as Blackwall, Poplar. Liuiehouse, Bow, Old Ford, 
Bethnal Gioen, Biomley, Mile End, m the former 
of which parishes, vi/. , Stcpne> , including White- 
chapel, there died 1026 people that veiy week, and 
the next week 1327 

However, they answered their end at Woolwich, 
which w'os first to Icarii that the town was not vet 
infected, except two houses at a little distance towards 
Greenwich, where thiec oi four had died , that the 
market was yet pretty well fumished with provisions , 
so they got a good woman of the town to buy such 
piovisions foi them as they had occasion for, such as 
fresh butter, some eggs, and a great quantity of 
garden stud', such as the season affoided, with apples 
in abundance , all which was a great relief to them, 
haMiig bc'eti more tied down to salt meats than agreed 
with them, being so diffcnng fiom their usual way 
of living , they got also fix«>h meat, as veal and pork, 
and, maw ord, were very well stored with refreshments. 
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But by the next market day the plague was so far 
got into the town that the country-people came but 
very thin to the market, by which the quantity of 
provisions wo-s lessened, and not to be easily had , 
nor did the ineichant coie to venture the boat on 
shore any inoie 

Then the captain made a little voyage in his boat 
to Bm king Creek, intending to go up the said Creek 
to Bulking Maikct, but was informed by some of 
the hsheniicn's siriacks which lay at the mouth of the 
Creek, that the plague was there also, uhether true 
or not tliey did ii<it stay to inquire, but came back 

When they found this the merchant grew impa- 
tient, and. III sliort, would he theie no longer, so 
they weighed and went down the river to a place 
calltsl Grcs.'nhi{liu , but theic lieing no iiiaiket theie, 
nor any great store of piovisions, and tlie uipfaiiii 
thinking then iidnig thcio not so safe ns lower doun, 
considciiiig how few hands they hod on board, he 
proposcxl going as low as Giavcsend, whcie, if it 
happened to ovei-Uow, they niiglit get some men 
from the shore 

While they were considering this, thei called with 
a s^Kaking-truinpct to the shore for a boat to come on 
hoard , accoidingly a boat came ofT, hut they would 
not let them come on boanl till they had inquired 
whether the plague was in the town, nor would the 
fcllous come on board till they inquired whence the 
ship tame last, but afterwards, the men in the boat 
assunng them that the town was in perfect health, 
and the captain assuring the town boat that they 
came from Bugby's Hole onl\, where they had ndden 
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three weeks, that they were all in perfect health, and 
tame down lower because they heard that the plague 
was at Blacknall and Woolwich, — I say, after this 
they became better acquainted. 

Here also they had news that the plague was at 
Gravesend, and, as the people said, at Chatham and 
Rochester . hut, it seems, as they were afterwards 
informed, that news was not tiqe, only that a rumour 
had spread ovei the country to that purpose a great 
while before it was so However, tins altered their 
lesolutions, and thov continued for the present where 
they were Though this was no market town, yet 
they got some fresh provisions, and pai-ticularly sent a 
countryman witli a little curt and two hoiscs to Hart- 
ford, a market town about three miles up the country, 
and which at that time was free from the infection, 
and there they stored themselves again fully 

But the merchant was still unea.sy, for he could not 
bear to lie anywhere with the ship if the plague was 
at any town beyond him , so lie made the captain 
remove the ship again and fall down to Gravesend, 
and passing the town he »imc to an anchor below a 
place which is since called the New Tavern, being as 
far as the Custom officers would let him pass without 
clearing 

Here they were told that the town of Gravesend 
was perfectly clear of the plague , but as they had 
been told othei wise at Greenwich, he would not suffer 
the boat to stir on shore or call any boat to come off 
to them, but made shift with such provisions as they 
hod. 

While they rcxle here they suffered a violent storm 
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of wind, in which they were in sonic dnngci of dnving 
from their anchors and going on shore , and though 
there was no doubt of soving their lives, yet it put 
them in a very great fnght lest tliev should be forced 
from this little sanctuary (the ship) where they had 
been liithci to so coiiifoitably sheltered 

Howcvei, as the) rode out the storm with safety, 
and gut over the danger, the captain told his nier- 
iliunt seriously that he thought it was not safe to 
nde so low with so few hands , that if he was willing 
to let him go on shore and get tin ee or four good 
seamen, which he believcsi might casil\ lie done, he 
would then clear the ship at the Fort, and full down 
into the Ho|ie, oi go to the buoy on the Nore, where 
he thought they might ride as safe us wliei e they did , 
but, if not, that then it would be n bettei wu) to go 
up to the upper end of Ixiiig lleacli and iidc there, 
wheie he belies csl there lay five oi six ships in the 
same ilicuiiistanccs, and on the sniiie lU count with 
themselves 

The merchont was utterly against going on shore at 
Gravesend, hutespeemlly against taking any more sea- 
men on boaid , hut would have hail the laptniii have 
stood away foi lluiwich, but upon second thoughts, 
ns it had lieen said that the plague iiiiiic ovei first 
from Holland, so to go to Ilaiwieh would be just to 
go 111 the way of it, the packet boats continuing to 
go and come between that place and Holland , and 
they did not know but that Ilarwieh nnglit be in- 
fected, and then they were left to the wide world 

In short, they agreed at lust to come up the nver 
again, not to Greenhithe, where they lay before, but 
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to the upper part of that which they call Long 
Reach, which is about tliree miles nearer London 
than Greenhithe Here they had very good rid- 
ing, and safe, though sometimes blustering, weather 
Heie lay six other vessels, four above them, and two 
below them, and though they did not go on boaixl 
one another, vet tlicy soon became acquainted w ith 
one another, and conversed with one another upon 
the particulai ciiLiiiiistances of each ship, and the 
public state of things also, and they found presently 
that they were all outward-liound ships, but had not 
their loading fully in , that they were, as it were, 
embargoed bv the general calamity , that the cap- 
tains had all then families on Ixinrd, and most of 
them had othei families on boai-d also , and that 
they had fallen down there foi safety from the 
plague , and it was to then particulai satisfaction 
that they undentood they were all very healthy so 
fai, and that theie had not the least appearance of 
illness been among them 

They had not lain hcie above three days, but the 
headmost ship, that winch lav at the upper end of 
the Reach, made a signal to the rest, which this ship 
did not understand He found that the test answered 
it, and he was going to rail to the next ship to know 
the meaning of it, when the headmost ship's boat 
came off with the ship's mate on board, and, lying 
upon then oai>, they hailed the captain, who answer- 
ing, the mate told him his captain ordered him to 
acquaint them that the next day was the day that 
the SIX sliips had appointed, ever since they rode 
there in companv, to keep as a weekly fast on the 
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present snd oecnsion, in order to beg to God to 
preserve them from the pestileiiec, and that they 
should be glad these would please join with them 
in it 

Our captain answered in the iiaiiic of himself and 
all that were on bunrt] his vessel, that they w^ould 
join in it with all their henits, anti retiirnetl thanks 
to the (aptain of the lirst slup foi communicating 
it to him, desiring to know the time the\ begun and 
ended The officer in the boat told them that they 
llcgnn at eight o''Ll(Kk, and resolved not to eat oi 
dnnk till six in the evening Aiioidingly they kept 
a most religious day of fasting and humiliation on 
board this ship , but having no niiinster on boaid, 
they made it an act of piivate devotion only, exc«pt 
we shall call it family devotion The captain and 
his faiiiilv kept themselves retircsl the whole tune 
within the loiindhouse, &c, and not one of them 
was seen all the dav 

Our faiiiilj, of which wc are particularly tivating, 
and thei'efore ran call them so, did the like , but the 
elder biotliCM was still so confused in his thoughts, 
and hod such a h'scivchI inelaiicholv upon him all 
the time, that he could do little nioie than read a 
sermon or tun out of a laiok to his sci-vaiits, and 
then Ktired himself into Ins particular cabin, where 
he sjMint his time ns well ns he could, but, as he 
afterwards said, verv unrninfortablv to himself 

The second Imithcr and the sister joined togethci 
in the private devotion of that day, and spent it as 
they used to do their usual fasts, namely, in read- 
ing the Scriptures and private c cimforting one another, 
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and endea\ouring to give themselves up to the dis- 
posing of God's goad proxidencc, and in playing 
with one another, of which more by-aiid-by 

About thi’ce days aftci this, which was the 6th 
of September 1665, they received the weekly bill of 
inoitality, being from the 29th of August to the 5th 
of Septemlier, in which the number of dead was 8252 
fur one week only , w hereof of the plague and spotted 
fever 7145 This was a fiightful account, and par- 
tieulaily to them , because the gioss of the numbers 
were in the eastern part of the city and in Southwark 
side, wheic at first they had been longest without the 
infection , and, iii shoit, thatit seemed to diaw apace 
towards them 

This filled them all with heaviness, and os by the 
help of speakiiig-tiumpets they now conversed freely 
with all the other ships, and all those ships with one 
another, the increhaiit, whose mind was still uneasy, 
causc-d the captain to call with his trumpet to the rest 
of the ships, and to dcs-ire that the captains of nil the 
ships ahc.'ul would conic to their lound-house win- 
dows, and that the captains of the two ships astiTii 
would come to the foicxastle of their ships, for he 
had something to propose to them foi the common 
good of them all 

Accoi-dingly thev came, and the captain in the 
name of liis chief owner, who was on board, told them 
how dicadfiilly the plague was increased, and how the 
weight of it was all at the cast pait of the town, and 
pai ticiilnilv that the towns of Greenwich, Woolwich, 
Blackwall, West Hnm, and Barking were all infected, 
liesides other towns on Iwtli sides of them which they 
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had had no acrount of , that, in short, they should 
be siirTouiiiled with it on eveiy side, and slioiild not 
bo able to get prrn isioiii on shore without dangei of 
bt'ing infected, end that since they were all, blessed 
be God, III perfect health at pieseiit, and while they 
had suAkiciit piovisions on Ixsiid, his adcite was, that 
they should join all togethei, and b\ consent put out 
to SCO, and sail to such other pint in England, or, if 
need weie, in Iixiland, wheie they niiglit be furnished 
with proMsions and ndc with safety That bis mer- 
chant assured them he would stand bv tbeiii and assist 
them if they would agree together to stand by one 
another , and that as they were seven sad ot slops in 
(.oiii[)any all of good force, thc'y should be able to 
force the people wherevei they should come to furnish 
them with prov isions for then money, or to go on 
shore and dwell at large, as tlie\ lound loiiveiiieiit, 
till this ternble judgment should beoveipitst 

Tlie captains uiiaiiiiuausL ogreed that it was a very 
good proposal, and two of them gave a full and fiee 
consent imniCKliatcly , they two having authoiity 
enough in tlieiiise1ves< and having none of their 
owners’ families on lioard, or that, if they had, they 
heard the offei and consented to it The other cap- 
tains answeital that they had every one of them 
several families of their owncis and meichauts on 
board, and they would consult with them, and give 
their answer 

AcL*uidinglv, having called then said owners 
togethei, and advised about it, some of them agreed 
to it, and others seemed rather not to be resolute 
enough than to differ from it, the women being afraid 
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of the sea at that time of the year, however, their 
debates took up a great deal of time, so that it was 
never fully agreed to 

In this interval the dreadful height which the 
plague was come to may be judged of in the follow- 
ing particulars foi three weeks only 

Buried in all London and the parts adjacent, within 
the bills of mortality — 


From 99th August to 5th September 

B3S2 

From 5th September to 19th 

7690 

From 19th to 19th 

8997 

Total 

94,939 


And to show how the principal weight of the in- 
fection lay at the eastern and southern parts of the 
city, the following accounts of the burials fur the 
same three weeks in those parts will make it out — 

From 99th Aii|^st to 5th September in the par- 


ishes of Aldf^te, Whitechapel, and Stepney 1770 
From 5th September to 19th 1754 

From 19th September to 19th 1B71 

Total 5395 

In Southwark side — 

From 99th August to 5th September . . 1374 

From 5th September to 19th 1511 

From 19th September to 19th 1631 

Total 4516 


At the same time, within the walls of the city the 
distemper was most violent too, for notwithstanding 
the great number of people which were removed 
from thence, which was judged to be five times as 
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many, in proportion to the numbers of people, as in 
the uutpnrts, and though in the beginning of August 
there died more than t»ice as many in Cnpplegate 
parish onlv as dn-d in the whole eitv, vi.:,, fiom the 
1st of August to the 8th — 

BuriPtI in Cripplrf^ati parish 6SI 

Burad in tin. iiiiiily-scvcn parishes aithin the 
city Mails Ml 

on the tontrary, in the thiec weeks aboie named, 
the numbers binied within the walls of the city weie 
as follows — 


From 29th Au|;ust tci Ath September 

niH 

From Ath to the lith 

UA4 

From 12th to the I'lth 

M93 

Total 

376A 


Thus that dreadful ailaii stiKid at that time, and 
these three dismal weeks were worn out in consul- 
tations and unsteady resolutions, the poor ladies 
being Ixjth afraid to stay and afraid to go away At 
length, the 29th of Scpteiiibci (Miiliaelnias Dai ), they 
were siirpiised in the iiioriiing eiiily to hear the 
headmost ship fiit! ii\c guns, and, looking out, they 
found she had spread hei ancient and penriants, and 
idl looked with a face of joy, this lieing, indeed, so 
unusual at a time of distress, thei Wgaii to call to 
one another with then speaking-ti limpets, to know' 
what the ixcosion of it was, when they saw a hoat 
come off from the headmost ship to give them an 
account of things 

Accrrrdingly the boat came on to every’ ship, and, 
at a dishincx, calling to them one by one, as they 
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rowed by, told them that their captain had received 
the bill of mortality for the last week, and two letters, 
w'lth an account that the plague was abated in an 
extraordinarv manner, and that the numbei of burials 
was decreased near two thousand 

This was matter of joy sufliLient, indeed, to them 
all, and they all fired their guns, and drank to one 
another's health, as well at, they could at a distance , 
and, in hopes the distemper would go on to abate, 
they laid aside then thoughts of going all to sea, as 
they had intended to do 

Nor did then hopes of the gradual abatement of the 
disteni|iei disappoint them, for the next week after 
that the bills decTeased 740, and the next 652, and 
the third week 1H49, »o that the numbei’s of bunals 
between the 19th of ScptcnilxT and the 17th of Oc- 
tober weie decreased fioin 8297 to 3219, and from 
foul parishes being tleai of the plague to sixteen 
jianshes , and the very next week after it dcci'eiised 
1413 more, and twenty-six parishes were cntiicly 
clear of infection in the city only 

Any one will conclude that from this happy de- 
cri'a.se they were gieatly encoui aged, and iiideeil they 
had reason, for iiotwithstaiidiiig the care they had 
taken, and the happy, retired condition they were in, 
even, as it were, separated from all mankind, yet it 
was a very dismal view they had of what might happen 
to their lot , foi they were, as it was, surrounded with 
the general affliction , not only the city was thus 
terribly visited, but all the maikct towns and towns 
of note on both sides the nver, and a great way into 
the countiv, were moie or less infected , as Romford, 
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Bai'king, Grays, and the villages about on the Essex 
Bide, and Greenwich, Woolwich, Dartford, Graves- 
end, and the city of Rochestei, with the towns of 
Stmod and Chatham, adjoining on the Kentish side , 
so that they hod but one course to take, which was 
that which they hod been consulting upon, namely, 
of putting out to sea, and going to the noi-th, round 
Scotland to Ireland, which was at best a long and, 
considenng it was winter, a dangerous voyage 

But now they were in great hu[)es of a complete 
deliverance, for every week, as ahoie, the plague 
abated, and they began to sec the boats pass and re- 
pass as usual to and from liOndon, and several vessels 
luaden with com fioin the coast of Kent and Essex 
went up to market, venturing in hopes of a good 
price, as also coasting vessels from the coast of 
Suffolk with buttei and cheese eanie up in CHinsider- 
able numbci>. , so that trade seemed to be lestoitd, 
and the (leople weie not so afiaid of one another as 
usual 

However, they ccnitinucxj wlici'c they were, all of 
them, and agreed that they would not suffer any boat 
to come on board them fioiii any plnce whatsoever, oi 
any of their company to go on shore oi on board any 
other vessel, till they found things still better And 
m this cautious manner they livcsl out the whole 
month of November, by which time the distcmpci 
was so fai atiated in I^iidoii that tlic bunals foi the 
whole wc^ik amoinitcx] to but 4SK, whereof of the 
plague but SIO , abundance of parishes entirely cleat 
of the plague, and but 24 dead of it in the whole 
city 
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Dunng this happy decrease of the bunals, though 
they kept their resolutions as to the going up to the 
city, yet they went on shore with their boats frequently 
to Purfleet and to Greenhithe, and to other unfre- 
(juented places, to get fresh provisions, butter, fowls, 
eggs, and such like , also to a little town called Rain- 
liani, to which there is a small creek that their boats 
could go up in, and where they employed a butcher 
to kill some sheep on purpose for them, I mean for 
all the ships, and where they got information how 
the infection was in the country , where they found 
that as it was later coming among them there, so 
it was not so much at»ted in pioportion in the 
country as in London, and this made them more 
cautious 

Besides, as they were thinking of going up to Lon- 
don, tlicy were a little alarmed with what might in- 
deed be leasonably expected, namely, that the people 
flocking on all hands to London by the necessity of 
business, pros^iect of gain, or other things, they would 
come thither too hastily, and catch the distemper 
before it was quite gone And indeed so it was, for 
the very firet week of November, when the plague 
was decreased to 1031 pel week, it increased again 
400 III one week , and so again in the first and second 
weeks 111 December, when it was fallen, as above, to 
210, It increased again almost 100 

This made them more cautious, and whereas before 
they were for coming up in the ships' boats to Lon- 
don, now they altered their measures, and resolved 
to weigh their anchors and come up in their ships as 
they were, and come for the first time no farther than 
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to Deptford Reach, where they would continue till 
they heard how things went 

Accordingly, they weighed from I^ng Reach, and 
having good weather, came all together into the lower 
end of what thcv call now Liniehouse Reach, a little 
above Deptfoid 4 here they came to an anchor, moor- 
ing their ships two and two, close aboard one another, 
whereas they lav before single and separate one from 
another And now they began to be better ac- 
quainted, to visit one another, and rongratnlatc their 
deliverance, and be thankful also (that I am to sup- 
pose) to. their Great Deliverer for their preservation 
While they continued here, the fninilv I am speak- 
ing of sent some of then seivunts to town, to open 
and air the house, make fii’es in the rooms, aii and 
warm the beds, dry the linen and the like , and {lar- 
ticularly the merchant, the eldci brother, who had 
been acquainted with such things abroad, caused all 
the hangings 111 the house to be taken down, and all 
except tapestry to Ik burned The youngei brothei 
would have had them only baked or washed in 
vinegar, and diicd very near tlie Kre , but he was 
positive to have them burned, as what, he said, might 
retain an iiifertioiis air, though they weie nut suie 
any such oir was iii tlie house 

Thus after almost four months' absence, all things 
being prepared vvithin doors, and the whole pansh 
which their house stood in having been several weeks 
free from the plague, they returned to then habita- 
tion, sound and in liealth , their nicasui'es foi prepa- 
ration, as well as for preservation, being such as we 
may justly recunnnend to the practice of others, if 
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the like visitation should come upon us, as we have 
but too much reason to fear it may 

But I caAnot leave this subject without returning 
to the blessed couple, the brother and sister, whose 
preparations for death are as remarkable and exem- 
plary as the preparations of tlie other were for life , 
and which, I hope, I may, with more earnestness than 
ordinarv, leconiiiiend for the practice of all such who 
are apprehensive of the same judgment, and who 
desire to be supported with the same courage and 
upon the same religious foundation 

From the time that the elder brother, who we call 
the merchant, axxeptcd the offer of the captain of the 
ship, tlicy seemed to be entirely passive in the matter 
of lemovmg or not removing, leaving it wholly to 
Piovidencc, and their brother’s direction only , in- 
deed, they looked upon the captain's unexpected mo- 
tion foi it to be something like a call fiom Heaven 
to them to (oine out of the danger, and therefore 
uhen tiicy found that partKuIivr in it, which was not 
related to them at fii>t, they dosed willingly with the 
offer 

While they were in the ship, they continued their 
particular comci-sations upon the subject of death, 
and their fasts twite a week as before, though they 
hiul not so good convenience for their retirement 
niey weie composedly cheerful, and as they were 
fully resigned, and that upon a good and solid foun- 
dation, to the dispositions of Pioiidence, so they left 
all the other things, such as removing from one place 
to another, down the nvei and up the nver, wholly 
to the direction of thei i brother the merchant. 
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This was the sweet and happy consequence of a 
serious preparation, which I cannot therefore but 
earnestly recomniend to every Christian’s considera- 
tion, as that alone which will compose them and 
make them present to themselves in the greatest dis- 
tress that can be possible to fall upon them, and in 
all the dangers of a general infection 

It may, on the contiary, be observed of the first 
brother (though a religious man too in his degree), 
yet that having put off the evil day, and endeavoured 
to keep off the apprehensions of it from his mind, he 
had likewise put off his preparations, as well of one 
sort as of another, cither for soul or body , and what 
was the consequence ^ His passions, not his piety, 
were agitated when the hour came upon him , he 
was in a continual hurry of mind, and in a temble 
fngbt, even to amazement and discomposure , he 
thought himself secure nowhere, and he mode aU 
their restraints when he was in the ship so much the 
more severe bv his constant uneasiness, lest the in- 
fection should reach them He would not have had 
the ship have lain at Long Reach, because he heard 
the plague was at Dartfoid, though the town of 
Hartford lay three oi four miles off in the countiy, 
and up a creek or n\er which few boats went up or 
came down, 'and none near to them, for they lay 
near a mile below the creek He was also afraid in 
the Hope, because he heard it was at Gravesend, 
though no boat came near them, and he would not 
let any of the men go on shore, no, not in the 
marshes where there were no towns, so murh as to 
buy things that they wanted of the farmers His 
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mind was also full of horror, and when he read the 
bills of mortality his flesh would tremble, and he 
would fall into such agonies as can hardly be 
desenbed And thus stood the difference between 
the prepared and tbe unprepared , let us cboose for 
ourselves ' God grant that every sincere Christian 
may have his eyes up to Him in all such cases, and 
prepare his mind by a sincere repentance for all 
their sins, and a resolved and stead} giving them- 
selves up to the Divine disposal , then they shall 
expel lence that happy truth, that “he shall not be 
afraid of evil tidings, whose heart is fixed, trusting 
in the Lord.” 
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PREFACE 


T he formality of a preface to this little 
book might have been very well omitted, 
if it were not to giatify the curiosity of 
some inquisitive people, who, I foresee, 
will be apt to make objections against the leality of 
the narrative 

Indeed, the public has too often been imposeil upon 
by fictitious stones, and some of a veiy late date, so 
that I think myself obliged, by the usual lespect 
vihich IS paid to candid and impartial readers, to 
acquaint them, by way of iiiti oduetion, with what 
they are to expect, and wliat they may depend upon, 
and yet with this caution too, that it is an indication 
of ill nature or ill lnallnel^, if not both, to pry into 
a secret that ’s indintnonslv concealed 

However, tliat there may be nothing wanting on 
niy part, I do hereby assure tbe reader that the 
papeis, from whence the following sheets were ex- 
tracted are now in town, in the custody of a person 
of unquestionable reputation, who, I 'll be bold to say, 
will not only be ready but proud to produce them 
upon a gcxxl cxxasion, and that, I think, is as much 
satisfaction as the nature of tins case requires 

As to the performance, it can signify little now to 
make tin apology upon that acx-ount, any further than 
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this, that, if the reader pleases, he may take notice 
that what he has now before him was collected from 
a large bundle of papeis, most of which were writ m 
short-hand, and very ill digested However, this 
may be relied upon, that though the language is 
something altered, and now and then a word thrown 
in to help the expression, yet stiiet care lias been 
taken to speak the authors mind, and keep as close 
as possible to the meaning of the original For the 
design, I think there's nothing need be said in vindi- 
cation of that Hera's a dumb philosophei intro- 
diiied to a wicked and dcgeneiate generation as a 
proper emblem of virtue and morality , and if the 
world could lie persuaded to look upon him with 
candour and impartiality, and then to copy after him, 
the Editor has gained his end, uiid would think him- 
self sufficiently recompensed foi his present trouble. 
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PART I 

jA MONG the many strange and surpnsing 
events that help to fill the accounts of this 
L — A Inst ccntuiy, I know none that merit 

more an enbre credit, or are more fit 
to he pr&serveil and handed to posterity, than those 
I am now going to l(iy before the public. 

Dickory Cranke, the subject of the following nar- 
rative, was boi n at a little hamlet, near !st Coluinb, 
in Cornwall, on the 29th of May 1660, being the 
day and I'ear in which King Charles the Second was 
restored > His pai'ents were of mean extraction, but 
honest, industrious people, and well beloved in their 
neighbouihood His father's chief business was to 
work at the tin mines , his mother stayed at home 
to look after the children, of which they had several 
living at the same time Oui Dickory was the 
youngest, and being but a sickly child, had always a 
double portion of her care and tenderness 

It was upwards of three years before it was dis- 
covered that he was born dumb, the knowledge of 
which at first gave his mother great uneasiness, but 
finding soon after that he had his heanng, and all his 
other senses to the greatest perfection, her gnef began 
to abate, and she resolved to have him brought up 
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aa well as tl^eir circumstances and his capacity would 
permit 

As he gre\, notwithstanding his want of speech, 
he every day »ve some instance of a ready genius, 
and a genius much supeiior to the country children, 
insomuch that ^veral gentlemen in the neighbour- 
hood took particular notice of him, and would often 
call him Rexioralton Dick, and give him money, &c 

When he came to be eight years of age, his mother 
agreed with a person in the next village to teach him 
to rend and write, both which, in a very short time, 
he acquired to such perfection, especially the latter, 
that he not only taught Ins own brothers and sisters, 
but likewise several young men and women in the 
neighbourhood, which often brought him in small 
sums, which he always laid out in such necessanes as 
he stood most in need of 

In this state he continued till he was about twenty, 
and then he began to reflect how scandalous it was 
for a young man of hia age and circumstances to live 
idle at home, and so losolves to go with his father 
to the mines, to try if he could get something towards 
the support of himself and the family , but being of 
a tender constitution, and often sick, he soon per- 
ceiied that sort of business was too haid for him, so 
was forced to letuin home and continue in his formei 
station , upon which he grew exceeding melancholy, 
which his mother observing, she comforted him in 
the best manner she cxiuld, telling him that if it 
should please God to take her away, she had some- 
thing left in store foi him, which would preserve him 
against public want. 
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This kind assurance from a mother whom he so 
dearly loved gave him some, though not an entire, 
satisfaction ; however, he resolves to acquiesce under 
it till Providence should order something for him 
more to his content and advantage, which, in a shoii; 
tune, happened according to his wish The manner 
was thus — 

One Mr Owen Parry, a Welsh gentleman of good 
repute, coming from Bristol to Padstow, a little sea- 
port in the county of Cornwall, neai the place where 
Dickory dwelt, and hearing much of this dumb man's 
perfections, would needs have him sent for, and fiiid- 
ing by his significant gestures and all outward appear- 
ances that he much ext'eeded the charactei that the 
country gave of him, took a mighty liking to him, 
insomuch that he told him, if he would, go with him 
into Pembrokeshire, he would be kind to him, and 
take care of him as long as he lived 

This kind and unexpected offer was so welcome to 
poor Dickory, that, without any further considera- 
tion, he got a pen and ink and wrote a note, and in 
a very handsome and submissive manner leturned 
him thanks foi his favour, assunng him he would do 
his best to (ontinue and improve it, and that he 
would be ready to wait upon him whenever he should 
be pleased to command 

To shorten the account as much as possible, all 
things were concluded to then mutual satisfaction, 
and in about n fortnight’s time they set forward for 
Wales, where Dickoiv, notwithstanding his dumb- 
ness, behaved himself with so much diligence and 
affability, that he not only gained the love of 
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the family where he lived, but of everybody round 
him 

In this station he rontmued till the death of his 
master, which happened about twenty years after- 
wards , in all which time, as has been confirmed by 
several of the family, he was never observed to be 
anyways disguised by drinking, or to be guilty of 
any of the follies and irrcgulanties incident to ser- 
vants in gciit]emen''s houses On the contrary, when 
he had any spare time, his constant custom was to 
retire with some good hook into a private plate 
within call, and there employ himself in reading, and 
then writing down his observations upon what he 
read 

After the death of hw master, whose loss afflicted 
him to the last degiec, one Mrs Mary Mordant, a 
gentlewoman of great virtue and piety and a very 
good fortune, took him into hei service, and canied 
him with her, first to Bath, and then to Bristol, 
where, after a Iingenng distenipci, which continued 
for about foui years-, she died likewise. 

Upon the loss of his mistress, Dickory grew again 
exceeding melancholy and disconsolate , at length, 
reflecting that death is but a common debt which all 
mortals owe to nature, and must be paid sooner or 
later, he became a little better satisfied, and so 
determines to get together what he had saved in his 
service, and then to return to his native country, and 
there finish his life in privacy and retirement 

Having been, as has been mentioned, about twenty- 
four years a servant, and having, in the interim, re- 
ceived two legacies, viz , one of thirty pounds, left 
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nim by his master, and another of fifteen pounds by 
his mistress, and being always very frugal, he had 
got by him in the whole upwards of sixty pounds 
“ This,” thinks he, “ with prudent inanageineiit will 
be enough to support me as long as I live, and 
so I ’ll e’en lay aside all thoughts of future business, 
and make the best of my way to Cornwall, and there 
find out some safe and solitary retreat, wheie I ina} 
have liberty to meditate and make my melancholy 
observations upon the several oi'currences of human 
life” 

This resolution prevailed so far that no time was 
let slip to get eseivthiiig in readiness to go with the 
first ship As to his money, he always kept that 
locked up by him, unless he sometimes lent it to a 
friend without interest, foi he had a nioi tal hatred to 
all sorts of usury or extortion His books, of which 
he had a considerable quantity, and some of them 
veiy good ones, together with his other equipage, he 
got packed up, that nothing might be wanting against 
the firet opportunity 

In a few dajs he heard of a vessel bound to Pad- 
stow, the very poll he wished to go to, being within 
four or five miles of the place where he was born. 
When he lanic thither, which was in less than a week, 
his first business was to inquire after the state of his 
family It was some time befoi-e he could get any 
information of them, until an old man, that knew his 
father and mother, and I'emenibei’ed thev had a son 
was bom dumb, recollected him, and, after a great 
deal'of difficulty, made linn understand that all his 
family except his youngest sister were dead, aud that 
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she was a widow, and lived at a little town called St. 
Helen's [Holland], about ten miles farther in the 
country 

This doleful news, we must imagine, must be ex- 
tremely shocking, and add a new sting to his former 
affliction , and here it was that he began to exercise 
the philosopher, and to demonstrate himself both a 
wise and a good man “ All these things," thinks he, 
“are the will of Providence, and must not be dis- 
puted , " and so he bore up under them with an entire 
resignation, resolving that, as soon os he tould find a 
place whcre'he might defiosit his trunk and boxes with 
safety, he would go to St Helen’s in quest of his 
sister. 

How his sister and he met, and how tiansported 
they weits to see each other after so long an interval, 
I think 18 not very material It is enough for the 
present purpose that Dickory soon recollected his 
sister, and she him , and after a gicat many endearing 
tokens of loie and tendcnieas, he wrote to her, telling 
her that he lielievcd Providence had bestowed on him 
os much os would support him as long as he lived, 
and that if she thought proper he would come and 
sjjcnd the remainder of his days w ith her 

The good woman no sooner read his proposal than 
she accepted it, adding, withal, that she could wish 
her cntei tainnient w an better , but, if he would accept 
of it as it was, she would do her best to make even- 
thing easy, and that he should be welcome, upon his 
own terms, to stay with her as long as he pleased. 

This aftaii lieing so happily settled to his full sat- 
isfaction, he returns to Padstow, to fetch the thines 
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he had left behind him, and the next day came back 
to St Helen's, where, according to his own proposal, 
he continued to the day of his death, which happened 
upon the S9th of May 1718, about the same hour in 
which he was hoin 

Having thus given a shoi-t detail of the several 
periods of his life, extracted chiefly from the papers 
which he left behind him, I come in the next place 
to make a few observations how he managed himself 
and spent his time toward the lattei pait of it. 

His constant practice, both winter and summer, was 
to nse and set with the sun , and, if the wcathei would 
permit, he never failed to walk in some unfi'equented 
place for three hours, both inoining and evening, and 
there, it is supposed, he composed the following medi- 
tations The chief pait of his sustenance was milk, 
with a little bread boiled in it, of which, in a morning, 
aftei his walk, he would eat the quantity of a pint, and 
sometimes more Dinnem, he never ate aiiv , and at 
night he would only have a pretty laqje piece of bread, 
and drink a draught of gocxl spring water , and aftei 
this method he lived during the whole time he was at 
St Helen’s It is observed of him that he never slept 
out of a bed, nor never lay awake in one , which I 
take to be an argument, not only of a strong and 
healthful constitution, but of a mind composed and 
calm, and entirely free from the ordinary disturbances 
of human life He never gave the least signs of com- 
plaint or dissatisfaction at anything, unless it was 
when he heard the tinncm sweai, or saw them drunk , 
and then, too, he would get out of the wav os soon os 
he had let them see, by some significant signs, how 
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scandalous and ndiculous they made themselves , and 
against the next time he met them, would be sure to 
have a paper ready wntten, wherein he would repre- 
sent the folly of drunkenness, and the dangerous 
consequences that generally attended it 

Idleness was his utter aversion, and if at any time 
he had finished the business of the day, and was grown 
weaiy of reading and wnting, in which he daily spent 
SIX hours at least, he would certainly find something, 
either within dooi-s or without, to employ himself. 

Much might be said both with regard to the wise 
and regular management and the prudent methods he 
took to spend his time well towards the declension of 
his life , but, as his history may perhaps be shortly 
published at laige by a better hand, I shall only 
observe in the general that he was a person of great 
wisdom and sagacity He undemtood nature beyond 
the ordinary capacity, and if he had had a competency 
of learning suitable to his genius, neither this nor the 
former ages would have produced a better philosopher 
01 a greater man 

I come next to speak of the manner of his death 
and the consequences thereof, which are, indeed, very 
sui prising, and, perhaps, not altogether unworthy a 
general obseivatioii I shall relate them os bnefly os 
I can, and leave every one to believe or disbelieve os 
he thinks proper. 

Tfpon the Si!6th of May, 1718, according to his 
usual method, about four in the afternoon he went 
out to take hiB evening walk , but before he could 
reach the place he intended he was seized with on 
apoplectic fit, which onlv gave him liberty to sit 
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down under a tree, where, in an instant, he was 
deprived of all manner of sense and motion, and so 
he continued, as appears by his own confession aftei- 
wards, for more than fourteen houre 

His sister, who knew how exact he was in all his 
methods, finding him stay a considerable time beyond 
the usual hour, concludes that some misfortune must 
needs have happened to him, or he would certainly 
have been at home before In short, she went 
immediately to all the places he was wont to fri'- 
quent, but nothing could be heard or seen of him till 
the next inoniing, when n young man as he was 
going to work discovered him, and went home and 
told his sistci that her brother lay in such a placx:, 
under a tree, and, as he believed, had lieen robbed 
and murdered 

The poor woman, who had all night been under 
the most dreadful apprehensions, was now frighted 
and confounded to the last degree Ilovrevci, 
recollecting herself, and finding there was no remedy, 
she got two or three of her neighbours to bear her 
company, and so hastened with the young man to 
the tree, where she found her brother lying in the 
same posture that he had dt^scrlbed. 

The dismal object at first view startled and sur- 
prised eveiybody present, and filled them full of 
different notions and conjectures But some of the 
company going nearei to him, and finding that he 
had lost nothing, and that there were no maiks of 
any violence to be discovered about him, they con- 
clude that it must be an apoplectic or some other 
sudden fit that had surpnsed him in his walk , upon 
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which his sisLci and the rest began to feel his hands 
and face, and obseiving that he was still warm, and 
that there wi re some S3 iiiptnins of life vet reiiiaiiiiiig, 
they (oiiLhide that the best way was to carry him 
home to bed, w hich was accordingly done with the 
utmost expedition 

When they had got him into the bed, nothing was 
oinilted that they could think of to bring him to Inin- 
self, hut still he (ontinued iitterlv insensible for about 
SIX houis At the sixth hour's end he began to move 
a little, and 111 a vci 3 short time was so fai retovered, 
to tlie great astonishment of eveiybody about him, 
that he was able to l<K)k up, and to make a sign to 
his sister to bnng him a cup of water 

After he hn<l diunk the water he soon perceived 
that all his fiu'ulties were returned to their founei 
stations, and though his strength was vei3 much 
alinted b3' the length and ngour of the fit, yet his 
iiih-llects were as strong and vigorous as evei 

His sister obsci i iiig iiim to look earnestly upon the 
Lonipiiiiv , as if lie had something extraordinaiy to com- 
inuniiate to them, fetched him a jicn and ink and a 
sheet of pajier, which, aftei a short pause, he took, 
and wrote iis follows — 

“ Drvn SisTFH, — J hitie now no neict of pen, ink, 
uiul piper, to tell 3ou my meaning I find the stnngs 
lliiit liouiicl lip 111V tongue, and liiiidered luc ftoni s[>e.ik- 
iiig, are uiilcKised, and I have wonls to express myself 
as freely and distiiierly as oiii other person From 
wilt nee this slningt and unexpected event should pro- 
ceed, I must not pre tend to sav any- further than this, 
that 'tis doubtless the hand of Providence that has 
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done it, and in that I ought to acquiesce Pray let 
me be alone for two or three hours, that I may be at 
bberty to compose myself, and put my thoughts in the 
best order 1 can before I leave them behind me ” 

'Die poor woman, though extremely startled at what 
her brother had written, yet took care to conceal it 
from the neighbours, who, she knew, as well as she, 
must be mightily surpnsed at a thing so utterly un- 
expected Says she, “ My brother desires to be alone , 
I bebeie he may have soiiietbing in bis mind that dis- 
turbs him ” Upon which the neighbours took their 
leave and returned home, and his sister sliut the door, 
and left him alone to his pniate contemplations 

After the company were withdiawii he fell into a 
sound sleep, which lasted from two till six, and his 
sister, being apprehensive of the return of his (it, came 
to the bedside, and asking softly if he wanted any- 
thing, he turned about to her and spoke to this effect 
“ Dear sister, voii see me not only lecovered out of a 
temble fit, but likewise that I have the liberty of 
speech, a blessing that I have been deprived of almost 
sixty ycaisi, and I am satisfied you are sincerely joyful 
to find me in the state I now am in , but, alas ' ’t is 
but a mistaken kindness 'Diese are things but of 
short duration, and if they were to continue for a 
hundred years longer, I can’t see how I should be 
anyways the better 

“ I know the world too well to be fond of it, and 
am fully satisfied that the difference between a long 
and a short life is insignificant, especially when I con- 
sider the accidents and company I am to encounter. 
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I)(> but look senouhly and impartially upon the as- 
toniRhinf; notion of time and eternity, wrhat an im- 
nienae deal ha» iiin out already, and how infinite 't is 
still in the future , do but seriously and deliberately 
consider tins, and you 'll find, upon the whole, that 
three da>s and three ages of life come much to the 
same measure and reckoning " 

As soon as he had ended his discourse upon the 
vanity and uncertainty of human life, he looked 
steadfastly upon hei “ Sister,” suvs he, “I conjure 
you not to be disturbed at what I am going to tell 
vou, vrlnch you will undoubtedly find to be true in 
every particular I peixeive mv glass is lun, and I 
have now no more to do in this world but to take 
my leave of it , for to-morrow about tins time my 
speech will be ogam taken horn me, and, in a short 
time, my fit will rotiiiii, and the nevt day, which I 
understand is the day on which I came into this 
troublesome world, I shall e'cchange it for anuthei, 
where, for the future, I shall for ever be fi-ec from all 
manner of siii and suffeiings.” 

The good woman would have mode him a reply, 
but he prevented her by telling hei he had no time 
to hearken to unnecessary complaints or animadver- 
sions “ I have a gieat many things in my mind,” 
says he, “that require a sjieedy and senous considei- 
ation I'he tiiiie I have to stay is but short, and 1 
have a groat deal of important business to do lu it 
Tune and death are both in my view, and seem both 
to call aloud to me to make no delay I beg of vou, 
therefore, not to disquiet yourself or me What 
must be, must be The decrees of Providence are 
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eternal and unalterable , why, then, should we tor- 
ment ourselves about that which we cannot remedy ? 

“I must confess, my dear sister, I owe you inaii^ 
obligations fur your exeiiiphiry fondness to me, and 
do solemnly assure )ou I slmll retain the sense of 
them to t)ie last moment All that I have to request 
of you IS, that I may be alone for this night I have 
it in my thoughts to lease some short observations 
behind me, and likewise to discover some things of 
great weight which have been revealed to me, which 
may perhaps be of some use hereafter to you and 
your fnends What credit they may meet with I 
can 't say, but, depend, the consequence, according to 
then respective peiiods, will account foi them, and 
vindicate them against the supposition of falsity and 
mere suggestion ” 

Upon tins, his sister left him till about four in the 
morning, when coming to his bedside to know if he 
wanted anything, and how he h.id rested, he mode 
hci tins answer “ I liavc lieen taking a cursoiy view 
of my life, and though I hnd myself exceedingly 
deKclciit in several particulars, yet I bless God I can- 
not find I have any just grounds to suspect my par- 
don In short,” says he, “I have spent this night 
with more inward pleosuie and true satisfaction than 
ever I spent a night through the whole course of my 
life” 

After he had concluded what he had to sav upon 
the satisfaction that attended an innocent and well- 
spent life, and observed what a mighty consolation it 
was to persona, not only under the apprehension, but 
even in the very agonies, of death itself, he desired 
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her to bring him his usual cup of water, and then to 
help him on with his dothes, that he might sit up, 
and so hn in a liettti posture to take his leave of her 
and lier fnend- 

When she had taken liini up and pliited turn at a 
table where he usually sat, he desiied her to bring 
him his box of papers, and aflei he hatl collected 
tliose he intended sliould be presened, he ordered 
her to bring a candle, that he might see the rest 
burnt Tlie gocxl woman seemed at flist to opjiose 
the biiiTinig of his papers, till he told her they were 
only useless trifles, some* iiiiflnished obscrMitions which 
he had made in his jouthful dn\s, and were not (it to 
ljc>sec‘nb\ her or anvbodv that should come after him 

After he had seen his pajK‘i-s biinit, and platsid the 
rest in their propel cin]er,aiid had likewise settled all 
his otbei affairs, which was only ht to be done be- 
tween himself and his sistei, he desired her to call 
two 01' three of the most reputable neighbours, not 
only to lie witnesses of his will, but likewise to 
hear what he had fiiither to communicHte bcfoie 
the return- of his tit, which he expected seiy 
specs! ily 

His sister, who had beforehand occjiiainted two 
oi three of hei confidants witli all that had hap- 
jicned, was eery much re|oicsxl to heai her brothel 
make so uiiexpcs tcsl a coiicc’ssion , and ufcordingly, 
without any delay or lu’sitatioii, went dii-ccth into 
the neighbourhood and brought home her two select 
friends, ii[)on whose secrecy and sineenty she knew 
she might depend upon all ncx.ounts. 

In her absence he felt several symptoms of the 
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approach of his fit, which made him a little pneasy, 
Iciit it should entirely seize him before he had per- 
fected his will, but that apprehension was quickly 
removed by her speedy return After she had intro- 
duced her friends into his chamber, he piuceeded to 
express himself in the following manner — 

“Deal sistei, you now see your brother upon the 
brink of ctcinity , and as the words of dying pei-sons 
are commonly tlie most regarded, and make deepest 
iinpicssions, I c.annol suspect but ^ou will'suifer the 
few I am about to say to ha\e always some place in 
your thoughts, that they may be icady foi you to 
make use of upon any occasion 

“ Do not be fond of anything on this side of etei- 
nitv, or suffer youi intciest to incline you to break 
your word, quit 3 our modesty, or to do anything 
that will not beat the light, and look the world in 
the fate, For be assured of this the person that 
values the Mituc of his iniiitl and the dignity of his 
reason, is always easy and well fortified both against 
death and misfortune, and is perfectly indifferent 
about the length or shortness of his life Such a 
one IS solicitous about nothing but his own conduct, 
and for feai he should be deficient in the duties of 
religion, and the respective functions of reason and 
pi udcnce 

“ Always go the nearest way to work Now, the 
nearest way thiough all the business of human life 
are the paths of religion and honesty, and keeping 
those as directly as 30U can, you avoid all the dan- 
gerous precipucs that often lie in the rood, and 
sometimes block up the passage entirely. 
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“Romeinber that life was but lent at first, and 
that the remainder is more than you have reason to 
es[)ert, and ronscqiicntly ought to be managed with 
more than ordinary diligence A wise man spends 
every day as it jt were his last , his hour-glass is 
alwavs in his hand, and he is nevei guilty of 
sluggishness oi insiiicent> ” 

He was about to proceed when a sudden symptom 
of the return of hia fit put linn in mind that it was 
time to get liis will witnessed, which was no sooner 
done but he took it up and gave it to bis sister, tell- 
ing her that though all he had was hers e>f nght, yet 
he thought it proper, to prevent even a jiossibilitv of 
a diapute, to write down his mind in the nature of a 
will, “ wherein I have given you," sais he, “ the little 
that I have left, exrept my Inioks and papers, vvhieh, 
as soon as I am dead, I desire inav be deliveml to 
Mr Anthony Ilailow, a neat relation of my worthy 
mastei, Mr Owen Parry” 

This Mr Anthony Bailow was an old contempla- 
tive Welsh gentleman, who, being under some diffi- 
lultics 111 his own country, was foued to come into 
Cornwall and take sanctuary among the tinnciS) 
Dit'kory, though he kept himself as retired os pos- 
sible, happened to meet him one day upon his w'^ks, 
and presently remembered that he was the very per- 
son that used frcv|iiciitly to come to visit his master 
while he lived in Pembrokeshire, and so went to him. 
and by signs made him iiiidei-stand wlio he was 
The old gentleman, though at first surprised at 
this unexpected interview, soon i-c'collerted that he 
had formally seen at Mr Parry's a dumb man, whom 
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they u»«dto call the Dumb Philosopher, so concludes 
immediately that consequently this must be he. In 
short, they soon m^e themselves known to each 
other, and from that tune contracted a strict friend- 
ship and a correspondence by letters, which for the 
future they mutually managed with the greatest 
exactness and familiarity 

But to leave this as a matter not much material, 
and to return to our narrative By this time Dick- 
ory\ speech began to falter, which his sister obsenr- 
in^, put him 111 mind that he would do well to make 
some declaration of his faith and principles of reli- 
gion, because some reflections had Iiecn made upon 
him upon the account of his neglect, or rather his 
refusal, to appear at any place of public worship 

“Deal sistei,” says he, “you observe very well, 
and I wish the continuance of iiiy speech foi a few 
moments that 1 might make an ample declaration 
upon that account But I find that cannot be , my 
speech is leaving me so fast that I can only tell yon 
that I have always lived, and now die, an unworthy 
member of the ancient Catholic and Apostolic 
Church , and tes to mv faith and principles, I refer 
you to my papcis, which, I hope, will in some meas- 
ure vindicate me against the reflections you mention " 

He had haidly finished his discourse to his sister 
and her two friends, and given some short directions 
relating to his burial, but his speech left him , and 
what makes the thing the more remarkable, it went 
away, in all appearance, w'lthout giving him any sort 
of pain or uneasiness 

When he perceived that his speech was entirely 
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vanighul, and that he was again in his onginal state 
of dunibiicss, he took his pen as formerly, and wrote 
to his sister, signifying that iiliereas the sudden loss 
of his speech had dcpruecl him of the opportunity to 
speak to her and her fi lends what he intended, he 
would leave it for them in writing, and so desired 
he might not be distuihed till the letuiii of his fit, 
winch he expected in six hours at fartliest Accord- 
ing to Ills desire tiiey all left him, and then, with the 
greatest resignation imaginable, lie wintp down the 
meditations following — 

PART II 

An Alutrart of hif Ftitfk and the Prtnnplei of hts 
Religion, iSj-i , a/c/cA Ijegins thus 

Dead Sisrut, — I thank yciu foi putting me in mind 
to make a declaiation of iii\ faith and the jninuples 
of my religion I find, as you leiy well observe, 1 
have lieen under some reflections upon that atcount, 
and therefore I tliink it highl\ icc|uisite that 1 set 
that inattei light in the lust place To lx‘gin, there- 
fore, with my faith, in whuh I intend to lie as short 
and as ccjinpichensive ns I can 

1 I most fiiiidv Ix'licve that it was the eternal 
will of God, and the result of IIis infinite wisdom, 
to create a woild, mid foi the glory of His Majesty 
to make several sort' of cicaitures in older and degree 
one after nnothei that is to sav, angels, or pure 
immbrtal spirits , men, consisting of immoital spints 
and matter, liav iiig rational and sensitive souls , 
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brutes, having mortal and sensitive souls , and mere 
segetntues, such as trees phvnts, fie , and these 
creatures so made do, as it aeie, clasp the higher 
and low cr w orld together 

S! I believe the Holy Scriptures, and everything 
therein contained, to be the pure and essential woi-d 
of God , and that, according to these satied wntings, 
man, the lord and prince of the creation, by his dis- 
ohediencc in Paradise, foi fcited his innocence and the 
dignity of his nature, and subjected himself and all 
his postentv to sin and misery 

3 I believe, and am fully and entirely satisfied, 
that God the Father, out ot Ills infinite goodness 
and coinpassioii to mankind, was pleased to send His 
only Son, the second peison in the holy and undi- 
vided Tiinity, to mediate foi bun, and to procure 
Ins redeiiiptioii and eternal salvation 

4 I believe tliut God the Son, out of Ilis infinite 
love, and for the glory of the Deity, vvas pleased 
volunlarilv and freelv to descend from licavcn, and to 
bike oui natuie ii]iun Him, and to lend nn exemplary 
life of puiity, holiness, mid |X!rfL>ct obcxlienc*e, and at 
last to suffer an ignominious death upon tlie cross for 
the sins of the vvhole woild, and to rise again the 
third day for our justification 

5 I iielieve that the Holy Ghost, out of His infi- 
nite goodness, was pleased to nndeitake tlie office of 
sanctifying us with His divine grace, and thereby 
assisting us with faith to Ix-lieve, will to desire, and 
pow’ei to do all those things that are required of us 
111 this world, in order to entitle us to the blessings 
of just men made perfect in the world to come, 
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6 - I Ixlieve that these three persons are of equal 
jMiwer, majesty, and duration, and that the Gmlhead 
of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost is 
all one, and that they are equally imcieate, incom- 
prehensible, eternal, and almighty , and that none is 
greater or less than tiie othei, but that every one hath 
one and the same Divme nature and perfections 
These, sister, are the doctnnes winch have been 
i«ceived and practised by the be<it men of every age, 
from the beginning of the Chnstian religion to this 
day, and it is upon this 1 giound inv faith and hopes 
of salvation, not doubting but, if niy life and prac- 
tice have been answerable to them, that I shall be 
quickly translated out of this kingdom of daikness, 
out of this world of soriow, vexation, and confusion, 
into that blessed kingdom, where I shall cease to 
gneve and to suiFei, and shall lie happy to all 
eternity 

As to iny pnnciples in religion, to be as brief as 
I can, I declare nivself to be a inemlici of Christ’s 
Chuich, which I take to be a univcisa] scHiety of all 
Christian pepple, distributed undei lawful govrnioiN 
and pastors into particular chuithes, holding coin- 
mutiion with each other in all the essentials of the 
Christian faith, woiship, and discipline, and uinoiig 
these I look upon the Church of England to be the 
chief and best constituted 

The Church of England is doubtless the great bul- 
wark of the ancient Catholic or Apostolic tnith all 
over the woild , n Church that has all the spnitual 
advantages that the nature of a Church is capable of 
From the doctrine and pnnciples of the Church of 
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England we are taught loyalty to our pnnce, fidelity 
to our country, and justice to all mankind and 
therefore, as I look upon this to be one of the most 
excellent branches of the Church Universal, and 
stands, as it were, between superstition and hypoc- 
nsy, I therefore declare, foi the satisfaction of you 
and your friends, as I have always lived so I now die, 
a true and sincere, though a most unwoithy, member 
of it And us to my discontinuance of my atten- 
dant at the public worship, I refer you to my 
papers, which I have left with my worthy friend, 
Mr Barlow And thus, my dear sistci, I have given 
you a shuii- account of my faith and the principles 
of my religion I come, in the nest place, to lay 
before you a few meditations and observations I have 
at seveial times collected together, more particularly 
those since iny retirement to St Helen’s. 


Meditatrmis and Observations relating to the Condurt 
of Human Life in general. 

1 Remember how often you have neglected the 
great duties of religion and virtue, and slighted the 
opportunities that Providence has put into your 
hands, and, witlial, that you have a set penod 
assigned you for the management of the affairs of 
human life , and then reflect seriously that, unless 
you resolve immediately to improve the little remains, 
the whole must necessarily slip away insensibly, and 
then you are lost beyond recovery 

S Let an uiiaifccted gravity, freedom, justice, and 
sinceiity shine through ail voui actions, and let no 
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fancies and chimeras gne the least check to those 
excellent cjualities This is dn easy task, if jrou 
will but su])[x>se everything vou do to be your last, 
and if you can keep your passions and appetites from 
crossing your reason Stand clear of rashness, and 
have nothing of insincerity or self-love to infect you 

3 Manage all youi thoughts and actions vi ith such 
prudence and circumspection as if you were sensible 
you wei-e jiist going to step into the grave A little 
thinking will show a man the vanity and uncertainty 
of all sublunary things, and enable linn to examine 
maturely the niniiuei ot d\ing, which, if duly ab- 
stractcxl fiom the tcrroi of the idea, will appear 
nothing more than an unavoidable ajipendix of life 
itself, and a puie natural action 

4 Consider that ill-usage from some sort of people 
is 111 a manlier netessarv, and therefoiu don't be clis- 
Cj meted about it, but latbei c one hide that you and 
youi enemy are both maichiiig olf the stage togetbei, 
and that in a little time vciur very nienioiies will be 
extingmslicd 

ii Among V our prnieipnl observations upon humnii 
life, let it be ahvavs one to take notice what a great 
deal both of time and case that man gains who is 
not troubled with the spiiit of cunositv, who lets his 
neighbour's affaiis alone, and umliiies his inspections 
tu liiiiisclf, and only takes cme of honesty and a gcxid 
conscience 

6 It you would live at your case, and os much as 
possible be flee fioiii the encumbrances of life, manage 
but A few Ihiiigs at ones;, and let those, too, be such 
os are absolutely necessary By this rule you will 
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draw the bulk of your buhiness into a nan'ow corapa$B,' 
and have the double pleasure of making your actions 
good, and few into the bargain. 

7 He that torments himself because things do not 
happen just as he would have them, is but a sort of 
ulcei 111 the world, and he that is selfish, nairow- 
Houled, and sets up for a separate interest, is a kind 
of voluntary outlaw, and disincorporates himself from 
mankind 

8. Never think anything below you which reason 
and your own circumstances reqiiii'e, and never suffer 
yourself to be dctoired by the ill-grounded notions of 
censure and reproach , but when honesty and con- 
science prompt you to say or do anything, do it 
boldly , never balk your resolution or start at the 
conse(]Ucnce 

9 If a man does me an injury, what ’.s that to me '* 
■'r IS his own action, and let him account for it As 
for me, I am in my piopcr station, and only doing 
the business that Piovidencc has allotted , and withal, 
I ought to considci that the best way to revenge is 
not to imitate the injuiy 

10 When you happen to be ruffled and put out of 
humour by any cioss accident, rctiie immediately into 
youi reason, and don’t suffer vour jiassioii toovenule 
you a moment , for the sooner you recover yourself 
now the better you ’ll be able to guaid yourself for 
the future 

11 Don’t he like those ill-natuied people that, 
though they do not love to give a good word to their 
contemporanes, vet are mighty fond of their oivn 
commendations This aq^es a perverse and unjust 
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leiiiper, and often exposes the authors to scorn and 
lonlempt 

12, If any one convinces you of an error, change 
vour opinion and thank him for it truth and informa- 
tion arc }oui buMnes.s, and tan nevei hurt anybody 
On the coiitrarv, he that is proud and stubborn, and 
wilfulh continue!, in a mistake, 't is he that receives 
the niiscliief 

13 Ui'i auhc vou sec a thing difficult, don't instantly 
conclude it to be impossible to master it Diligence 
and industry are seldom defeated Look, therefore, 
niiirowly into the thing itself, and what you obsei’ve 
pioper and practicable in another, conclude likewi,se 
within your own powei 

14 Tlie piincipal business of human life is run 
through within the short tompavs of twenty-four 
hours , and when }ou have taken a deliberate view of 
the present age, you have seen as much as if you had 
licguii with the world, the nist being nothing else but 
an endless round of the same thing over and over 
again 

15 Bring youi will to your fate, and suit your 
mind to your circumstances Love your fiicnds and 
foigiie your enemies, and do justice to all mankind, 
and you 'll be secure to make your passage easy, and 
enjoy most of the comforts that human life is capable 
to afford vou 

1() When you have a mind to entertain yourself in 
your letircmcnts, let it be with thegocxl qualifications 
of your friends and acquaintance Think with plea- 
sure and satisfaction upon the hotioiii and bravery of 
one, the modesty of another, the generosity of a third, 
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and so on , there being nothing more pleasant and 
di veiling than the lively images and the advantages 
of those we love and converse with 

17. As nothing can deprive you of the privileges of 
your nature, or compel ^ou to act counter to your 
reason, so nothing can happen to you but what comes 
from Providence, and consists with the interest of the 
universe 

18 Let people’s tongues and actions be what they 
will, your business is to have honour and honesty in 
your view I^et them rail, revile, censure, and con- 
demn, or make you the subject of their scorn and 
ndiculc, what does it all signify ? You have one cer- 
tain remedy against all then malice and folly, and that 
IS to live so that nobody shall believe them 

19. Alas, poor mortals ! did we rightly consider 
our own state and condition, we should find it would 
not be long before we have forgot all the world, and, 
to be even, that all the world will have foigot us 
likewise. 

20 He that would recommend himself to the 
public, let him do it by the candour and modesty of 
his behaviour, and by a geneious indiderciicc to ex- 
teimal advantages Let him love mankind, and resign 
to Providence, and then his works will follow him, 
and his good actions will praise him in the gate 

21 When you hear a discourse, let your under- 
standing, as far os possible, keep pacxi witli it, and 
lead you foiwaid to tlio!« things which fall most 
within the compass of your own obsei vations 

22 When vice and treachery shall be rewarded, 
and virtue and ability slighted and discountenanced , 
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when ministeis of state shall rather fear man than 
GckI, and to screen thenisehes run into parties and 
factions, when noise and clamour and scandalous 
repoi-ts shall tarry ever>thing before tliem, ’t is 
natural to conclude that a nation in such a state of 
infatuation stands upon the bniik of destruction, and, 
without the Intel vention of some unforeseen attidenl, 
must be inevitably ruined 

23 Wlien a prince is guarded by wise and honest 
men, and when all publii offiters are sure to lie re- 
warded if they do well, and punished if they do evil, 
the cotiscqueiuc is plain justice and honesty will 
flounsli, and men will lie alwajs contriving, not foi 
themselves, but for the honom and interest of then 
king and luuntiv 

24! AVicked men may sometimes go unpunished in 
this world, but wicked nations ncvei do , because tins 
world is the only place of punisluncnl foi wicked 
nations, though not foi piivnteund particular pci sons 

25 An adiniinstr.ition that is meielv founded upon 
hunian policv must be always subject to human 
chance, but that which is founded on the Divine 
wisdom can no more niiscam than the govemmeiit 
of Heaven To govern by jnutics and factions is the 
advice ot an atheist, and sets up a govcinment by 
the spirit of Satan In such a government the prince 
can never be sis ui-e under the gieatest pi onuses, sinc-e, 
as men's interest changes, so will their duty and 
affcH.tioiis likewise 

26, It IS a veiy ancient observation, and a very 
tiuc one, that people geneially despise where they 
flatter, and cringe to those thej design to betray , so 
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that truth and ceremony are, and always vtill be, two 
distinct tilings 

27 When you find youi fnend in an error, unde- 
ceive him with secreev and civility, and let him sec 
his ovei-sight first by hints and glances , and if )ou 
cannot convince him, leave him with respect, and lay 
the fault upon >our own management 

28 AVhen you are under the greatest vexations, 
tlieii consider that human life lasts but for a moment , 
and do not forget but that you are like the rest of 
the world, and faiiltv yourself in many instances , 
and withal, rcniciubef that anger and impatience 
often prove mine mischievous than the provocation 

29 Gentleness and good-humoui are invincible, 
provided they are without hjpoensy and design, 
they disarm the most barbaious and savage tenijiers, 
and make even malice ashamed of itself 

30 In all the actions of life let it be youi first and 
pniicipal care to guard against anger on the one 
hand and flatteiv on the othei, fin they are both uii- 
scrviccablc qualities, and do a great deal of mischief 
in the government of human life 

31 Wlien a man turns knave or libertine, and 
gives way to fcai, jealousy, and fits of the spleen, 
when his mind conqilaiiis of his fortune, and he quits 
the station in which Providence has placed him, he 
acts peifectly counter to humanity, deserts his own 
nature, and, as it were, runs away from himself 

32 Be not heavy in business, distuilied in conver- 
sation, nor impertinent in your thoughts Let your 
judgment be nght, your actions friendly, and your 
mind contented, let them curse jou, threaten you, 
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or despise you , let them goon they can never injute 
your reaaon or your virtiic,and then all the rest that 
they can do to you signifies nothing 

33 The onlv pleasure of human life is doing the 
business of the creation, and which way is that 
to be compassed sery easily^ Most certainly by 
the practice of general kindness, by lejec-ting the 
iinpoitunity of our senses, by distinguishing truth 
from falsehood, and by contemplating the works of 
the Almighty 

34 He sure to mind that which lies before vou, 
whether it lie thought, word, oi' action , and never 
postpone an opportunity, or make viitue wait for you 
till to-morrow 

35 Whatever tends neither to the impiovement 
of your reason nor the benefit of society, think it 
below you , and when you have done any consider- 
able service to mankind, don’t lessen it by your folly 
111 gaping after leputatioii and requital. 

36 When vou find youi-self sleepy in a morning, 
rouse yourself, and consider that vou are boin to 
business, and 'that in doing gocxl in voiir generation 
vou answer youi chnioctcr and net like a man , 
whereas slc*ep and idleness do but degiode you, and 
sink vou down to a biutc. 

37 A mind tliat has nothing of hope, nr fear, oi 
aversion, oi desire, to weaken and disturb it, is the 
most iinpicgnable security Hither we may with 
safety retire and defy our eni’niies , and he that sees 
nut this advantage must be extremely ignorant, and 
he that forgets it unhappy 

38 Don't disturb yourself about the faults of 
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other people, but let everybody's crimes be at their 
own door Have always this great maxim in your 
remembrance, that to play the knave is to rebel 
against religion , all sorts of injustice being no less 
than high treason against Heaven itself. 

39 Don’t contemn death, but meet it with a 
decent and religious fortitude, and look upon it as 
one of those things which Providence has ordered 
If you want a cordial to make the appiehensions of 
dying go down a little the more easily, consider what 
sort of world and what sort of company you ’ll part 
with To conclude, do but limk seriously into the 
world, and there you 11 see multitudes of people 
preparing foi funerals, and mourning foi their friends 
and acquaintances , and look out again a little after- 
wards, and you 11 see others doing the very same 
thing for them 

40 In short, men are but poor transitory things. 
To-day they are busy and harasscnl with the affairs 
of human life, and to-morrow life itself is taken 
from them, and they are returned to their original 
dust and ashes. 


PART III 

Containing prophetic observationt relating to the 
flairs of E/arope and of Great Britain, more 
particularly from 17S0 to 17S9. 

1 In the latter end of 17S0, an eminent old lady 
shall bring forth five sons at a birth , the youngest 
shall live and grow up to matunty, but the four 
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eldest shall either die in the nursery or be all carried 
off by one sudden and unexpected accident 

2 About this tune a man with a double head 
shall arrue in Brtain from the south One of these 
heads shall deliver messages of great inijiortance to 
the governing party, and the other to the party 
that 's opposite to them The first shall believe the 
monster, but the last shall discover the impostor, and 
so happily disengage themselves from a snore that 
was laid to destiny them and their postciity After 
this the two heads shall unite, and the monster shall 
appeal in his ptnper shape 

3 In the year 1721, a philosopher fioin I^wer 
(ierntany shall conic, first to Amsteidam in Ilollniid, 
and afterwards to London He will bring with him 
a world of cunasities, and among tliem a pretended 
secret for the tiansmutAtion of inelals Under the 
umbioge of this mighty secret he shall pass upon the 
woild foi some tune, but at length lie shall be 
detected, and proved to be nothing but on empiric 
and a cheat, and so forced to sneak off, and leave the 
people he has- deluded, either to bemoan then loss or 
laugh at their own folly MB — This will be the 
last of his sect that will evci venture in this part of 
the world upon the same errand 

4 In this year great endeavours will lie used for 
procuring a general peace, which shall be so near a 
euiicliision tlnit public reyoicings shall be mode at the 
courts of several great potentates upon that account , 
hut just in the ri it ual juncture a ceiiain neighbour- 
ing prince shall come to a violent death, which shall 
occasion new wai and commotion all over Europe , 
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but these shall continue but for a short time, and 
at last terminate in the utter destruction of the first 
aggressors 

5. Towards the close of this year of mystenes, 
a person that was bom hhnd shall have his sight 
restored, and shall see ravens perch upion the heads 
of traitors, among which the head of a notonous 
prelate shall stand upon the highest pole. 

6 In the year 172S, there shall be a grand con- 
gress, and new overtures of peace offered by most of 
the principal parties concerned in the war, which 
shall have so good effect that a cessation of arms 
shall be agreed upon for six months, which shall be 
kept inviolable till a certain general, either through 
treachery or inadvertency, shall begin hostilities 
before the expiration of the term , upon which the 
injured prince shall draw his swoid, and throw the 
scabbard into the sea, vowing never to return it till 
he shall obtain satisfaction foi himself, and done 
justice to all that were oppressed 

7 At the close of this year, a famous bridge shall 
be broken doim, and the water that runs under it 
shall be tinctured with the blcKxl of two notorious 
malefactors, whose unexpexted death shall make 
mighty alterations in the present state of affairs, and 
put a stop to the rum of a nation, which must other- 
wise have been unavoidable 

8 17S3 begins with plots, conspiracies, and intes- 
tine commotions in several countries , nor shall Great 
Britain itself be free from the calamity These shall 
continue till a cxrtain young pnnee shall take the 
reins of government into his own bands; and oiler 
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that, a marriage shall be proposed, and an alliance 
concluded betHeeii b«o grc*at potentates, who shall 
join their forces, nml ciideacoui, in good earnest, to 
set all iiiatter!i upon a right foundation 

9 This yeai seveial cardinals and prelates shall be 
publiclv censured foi heietical piinciples, and shall 
narrowly escape from being torn to pieces by the 
common pcsiple, who still look upon them as the 
grand disturbers of the public tranijuillitv, perfect 
incendiaries, and the chief promoters of their former, 
picscnl, and future calaiiiities 

10. In 17!24;5 there mil be many treaties and 
negotiations, and Gmit Diitain, fiarliculaily, will be 
crowded with foreign ministers and ambassadon from 
remote princes and states. Trade and commerce mil 
begin to ilounsh and revive, and e\ery thing will have 
a coiiifoitable prospecL until some dcspeuidocs, as- 
sisted bv a monster with ninny heads, slinll start new 
difficulties, and put the uoild again into a tlaine ; 
but these shall be but of short duration 

11 Before the expiration of 1725, an eagle from 
the north sliall flv directly to the south, and perch 
upon the pnlnre of a pnnee, and hrst unravel the 
bloody projects and designs ot a mcked set of 
people, and then publicly discover the iimrdci of a 
gicat king, and the intended assassination of another 
greatei than he 

12 In 1726, three pnnccs mil be bom that will 
grow up to tx! iiicii. and inherit t)ie downs of three 
of the greatest monni clues in Euiojie 

l.‘i About this tune the Pope will die, and after 
a great many intrigues and struggles a tipunish car- 
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dinal shall be elected, who shall decline the dignity, 
and declare his inamage with a great lady, heiress 
of one of the chief principalities in Italy, which 
may occasion new troubles in Europe, if not timely 
prevented 

14 In 1727, new tioubles shall break out in the 
north, occasioned by the sudden death of a cer- 
tain pnnce, and the avarice and ambition of an- 
other Poor Poland seems to be pointed at , but 
the princes of the south shall enter into a lon- 
federocy to preserve her, and sliall at length restore 
her peace, and prevent the perpetual ruin of her 
constitution 

15 Great endeavours will be used about this time 
for a comprehension in religion suppoi ted by crafty 
and designing men, and a {varty of mistaken zealots, 
which they shall artfully draw m to join with them , 
but os the project is ill-concerted and will be worse 
managed, it will come to nothing , and soon after- 
wards an effectual mode will be taken to prevent the 
like attempt for the future 

16 1728 will be a yeai of inquiry and retrospec- 
tion Many exoibitant grants will be reassuined, and 
several peisoiis who thought themselves secure will 
Ik called before the senate, and compelled to dis- 
gorge what they have unjustly pillaged eithei from 
the crown oi the public 

17 About this time a new scaffold will be erected 
upon the confines of a certain great city, where an 
old count of a new extraction, that has been of all 
paities and true to none, will be doomed by his peers 
to make his first appearance After this an old lady, 
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who hu often been ezpoiied to danger and dii^grace, 
and sometimes brought to the very brink of destruc- 
tion, will be brought to bed of three daughters at 
once, which thev shall call Plenty, Peace, and Union , 
and these this* shall live and grow up together, be 
the glory of their mothci, and the comfort of jx)s- 
tenty for many generations. 

'Huh i-. the substaiksi of what he either writ or 
extracted fiom his paiiers in the interval between the 
loNH of his speech and the return ot his fit, which hap- 
peneil exactly at the time he had computed 

Upon the approach of his fit he made signs to 
be put to lied, which vas no sooner done but 
he was sci/cd with extreme agonies, which he bore 
up under with the greatest steadfastness, and after 
a severe conflict that lasted near eight hours, he 
expired 

Thus lived and thus died this extraordinary per- 
son , a person, though of mean extinction and ob- 
scure life, >et when his character comes to be fully 
and truly kniiwii, it will be icad with pleasure, profit, 
and admiration 

His fierfections at laige would be the work of a 
volume, and iiicoiisisteiit with the intention of these 
papers I will therefore only add, for a conclusion, 
that he was a man of uncoiiiuion thought and judg- 
ment, and alwajs kept his Rp|ietites and inclinations 
within their just limits 

His reason was strong and manly, his understand- 
ing sound and active, and his temper so easy, equal, 
and complaisant, that he never fell out either with 
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men or accidents He bore all things with the highest 
affability, and computed justly upon their value and 
consequence, and then applied them to their proper 
uses. 


A LETTER FROM OXFORD 

Sir, — Being informed that you speedily mtend to 
publish some memoirs relating to our dumb country- 
man, Dickory Cronke, 1 send you herewith a few lines, 
in the nature of an elegy, which I leave you to dispose 
of as you think fit 1 knew and admired the man, and 
if I were capable, his character should be the first thing 
I would attempt — Yours, &c 

AN ELEGY 

IK MEMORY OF DICKOBl CBOKKE, THE DUMB 
PHILOSOPHER 

VitllB nsmo noe dmcUut » optlnuii UI0 
Qul luiuimla urgetur ^ Hoiaqb, 

If Yiituous actions emulation raise. 

Then this good man deserves immortal praise. 

When Nature such extensivcrwisdom lent, 

She sure designed him for our precedent 
Such great endowments in a man unknown, 

Declare the blessings were not all his own. 

But rather granted for a time ti> show 
What the wise lAnd of {Evidence can do 
In him we may a bright example see 
Of nature, justice, and morality , 

A mind not subject to the frowns of fate, 

But calm and easy in a servile state 
He always kept a guard upon his will. 

And feared no harm, because he knew no ill 
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A decent posture, and an humble mien. 

In every action of hiblife were seen 
Thioufch fill the different stages that he went. 

He still appearc‘d both wise and diligent 
Firm to hiB wold, and punctuiil to his trust, 
Sagacious, frugal, affable, andjusL 
No gainful views his boundc.d hopes Lould sway, 
No wanton thought lead his chaste soul astray 
In short, his thoughts nml actions both declare, 
Nature designed him her philosopher , 

Thai all mankind, bv his example taught. 

Might liam to live, and manage every thought 
Oh ' could my muse the woiidroiih hiibifx*! gnue. 
And, from his youth, bis virtuous ac^tioiis tnic e. 
Could 1 in lust and equal numbers tell, 

Ilow well he lived, and bow devoutly fell, 

1 boldly might your strict attention c laim, 

And bid you learn, and c'opy out tlic man 

J P 

Kutu CouLflas, 25//k Avgiitt 1?|S 


EPITAPH 

The cklumuii cif this epitaph was bnefly thus — 
A f;eiitlciimn, nlio had heard much in commendation 
of tlii'i dumb limn, going uccidentall} to the church' 
yai-d whcie he was buried, and finding his grave with- 
out a tombstone, oi any manner of meiiioraiidum of 
Ills death, he pulled out Ins pencil, and wnt as 
follow s — 

Pauper ubique jnrel 

Near Ui this lonely unfrequented place. 

Mixed with the (ominnn diu>t, nefrlccted lies. 

The nuiii that everj muse should strive to grace, 

And alt the world should for his s irtue prise. 

Stop, gentle passenger, and drop a tear, 

Truth, justice, wisdom, all he buned here 
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What though he waats a monumental stone. 

The common pomp of every fool or knave. 

Those virtues which through all his actions shone 
Proclaim his worth, and praise him in the grave. 

His merits will a hnght esample give. 

Which shall both time and envy, too, outhve 

Oh, had I power but equal to my mind, 

\ decent tomb should soon this place adorn 
With this inscription Ijo, here lies confined 
A wondrous man, although obscurely born, 

A man, though dumb, yet he was Nature’s ca» 
Who marked him out her own philosopher 
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OF THE 

APPARITION OF ONE MRS. VEAL 

THE NEXT DAY AFTER HER DEATH 

ro ONE 

MRS HARGRAVE 

AT 

CANTERBURY, THE Hm OF SEPTEMBER 170S 




THE PREFACE 


T his relation is maitei of fact, and at- 
tended with such circumstances as may 
induce any reasonable man to believe it. 
It was sent by a gentleman, a justice of 
peace at Maidstone, in Kent, and a veiy intelligent 
person, to his friend in I.iondon, as it is here worded , 
which discourse is attested by a very sober and under- 
standing gentlewoman and kinswoman of the said 
gentleman’s, who lives in Canteibury, within a few 
doors of the house in which the within-named Mrs 
Bargrave lives , who believes his kinswoman to be of 
so discerning a spirit as not to be put upon by any 
fallacy, and who positively assured him that the whole 
matter as it is here related and laid down is what is 
really true, and what she herself had in the some 
words, as neai os may be, fioiii Mrs Bargrave’s own 
mouth, who, she knows, had no leason to invent and 
publish such a story, nor any design to foige and 
tell a be, being a woman of much honesty and virtue, 
and her whole life a course, as it were, of piety 
The use which we ought to make of it is to considei 
that there is a life to come after this, and a just Grod 
who will retnbute to every one according to the 
deeds done in the body, and therefore to reflect upon 
our past course of life we have led in the world ; 
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that our time is short and uncertain , and that if we 
would escape the punishment of the ungodly and re- 
ceive the reward of the righteous, whjdi is the lay- 
ing hold of ct>>nial life, we ought, for the time to 
come, to return to God by a speedy repentance, 
ceasing to do e\il and learning to do well, to seek after 
God early, if haply He may be found of us, and lead 
Huih lives for the future as may be well pleasing in 
His sight. 





A RELATION OF THE AP- 
PARITION of MRS. VEAL 


T his thing is so rare in all its circum- 
stances, and on so good authority, that 
my reading and conversation has not 
given me anything like it. It is fit to 
gratify the most ingenious and senous inquirer 
Mrs Bargrave is the person to whom Mis Veal 
appeared after her death , she is my intimate friend, 
and I can avouch foi hei reputation for these last 
fifteen or sixteen years, on my own knowledge , and 
I can confirm the good charactei she had from her 
youth to the time of my acquaintance , though since 
this relation she is calumniated by some people that 
are fnends to the brother of Mrs Veal who appeared, 
who think the relation of this appearance to be a 
reflection, and endeavour what thc^ can to blast 
Mix. Bargrave’s reputation, and to laugh the story 
outof countenance But by the cireumstances thei eof, 
and the cheerful disposition of Mrs Bargrave, not- 
withstanding the uiiheaid-of ill-usage of a very 
wicked husband, there is not the least sign of de- 
jection in her face , nor did I evei hear her let fall 
a desponding or muimunng expression, nay, not 
when actually under her husband's barbanty, which 
I have been witness to, and several otlier persons of 
undoubted reputation 
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Now joii must know Mrs Veal was a maiden 
gcntleuoiiiaii of aliout thirty years of age, and for 
some years lost past Itad been troubled with fits, 
whuh were |jcn.rived eoming on her by her going off 
from her discourse very abruptly to some imperti- 
nence She was maintained by an only brother, and 
kept his bouse in Dover She was a very pious 
woman, and her brother a very sober man, to all 
appearanee , but now he does all he can to mull 
or qua.sh the story Mrs Veal was intimately ac- 
quainted with MI^ Hargrave from her childhood 
Mrs V'enl’s ciieumstniices were then mean; her 
father did not take care of his children as he ought, 
so that they were exposed to hardships . and Mrs 
Burgmye in tliose days had ns unkind a father, 
though she wanted neither for food nor clothing, 
whilst Mi-s \ eal wanted for both , so that it was in 
the pjwer of Mrs Raigiave-to lie very much her 
friend in several instances, which mightily endeared 
Mrs \enl , insoniucli that she would often say, “Mrs 
Biirgrnve, yon are not only the best, hut the only 
friend I have in the world , and no circumstance in 
life shall evei dissolve niy friendship'" They would 
often condole each other’s advcisie fortune, and read 
together “ Dreliiicoiirt ujion Death," and other good 
books , and so, like two Chnstmn fnends, they com- 
foited each othei under their soirow 

Some tunc after, Mr Veal’s fnends got him a place 
in IheCiislom House at Dover, vv huh oisasioned Mrs 
Veal, b} little and little, to fall olf fi oin her intimacy 
with Mrs Dm grave, though there was never any such 
thing as a quarrel , but an iiidiffeieiicy came on by 
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degrees, till at last Mrs Bargrave had not seen her 
in two years and a half, though above a twelve- 
month of the tune Mrs. Bargrave had been absent 
from Dover, and this last half-year had been in 
Canterbury about two months of the tune, dwelling 
in a house of her own 

In this house, on the 8th of September last, viz , 
1705, she was sitting alone, m the forenoon, thinking 
over her unfortunate life, and arguing hei'self into a 
due resignation to Providence, though her condition 
seemed hard “ And,” said she, “ 1 have been pro- 
vided for hitherto, and doubt not but I shall he 
still , and am well satisfied that my afflictions shall 
end when it is most fit for me ; " and then took up 
her sewing-work, which she hod no sooner done but 
she hears a knocking at the door She went to 
see who it was there, and this proved to be Mrs. 
Veal, her old tnend, who was m a nding-habit at 
that moment of time the clock struck twelve at 
noon 

“ Madam,” sa^s Mrs Bargrave, “ I am surprised 
to see you. you have been so long a stranger , ” but 
told her she was glad to see her, and oflerecl to salute 
her, which Mrs. Veal complied with, till their bps 
almost touched , and then Mis Veal drew her hand 
across her own eyes and said, “ I am not very well,” 
and so waived it. She told Mrs Bargrave she was 
going a journey, and had a great mind to see her 
first “ But,” says Mrs Bargrave, “ how came you 
to take a journey alone P I am amazed at it, because 
I know you have so fond a brother ” “ Oh,” says 

Mm. Veal, “ I gave mv brother the slip, and came 
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away, because I had so great a desire to see you 
before I took my jouniey " So Mis. Bargrave went 
in with her into another room within the first, and 
Mrs Veal set }>er down in an clbow-chair, in whith 
Mrs Bargiasc was sitting when she heard Mrs Veal 
knock Then says Mrs Veal, “My dear friend, I 
am come to iciiew out old fiicndship again, and beg 
your pardon fur my breach of it, and if you can 
forgiM' 1110, you are one of the best of women '' 
“Oh,” says Mrs Bin gi n\ c, “ don’t mention such a 
thing , I have not hod an uneasy thought about it , 
I can easily foigivc it ” “ What did you think of 

me ? ” said Mw Veal Says Mrs Bargrave, “ I 
thought you were like the rest of the world, and 
that prospenty had mode you forget yourself and 
me” Then Mrs Veal reininded Mis Bargiave of 
the many friendly offices she did in her former days, 
and much of the conversation they hod with each 
other in the time of their adveraity , what books 
they read, and what comfort in particular they re- 
ceived from Dreliiicouit's “Book of Death,” which 
was the liest, she said, on that subject ever wrote 
She also mentioned Dr Sherlock, and two Dutch 
books which were translated, wiote upon death, and 
several othei-s. but Drelincouit, she said, had the 
dearest notions of death and of the future state of 
any who hail handled that subject Then she asked 
Ml'S Bargiave whethci she hod Drelincourt She 
said “ Yes " Says itrs V'cal, “ Fetch it” And so 
Mrs Bargrave goes upstairs and bnngs it down 
Says Mrs Veal, “ Dear Mrs Bai grave, if the eyes of 
our faith were as open a.s the eves of our body, we 
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should see numbers of angels about us for our guard. 
The notions we have of heaven now arc nothing like 
what it IS, as Drelincouit says Therefore be com- 
forted under your afflictions, and believe that the 
Almighty has a particular regard to you, and that 
your afflictions are marks of God's favour , and when 
they have done the business they are sent for, they 
shall be removed fiom \ou And believe me, my 
dear friend, belie\e what I siiy to you, one minute 
of future happiness w ill infinitely reward you for all 
your sufferings , for I can nevei believe ” (and claps 
her hand upon her knee with gicat eai-nestness, which 
indec'd ran through most of lier discourse) “ that ever 
God will suffer you to spend all your days in this 
afflicted state , but be assured that your afflictions 
shall leave you, or you them, in a short time ” She 
spake 111 that pathetical and heavenly manner, that 
Mrs Bargravc wept seveial times, she was so deeply 
affetted with it 

Then Mrs Veal mentioned Dr Ilomeck’s “As- 
eetick," at the end of which he gives an account of 
the lives of the pnmitive Christians Their jiattem 
she recommended to our imitation, and said their 
conversation was not like this ot our age , “ for now,” 
says she, “ there is nothing but fiothy, vain discourse, 
which IS far different from theirs Theirs was to edi- 
fication, and to build one another up in faith , so 
that they were not as we are, nor are we a.s they 
were , but,” said she, “ we might do as they did 
There was a hearty friendship among them , but 
where is it now to be found ” Says Mrs Bargrave, 
“ 'T IS hard indeed to find a true fnend in these days.” 
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SayM Mn Veal, “ Mr Norns has a fine copy of 
\ei'scs, called ‘Friendship in Pei fectioii,’ which I 
wonderfully admire Have \ou seen the book?” 
says Mrs VenI “No," savs Mrs Hargrave, “but 
I have the verses of my own writing out" “ Have 
you says Mi's Veal , “ then fetch them ” Which 
she did from above-stairs, and offei'cd them to Mrs 
Veal to read, who refuserl, and waived the thing, 
saying, holding down hci head would make it ache ; 
and then desired Ml^ Rirgrave to read them to her, 
which she did As they were admiring “ Friendship ” 
Mrs Veal said, “Dear Mrs Hai grave, I shall love 
you for ever” In the verses there is twice used the 
word Elysian “ Ah ' " says Mrs Veal, “ these poets 
have such names for heaven ' ” She would often 
draw her hand across her own eyes and say, “ Mrs 
Hargrave, don't you think I am mightily impaired 
by my tits ? ” “ No,” says Mrs Hargrave, “ I tljmk 

you look os well as evei I knew you ” 

After all this diseoui-sc, which the appaiition put 
in words much finer than Mis Haigrave said she 
could pretend to, and was iiiurh more than she can 
remember (for it cannot be thought that nii hour and 
three-quarter's conversation could all be letained, 
though the iiiaiii of it she thinks she docs), she said 
to Mrs. Hargrave she would have her wiite a letter to 
her brothel, and tell him she would have him give 
nngs to such and such, and that tln>re was a purse 
of gold in her cabinet, and that she would have two 
broad picccw given to her cousin Watson. 

Talking at this rate, Mrs Bargrav e thought that 
a fit was coming upon her, and so placed herself in a 
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chair just befoie her knees, to keep her frorn falling 
to the ground, if her fits should occasion it (for the 
elbow-chair, she thought, would keep her from fall- 
ing on either side) , and to divert Mi's Veal, as she 
thought, she took hold of her gown-sleeve seveial 
times and cominended it Mrs Veal told hci it was 
a scoured silk, and newly mode up But for all this, 
Mrs Veal persisted in hei re([uest, and told Mrs 
Bargraie she must not deny hci , and she would 
have hei tell hci brother all then conversation when 
she had an opportunity “ Hear Mrs. Veal,” said 
Mrs Baigrave, “this seems so impertinent that I 
cannot tell how to comply witli it, and what a moi- 
tifjing stoiv will oui conveisation be to a joung 
gentleman ' ” “ Well,” sa>s Mrs Veal, “I must not 
be denied” “Why,” sa\s Mis Baigrave, “’tis 
much bettor, methinks, to do it yourself ” “ No,” 
sajs Mi's Veal, “ though it seems impertinent to 
>on now, you will see moie reason foi it hereaftei ” 
Mrs Baigrave then, to satisfy her iinportiiiiitj, was 
going to fetch a pen and ink , but Mrs Veal said, 
“Let it alone now, and do it when I am gone, but 
you must he suie to do it , ” whuh was one of the 
last things she enjoined her at parting , and so she 
promised her 

Then Mrs Veal asked for Mrs Bai grave's daughter 
She said she was not at home, “ but if you have a 
mind to see her,” says Mis Bargrave, “I’ll send for 
hei” “Do,” says Mrs Vcol On which she left 
hei, and went to a neighbour's to send for her, and 
by the time Mis Bargrave was retuniing, Mrs. Veal 
was ijot without the door in the street, in the face of 
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the bua^t-niarkct, on a Saturday (winch !•» raarket- 
da} ), and stood roady to part ris soon as Mrs Bar- 
gra\c came to lier ishe naked lier why she was in 
such linste ^he said she iiiiist Ik- going, though 
perhaps she might not go hci journey until Monday , 
and told Mis, Hargiave she ho]H‘d she should sec hei 
again at hei cousin Watson's Ix'forc she went whither 
she was a-goiiig Then she said she would take her 
lease of her, and walked fioiii Mrs Rargiase in her 
yicw, till a turning inteii opted the sight of her, which 
was thiee-ciuarters aftei oni in the afteniooii 

Mrs Veal died the 7th ot bepteiiiher, at twelve 
(/(lock at ivKiii, of hei fils, and h.id not aliove foui 
hours' senses iK-fore death, in which tunc she received 
the saciaiiient The next day iifLei Mrs V’eal’s ap- 
peanng, lieing Sunday, Mis Bargiave wius mightily 
indisposed with a (old and a soie tin oat, that she 
could not go out that day , hut on Mund.n inorning 
she sends a peisoii to ('nptaiii tVatson’s to know if 
Mrs Veal wmv there, lliev woiideicd at Mrs Bar- 
grave’s iiKiuiiy, and sent hei woid that she was not 
there, nor wsis e.X|HsUsl At this auswei, Mrs Bai- 
grave told the maid she h.ul yeitainly mistook the 
name, oi imule some hluiuh i And Ihough she was 
111, she put on her IkkkI, and went hciself to ('aptain 
Watson’s, tliuugh slic knew none o( the family, to 
s(>e if Mrs Veal was there oi not They said they 
woiidei-ed at hei asking, foi that she hiul not been in 
town, they were sure, if she had, she would have 
been there Says Mi's Uaigiave, “1 am suie slie was 
with me on Saturday almost two houiS)” They said 
it was impossible, foi they must have seen her, if 
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she had In comes Captain Watson while they are 
in dispute, and said that Mrs Veal was cert&inly 
dead, and her escutcheons were making This 
strangely surprised Mrs Hargrave, who went to the 
person immediately «ho had the care of them, and 
found it true Then she related the whole story to 
Captain Watson's family, and nhat gown she had 
on, and how striped, and that Mrs V'eal told her it 
was scoured Then Mrs Watson cTied out, “ You 
have seen her indeed, for none knew but Mrs Veal 
and myself that the gown was srouitid ” And Mrs 
Watson owned that she described the gown exactly , 
“foi,” said she, *•! helped hei to make it up" This 
Mrs Watson blazed all about the town, and avouched 
the demonstration of the tiutb of Mrs Hargrave’s 
seeing Mrs V cid's appantion , and Captain Watson 
earned two gentlemen immediately to Mi> Baigiave’s 
house to heoi the relation from hci own mouth 
And then it spread so fast that gentlemen and pei- 
sons of quality, the judicious and sceptical paii; of 
the world, flocked in iijion hei, which at last became 
such a task that she was forced to go out of the way , 
for they were in general extremely satisfied of the 
truth of the thing, and plainly saw that Mrs Bai- 
grave was no hypochondiiac, foi she always appean> 
with such a cheerful air and pleasing mien, that she 
has gained the favour and esteem of all the gentry, 
and ’tis thought a great favour if they tan but get 
the relation from her own mouth. I should have told 
you before that Mi's Veal told Mrs Hargrave that 
her sister and brother-in-law were just come down 
from London to see her Says Mrs Hargrave, “ How 
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came you to oitler matters so strangely ? " “It could 
not hel[jcd,’’ sajs Mrs Veal And her sister and 
brother did tome to see her, and entered the town 
of l)o\er just as Mrs Veal was expiring Mrs Bar- 
grave asked her whether she would dnnk some tea 
Says Mrs Veal, “I do not care if I do, but I’ll 
warrant this mull fellow ” (meaning Mrs Bargiave’s 
husband) “has broke all youi trinkets” “But,” 
says Mrs Bnigrase, “I’ll get something to dnnk in 
for all that,” But Mrs Veal ivaned it, and said, 
“It is no niattci , let it alone;" and so it passed 
All the time I sat with Mis Bargrave, which was 
some hours, she recollected fresh sayings of Mrs Veal 
And one inatenal thing nioie she told Mrs Bargrave 
— that old Mr Breton allowed Mrs Veal ten pounds 
a ycai, which was a secret, and unknown to Mrs 
Baigrave till Mis Veal told it liei Mrs Bargrave 
never vanes in her story, which piurlcs those who 
doubt of the tiutb, nr are unwilling to believe it A 
seivant in a neighbour’s \iird adjoining to Mrs Bar- 
grave's house heaid hei talking to somebody an houi 
of the time Mi> Veal was with her Mrs Bargrave 
went out to her nc\t iieighboui’s the veiy moment 
she parted with Mrs Veal, and told what ravishing 
cxniversation she hod with an old tiiend, and told the 
whole of it Dix'lincourt's “Book of Death” is, 
since this happened, bought up stiangch And it is 
to 1 k> obseived that, notwithstanding all this trouble 
and fatigiib Mrs Bargrave has undergone upon this 
account, she never took' the value of a farthing, iioi 
suffered her daughter to take anything of anybody, 
and therefore tan have no interest in telling the storv 
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But Mr Veal does what he can to stifle the matter, 
and said he would see Mrs. Hargrave , but yet it is 
certain matter of fact that he has been at Captain 
Watson’s since the death of his sister, and yet never 
went near Mrs Hargrave and some of his fnends 
report her to be a great liar, and that she knew of 
Mr Breton’s ten pounds a year But the person 
who pretends to say so has the reputation of a 
notorious lioi among persons whom I know to be of 
undoubted repute. Now, Mr Veal is more a gentle- 
man than to say she lies but says a bod husband has 
cra/ed hei , but she needs only to present herself, 
and it will effectually confute that pretence Mr 
Veal SHvs he asked his sister on her death-bed 
whether she hod a mind to dispose of anything, and 
she said no. Now, the things which Mrs Veal’s 
appioiition would have disfmsed of were so tnfling, 
and nothing of justice aimed at in their disposal, 
that the design of it appears to me to be only in 
order to make Mrs Bai grave so to demonstrate the 
truth of hci appearance, as to satisfy the world of 
the reality thereof as to what she had seen and heard, 
and to secure her reputation among the reasonable 
and understanding part of mankind And then 
again, Mr Veal owns that there was a purse of gold , 
but it was not found in her cabinet, but in a {»>mb- 
box This looks improbable , for that Mrs Watson 
owned that Mrs Veal was so very careful of the key 
of hei cabinet, that she would ti ust nobody with it , 
and if so, no doubt she would not trust her gold out 
of it. And Mrs Veal's often drawing hei hand over 
her eyes, and asking Mrs Bargiave whethei her fits 
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hud not impaiied her, looks to me as if she did it on 
purpose to rciiiind Mrs Baigiaie of her fit'*, to pre- 
pare her not to think it stiaiige that she should put 
her upon nriting to her brother to dispose of rings 
and gold, uhidi looked xo niudi like a d\iiig person's 
request, and it took aceoidingly uith Mrs Hargrave, 
os the effects of her fits eoiiiing upon her , and was 
one of the inanv instances of hci wondeiful love to 
her, and cara of her, that she should not be affrighted , 
which indeed apfiears in her hIioIc niaiiagenient, pai- 
ticulnily III Iici loninig to her in the davtimc, wan- 
ing the sfdutatiuii, and when she was alone, and 
then the manner of her parting, to pi event a second 
atteii.pt to salute her 

Now, why Mr Veal should think this rclation a 
reflection (as 'tis plain he docs by Ins enduavouiing 
to stifle it) I can't iningiiie, bei.iuse the generality 
believe hei to be a good spiiit, licr disLunise was so 
heavenly Her two great err-inds weic to (oinfort 
Mrs Hargrave in her affiutioii, and to iisk her foi- 
giveness foi hei bieaih of friendship, and with a 
pious discourse to encourage hci So that, after all, 
to suppose that Mrs Hargiave could liatch such an 
invention as this from Friday noon till Saturday noon 
(supposing that she knew of Mi-s Veal’s death the 
very first moment), without jumbling circuinstaiKes, 
and without any interest t(M>, she must be nioi'c 
witty, foitiinate, and wicked too, than any indifferent 
pci-son, I dare say, will allow I asked Mrs Bargrav e 
several times if she was sure she felt the gow n. She 
answered modestly, “ If my senses be to be relied on, 
I am sure of it " I asked hei if she heard a sound 
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when she clapped her hand upon her knee She said 
she did not remember she did , and she said, She 
appeared to be as much a substance as I did, who 
talked with her , and I may," said she, “ be as soon 
persuaded that your apparition is talking to me now 
as tliat I did not really see her , for I was under no 
manner of feai , I received her as a fncnd, and parted 
with her as such I would not," says she, “ give one 
farthing to make any one believe it , I have no in- 
terest in it Nothing but trouble is entailed upon 
me for a lung time, for aught I know , and had it 
not come to light by accident, it would never have 
been mode public " But now she says she w ill make 
her own pnvate use of it, and keep herself out of the 
way as much as she can , and so she has done since. 
She ->ays she had a gentleman who came thirty miles 
to her to hear the relation, and that she had told it 
to a room full of people at a time Several particular 
gentlemen have had the story from Mi's Baigiave's 
own mouth 

'J'his thing has very much affected me, and I am 
as well satisfied as I am of the best grounded matter 
of faet And why we should dispute matter of fact 
because wc cannot solve things of which we have no 
certain or demonstrative notions, seems strange to me. 
Mrs Burgrave’s authonty and sincerity alone would 
have been undoubted in any other case. 
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{From “MufCs Journal^ July 5, 1718.) 

W E liavc a piece of public news this tune 
of su(h consequence, and so necessary 
for all out readeis to be fully ac- 
(juainted v>ith, that oui fnends who 
have written several letters to us, which otherwise 
deserve publishing, must excuse us for this week 
This relates to the entire desolation of the island 
of St Vincent, in the West Indies, by the immediate 
hand of Nature, directed by Providence, and in a 
manner astonishing to all the woild, the like of which 
nevei happened since the Creation, or, at least, since 
the destruction of the earth by water in the general 
Deluge 

Our accounts of this tome from so many several 
hands, and several places, that it would be impossible 
to bnng the letters nil separately into this jounial . 
and when we bad done so, or attempted to do so, 
would have the story confused, and the world not 
jierfectly informed We have therefore thought it 
better to give the substance of this amazing accident 
111 ona collection, making together as full and as dis- 
tinct account of the whole as we believe is possible 
to come at bv anv intelligence whatsoever , and at 
the close of this account »c shall give some proba- 
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ble guefises at the natural cause of so ternble an 
operation The relation is os follows, viz. — 

f 

An account cf the uland of St Vincent, m the West 
Indus, and of tts entire destnu turn on the 26/A 
of March last, with some rational suggestions 
amcenimg the causes and manner if it. 

The island of St Vincent is the most populous of 
any possessed by the Canbbeans , its latitude is six- 
teen degrees north from the line Those who have 
seen the island Ferro or Fietre, one of the Canaries, 
affirm that this is much of the same figure It may 
be about eight leagues in length, and si\ in breadth 
There are in it several high mountains and veiy 
fruitful plains, if they were cultivated The Canb- 
beans have many fair villc^^, where they live pleas- 
antly, and without any disturbance , and though 
they have a jealousy of strangers, yet do they not 
deny them the bread of the country, which is eossava, 
water, fruits, and other provisions glowing in their 
c-ouiitry, if they want them, taking in exchange 
wedges, hooks, and other implements of iron, which 
they much esteem 

On the 24th March a French sloop arrived at 
Martinics) that passed by the island oi St Vincent 
the 22nd, and, as the master reportcsl, he bought some 
fish of some of the savages who inhabited there, and 
wlio came off to him in three canoes lie says that 
all was safe and in very good condition there, for 
anything he perceived, only that some of his seamen 
report, since the disaster, that one of the Indians told 
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them they had been tembly frighted with earthquakes 
for some time, and with flashes of Are like lightning, 
which did not come out of the clouds as usual, but out 
of the earth , and that they had felt these earthquakes 
for a month past, to their very great amazement 
On the 27th, in the iiioming, the an was darkened 
in a dreadful manner , which darkness, by all accounts, 
seems to have extended over all the colonies and 
islands which were withiu 100 miles of the place, 
but was perceived to be more or less dark as those 
islands were farther or nearer from the place 

But that which is most remarkable of all is, that at 
some of the islands, and at Martinico in particular, a 
dreadful flash of lightning, as they called it, was seen 
on the 26th about eleven o’clock at night This 
flash, which they called lightning, we shall account 
for in the following part of this relation 

It IS to be obsei ved, in the next place, that as there 
were several ships, or other vessels at sea, in several 
poi ts among the islands, some of these had a more 
ternble sight of this thing than others, paiticulorly 
they write that in one sloop, which is come into 
Martinico, the men are so terrified still, and were so 
amazed at wliat they saw and heard, that they appear 
perfectly stupefied, and gave little or no account. 
Others are come into other ports so horribly frighted 
that they scarce retain their senses , others give con- 
fused accounts, and so, more or less distinct, as they 
were nearer or farther from the place , the sum of 
what may be gathered from them all is this . — 

That they saw in the night that terrible flash of 
fire, and after that they heard innumerable closh^ 
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of thunder — mme say it was thunder thcv heard — 
others that it was cannon — only that the noise was a 
thousand tunes os loud as thunder oi cannon, con- 
sidering that it appeared to be at a gi-eat distance 
from them 

That the next morning, when the day began to 
break, the oir looked dismally, vi2 , all o\erhead was 
a deep, impenetrable darkness , but below, all round 
the edge of the horizon, it looked as if the heasens 
were all on fire As the day came on, still the daik- 
ncss increased, till it was far darker than it had been 
in any part of the night before , and, as they thought, 
the cloud descended upon them 'Die darkness still 
inireased after this, viz, in the aftenioon they were 
surprised with the falling of something upon them as 
thick as smoke, but fine os dust, and yet solid as sand , 
this fell thicker and faster as they were Heal'd oi 
farther off — some ships had it nine inches, othci’s a 
foot thick, upon their decks , the island of Martinico 
IS covered with it at about seven to nine inches thick , 
at Barbadoes it is fnglitful, even to St Chris tophei's 
it exceeded "four inches , it is fallen over the whole 
extent of the Isle of Hispaniola, and there is no doubt 
but it has been seen on the cuntinent of New Spain, 
about the point of Guiana, or tlic mouth of the On- 
iioco , all which will perhaps be acvuiiiited foi in some 
measure in the following nonative 

Ibis continued falling for two oi three days and 
nights successively , and it was impossible for any 
man to find out or so much as gucsi, at the meaning of 
it, or of any natural cause to produce it, tiU the whole 
came to discovei itself , but all people stood amazed 
1872 ] 
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at the cause, and several letters were sent to England 
of it, irom Baibadoes in particular; as of a strange 
miraculous shower of sand, of which we gave an 
account in our journal of the SOth past The first 
news that was given of the whole thiiig was by some 
vessels that were under sail, in the night of the 26th, 
belonging to Martinico, by which we had the following 
paiiitulars that on the said 26th, about midnight, 
the whole island of St. Vincent rose up into the air, 
with a most dieadfiil eruption of fire from underneath 
the earth and an inconceivable noise in the air at its 
rising up , that it was not only blown up, but blown 
out of the very sea, with a dreadful force, as it were 
tom up bv the roots, or blown up from the foundations 
of the earth. 

That the terror was inexpressible, and cannot be 
repre-sented by words , that the noise of the bursting 
of the earth at firat is not possible to be described , 
that the force of the blow or blast was such, and the 
whole body of the island was raised so furiously, that 
the earth was entirely separated into small particles 
like dust , and as it rose to an iminense height, so it 
spread itself to an incredible distance, and fell light 
and gradually, like a small but thick mist This 
part we suppose, must be occasioned by the force 
of the blow effectually separating the parts, other- 
wise they would have fallen with a violence of motion, 
proportioned to the weight of the whole, the parti- 
cles pressing one another , whereas now every giain 
was loose and independent in the air, and fell no 
faster than it was pressed by its own weight as in a 
shower of snow or rain. 
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The more solid puis of this Isnd, which were lifted 
up hy this blast, and supposed tb he of stone, slate, 
or clay, or such solid matter as would not dissipatcior 
separate in the nir, like the rest, being lifted to an 
immense height, and then plunging, by a mighty 
force, I'ccoived by their onn weight, into the sea, 
must of necessity make a noise or blow equal to that 
of the loudest cannon, and perhaps to thunder itself, 
and these wc think to be the several reports oi blows 
wliiih were heard even to St Christophers Island 
(nhich IS a vast distance from that of St. Vincent), 
and of which the people in these islands, ns well as 
in the ships, heard about a thousand or twelve hun- 
di'ed distinct blows or reports, and supposed it to be 
the noise of guns. 

As soon as it was understood by the inhabitants 
111 other islands what it was, that is to say, that it 
was an eruption of the earth at the island of St 
Vincent or thereabouts, sloops, baiks, and other 
small vessels canic from all parts to see how it was, 
to inquire into the damage suffered, and to get an 
account of the (larticnlars , but how astonished must 
these inqinreisi he when, meeting from all parts upon 
the same errand, they may be supposed to go cruis- 
ing about to find the island, some examining their 
laioks to cast up the length they had sailed, some 
blaming their onn negligence for not keeping a right 
i-eckoning, some their men for mistaking their dis- 
tance, others taking observations to know the latitude 
they were iii , at last, all concluding, os it really was, 
to their great confusion, that the said island was 
NO more , that tliere appeared no remains, except 
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three little rocks, no, not any tokens that such an 
island had been there, ,but that, on the contrary, 
in the place of it, the sea was excessive deep, and no 
bottom to be found at two hundred fathom 

As this IS an event so wonderful as no history can 
give us an account of the like, so it cannot be un- 
pleasant to our readers to consider bnefly some 
natural causes whuh may be assigned for it 

An earthquake it cannot be — though that is the 
first thing which oflers to our view Hod the island 
sunk into the water, it had been well enough ac- 
counted for 111 that way , nor arc we without exam- 
ples in history, when earthquakes have raised islands 
where they had not been seen before, as particularly 
in the Archipelago, and sunk islands which have been, 
so that they have been seen no more, as is said of the 
great island Atlantis, fiom which sonic fancy the 
Atlantic Ocean received its name. 

But for an island to he blown up into the an ns if 
it were undermined and blown up by gunpowder, like 
a bastion in a town besieged, and for the force to be 
such as to blow up the solid earth into the third 
region, os we may say — to such a stupendous, prodi- 
gious height os to have it go up an island, and come 
down in sand , to go up in bulk, and come down iii 
atoms , to go up perpendicular, and be spread about 
to a hundred miles’ distance — this is unaccountable 
but by some force superior to that of ten millions of 
barrels of gunpowder. 

Some, we hear, by casting up the dimensions of 
the island, to reduce it to cubical inches, are pretend- 
ing to tell us what weight oi eaith this blast has 
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raised up, and consequently would tell us what force 
it was that must raise it,, but this is a perfectly 
needless inquiiy, and many ways impracticable also 
But it may nut be an unfruitful search if we en- 
deavour to inquire, and offer some probable essay at 
the inannei, how such a wonderful thing as this is in 
Nature has been, or may be, performed There seems 
to be only two several ways for us to conceive of the 
possibility of such a thing — we mean, by the ordi- 
nary course of Nature, and concurrence of causes 
What infinite Power, who mode the world, may be 
supposed to do, we have nothing to say to, noi is it 
to our pui-pose in this case to inquire into it 

Infinite Power might as easily blow this whole earth 
up and dissqmte every part of it into the fiist atoms, 
from which it may be supposcti to have been made, 
ns He could, by the power of Ills woid, form this 
beautiful figure from the unshaped chaos , but this, 
wc say, IS out of the pi'e.senl question 

Our inquiry is into natiual and probable causes 
which might produce such a teiTible eruption in 
Nature as tins has been, tlie like whereof was iievei 
heard of Ijefore 

First, a cmiicurrencc or conjunction of sulphuieous 
and nitious particles in the subterranean caverns of 
the earth, of which some might happen to lie under 
this island, of a vast extent, according to the quantity 
of which particles the force would be, and there's no 
ciuestion but that these particles taking air, by some 
chasm or vent given to them bv some aendent of an 
earthquake or othciwise, might be able to perform 
this terrible operation 
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As to the nature of an earthquake, it is needless to 
entei into inquiries heie of a thing so well known, or 
to prove that this might open the hollows and vast 
caverns in the bowels of the earth, at a great depth, 
perhaps maii^ hundred fathoms under the bottom of 
the sea , for as an earthquake effects a dislocation of 
the parts, it is most natuial to suppose it might so 
open those subterranean hollows, so as to bring air 
to those particles which were before big with that 
contracted fire, which, when dilated, would blow up 
all above them. 

The second method in Natuie by which this may 
he supposed to be perfoi med. might lie subterranean 
fires, which, having kindled themselves in the body 
of the earth, do, in several places, extend themselves 
to a prodigious space, and often discovei to us, more 
or less, as their magnitude or distance fiom the sur- 
face of the earth may be, sometimes by warming the 
spnngs of water which flow near them (from whence 
our hot baths and warm spnngs of water are pro- 
duced), other tunes by volcanoes oi burning moun- 
tains, as Mount Gibcll oi Etna, in Sicily , Mount 
Vesuvius, neai Naples , and Stionibolo , Mount 
Ilecla, in Iceland, and tlie like 

Supposing, then, by the shocks of an earthquake 
near the cavities where these treasures of fire are re- 
served, the earth may be opened so as that the sea 
might come pounng into the vast bod> of fire, 
which we may imagine to be kindled there, and 
which may have burned several hundred years — 
this, having no vent, would not fail to blow up, 
not such an island as St Vincent only, but aii 
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island forty times as big in proportion to the 
extent of the 6re below, and to the quantity of 
water which might come in , and this we believe is 
the only way we con account for the dreadful 
eruptions which hometimes happen in those burning 
mountains mentioned above, and of which we have 
not room to enlarge here 

The experiment of this may be made familiar 
by the throwing a pail of water hastily into a 
furnace — suppose such as a brewer’s furnac'e — 
which will iinmediately burst out again, with a 
violence proportioned to the quantity of water , 
and, if it were passible, at the same time, to shut 
the door of the furnace, the force of it would blow 
up all above it This also may be illustrated, 
with great exactness to our imagination, by reflect- 
ing on a very sad accident which happened lint 
many }ears ago in J.ondon, and which most people 
have heard of, six , at the foundry at Windmill Hill, 
by Moorfielcls, w here the iiietul for the casting of a 
giwat gun, running into a mould ill prepared, and 
which had recened some water, though by tlie relation 
of all concenicd in it, and that w'ciealive, tliat watei, 
by the eaviti of the mould, could not be equal to a 
gallon, yet it blew up the whole woik, and blew the 
nieltid metal up, as light as if it had been the 
lightest cnilh, throwing it alaiiit the whole place, 
sejiaratiKl in small parts like diops, so that it over- 
whelmed, as with a shower of inolton brass, those 
that were near, and almost all who were in the place 
were either killed or ternblv hurt with it 

We haie not mom to sr\ anv more of this aftaii 
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in this paper ■ we shall only add, that as by either 
of these two ways this teinble event of blowing up 
the island of St Vincent may be supposed possible in 
Nature, so we do believe that all the philosophers in 
the world cannot find a third. 


THK SXD. 
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I N this last volume of the present edition will be 
found vanous accounts of notonous criminals 
who lived in Defoe's later vears. All these 
arcounth, which came out in pamphlet form, 
are oircuiiistantial narrative in Defoe's usual graphic 
style , and most of them are capital reading for any 
one who finds interest in the deeds of desperate ruf- 
fians With the exception of Captain Avery, The 
Cartoutheane, and the Sur Notorious Street-Rohiben, 
the pieces iii this volume »ere published by Apple- 
bee, with whose Onginal WeeUy Journal Defoe was 
connected from 1720 to 1726 For this paper, Defoe 
wrote a good many short accounts of cnminals Mr. 
Lee w'as of the opinion that these, and the longei 
uM-ounts, including Moll Fhndere and Colonel Jacqw, 
were written for a highly moral purpose According 
to him, the author hoped that these narratives, thanks 
to -their showy title-pages, would attract many read- 
ers among the cnminal class, and that, thanks to the 
moral reflections interspersed, they would lead these 
readers to the conclusion, “ that i irtue alone secures 
happiness, and that, while life remains, it is never 
too late to mend " ^ I myself cannot but think 
the flaunting title-pages designed quite as much to 
catch pennies as to save souls 

^ Danitl D^fm, London, 1869, I , p 344. 
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The first story in this volume is The King of 
Pirates Being an account of the Famous Enterprises 
of Captain A very, the Mock ktng of Madagascar , 
with his Rambles and Piracies, wherein all the Sham 
Accounts formerly published of him are detected In 
two Letters from himsef, one during his Stay at 
Madagascar, and one smee his Escape from thence 
Captain Avery is interesting not only for itself but 
also for being the first sketch for part of Captain 
Singleton 

The second of the tales in this volume rejoices in 
a characteristically long title — A Narrative of the 
Proceedings in France, for Ihsiox'ering and Detecting 
the Murderers of the English Gt nilemen, SejitembiT 
21, 1723, Near Calaii With an Account of the 
Condemnation and St idem e of Joseph Bizeau and 
Peter Le Fcbvre, Tzco Notorioiii Robbers, who were 
the principal Acton in the said Murder , particularly 
m the Killing Mr IjhIc Together with their Dis- 
covery and manner of perpetrating that ejceerable 
Murder, and also large Memons of their Behatnoui 
during their Torture, and upon the Stqffbld; their 
impeaihing Sez<eral other Crim nulls, and a bnf His- 
tory of their Past Crimes, as well in Company with 
their former Captain, the famous Cartouche, as Since 
his Execution In which is a great Vanefy of Re- 
markable Incidents, and Surprizing Circiimrtanees, 
never yet made Pubhek Translated from the French 

The third and fourth pieces of this collection are 
concerned n ith the life of John Sheppaid, one of the 
most famous robbers of the eighteenth century, who 
was hanged when still a south not quite twenty-two. 
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The execution took place in November, 1724.^ On 
the nineteenth of the preceding month, Applebee had 
published The History of the Remarkable Life of John 
Sheppard, containing a Partiadar Accownt of his 
many RoMienes and Escapes, , S/c Including his 
last Escape from, the Castle at Newgate The second 
account of Sheppard was published about a month 
later on the day after his execution It is in the auto- 
biographical form common to picaresque tales, and 
it makes the supposed writer point out a mistake in 
the history of Sheppard's first rubbery as given in 
the previous Life This is no reason, however, for 
supposing that Defoe did not wiite both pieces 
The full title of the Intel one was as follows — 

A Narrative of all the Robberies, Escapes, 4^ of 
John Sheppard, Giving an Exact Description of the 
Manner of his Wondeifui Escape from the Castle in 
Newgate, and of the Methods he took aflerward for 
hut Security Written by himself during his eonfine- 
meiit in the Middle Stone Room, after his being retaken 
in Drury Lane To which is Prefix'd a true Repre- 
sentation of his Escape, from the condemned Hold, 
Curiously Engraven on a Copper Plate The whole 
Published at the particular request of the Prisoner. 

The title of the fifth tale of this collection, accord- 
ing to Mr Lee, is The True, Genuine, and Perfect 
Aiiount of the Life and Actions of Jonathan Wild 
Taken from good Authority, and from his own Writ- 
ings It was published in June, 17S5 Wild was a 
most unprincipled thief-taker and a receiver of 

^ Sheppard was bom in Dts'ember, 1703, and hanged on 
November 16th, 1734, 
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stolen goods, who had been executed in the previous 
May. He is best known to-day as the hero of Field- 
ing’s satire, The Htetory of the Life of the Late Mr. 
Jonathan WUd the Great. Most of the expenences 
of Fielding’s Wild, however, were imaginary. 

The sixth piece in this book is An Accotmt of the 
Conduct and Proceedings if the laie John Gore, ahaa 
Smith, Captain of the late Pirates, executed for Mur- 
ther and Piracy, committed on Board the George Gal- 
ley, afterwards called the Revenge , with a ReJatum 
of oM the horrid Murthers they committed in Cold 
Blood As also of their being taken at the Islands of 
Orkney, and sent up Prisoners to London The hero 
of this tale, John Gow, or Goffe, or Smith, was a 
pirate who came to the Orkneys in the winter of 
1724-5. There he became engaged to a young lady, 
who was said to have considerable property His 
capture was effected in the way related by Defoe. 
Gow’s history suggested The Pirate^ to Scott, who 
visited the Orkneys in the summer and autumn of 
1814 by invitation of a paity of commissioners for 
the Northern Light-House Service According to 
his own account, Scott learned “ the history of Gow 
the pirate from an old sibyl ” * 

The last piece in this volume is A hruf historical 
Account of the Lives of the six notorious Street Bob- 
bers executed at Kingston, viz, William Blewet, 
Edward Bunworth, Emanuel Diekenson, Thomas 
Berry, John Ht^es, and John Legee Though this 
was not included by Mr. Lee in his bibliography of 

A Cf the Adveitisement to the first edihon, 1821 

* Introduction to the 1B31 edition of TK^ PtraU 
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Defoe’s works, internal evidence — such as manner- 
isms of style, reference to glass-houses (which fur- 
nished warm sleeping places for poor boys, as in 
Colonel Jacque) and the bke — declares this almost 
certainly Defoe’s. 

G H Maynadieb. 
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O NE of the particular advantages of the 
following letters fratn Captain Avery is 
the satisfaction tiiey will give the readers 
how much they have been imposed upon 
in the former ridiculous and extravagant accounts 
which have been put upon the world in what has 
been published already. 

It has been enough to the wntere of this man's life, 
as they call it, that they could put anything together 
to make a kind of monstrous unheard-of story as 
romantic as the reports that have been spread about 
of him , and the more those stones appeared mon- 
strous and incredible, the more suitable they seemed 
to be to what the world would have been made to 
expect of Captain Avery 
There is always a great diftereiice between what 
men say of themselves, and what other's say for them, 
when they come to write historically of the trans- 
actions of their lives 

The publisher of these letters recommends this 
performance to the readers, to make their judgment 
of the difference between them and the extravagant 
stones already told, and which is most likely to be 
genuine , and, as they venly believe these letteis to 
be the best and truest account of Captain Avery's 
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piracies that evei has or evei will come to the knowl- 
edge of the world, they recommend them as such, and 
doubt not but they will answer for themselves in the 
reading 

The account given of Captain Avery's taking the 
Great Mogul's daughter, ravishing and murdenng 
her, and all the ladies of her retinue, is so differently 
related here, and so extravagantly related before, 
that it cannot but be a satisfaction to the most un- 
concerned reader to find such a horrible piece of 
villainy, as the other was supposed to be, not to 
have been committed in the world 

On the contrary, we find here that, except plun- 
denng that pniicess of her jewels and money to a 
prodigious value, a thing which, falling into tlie 
hands of freebooters, every one that had the mis- 
fortune to fall into such hands would expect , but 
that, excepting this, the lady was used with all the 
decency and humanity, and perhaps with more than 
ever women falling among pirates had found before, 
especially considering that, by report, she was a most 
beautiful and agreeable person herself, as were also 
several of those about her 

The booty taken with her, though infinitely great 
in itself, yet has been so magnified beyond common- 
sense, that it makes all the rest that has been said of 
those things ndiculous and absurd 

I'he like absurdity in the former relations of this 
matter is that of the making an offer of, I know not 
how many millions, to the late Queen for Captain 
Avery’s pardon, with a petition to the Quecm, and 
hei Majesty’s negative answer, all which are os 
[ ] 
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much true as his being master ot so many millions 
of money which he nor his gang never had, and of 
his being proclaimed King of Madagascar, marrying 
the Mogul's daughter, and the like And, by-the- 
bye, it was but ill laid together of those who pub- 
lished, that he first ravished her, then murdered her, 
and then niarned her, all which arc very remaikable 
ioi the recommending the thing to those that read it. 

If these stones are explained here and duly ex- 
posed, and the history of Captain Avery set in a 
fairer light, the end is answered , and of this the 
leaders are to be the only judges Bui this may be 
said without any arrogance, that this story, stripped 
of all the lumantic, improbable, and impossible parts 
of it, looks more like the history of Captain Avei y 
than anything yet published ever has done , and if it 
IS not pioved that the captain wiute these letters 
himself, the publisher says none but the captain 
himself will c\ei be able to mend them 
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Y OU may be sure I received with resent- 
ment enough the account that a most 
ridiculous book, entitled, “My Life and 
Adventures,^ had been published in Eng- 
land, being fully assured nothing of truth 
could be contained in such a work , and though it may 
be true that my extravagant story may be the propei 
foundation of a romance, yet as no man has a title 
to publish it better than I have to expose and con- 
tradict it, I send you this by one of my particular 
friends, who, having an oppoitunity of returning into 
England, has promised to (onvey it faithfully to you, 
bv which at least two things shall be made good to 
the woild first, that thei shall be satisfieif in the 
scandalous and unjust manner in which others have 
already treated me, and it shall give, in the mean- 
tiine, a larger account of what may at present be fit 
to be made public of my unhappy though sue cessful 
adventures 


I shall not trouble my friends with anything of 
my onginol and first introduction into the woild, I 
leave it to you to add from yourself what you think 
proper to be known on that subject, only this I 
enjoin you to take notice of, that the account pnnted 
of me, with all the particulaix of my marnage, my 
being defiauded, and leaving my family and native 
country on that account, is a mere fable and a made 
story, to embellish, as the wnter of it perhaps sup- 
posed, the rest of his story, or perhaps to fill up the 
book, that it might swell to a magnitude which his 
barren invention could not supply, 
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In the present ai-count, I have taken no notice of 
my birth, infancy, youth, or any of that part, which, 
as it uos the most useless part of my years to my- 
self, so 't IS the most useless to any one that shall 
read this work to know, being altogether barren 
of anything reniaikable in itself or instructing to 
others It is sufficient to me to let the woild know, 
as above, that the former accounts made public are 
utterly false, and to begin my account of myself at a 
pci lod which may be more useful and entertaining 
It may be true that I may rcpicsent some particu- 
lars of my life in this tract with reserve or enlarge- 
ment, such as may be sufficient to conceal anything 
in my present circumstance that ought to be con- 
cealed and reserved with respect to iiiy own safety , 
and therefore, if on pretence of justice the busy 
world should look for me in one part of the world 
when I am in another, search for my new kin^oiii 
in Madagascar, and should not find it, or sean-n for 
my settlement on one side of the island when it lies 
on another, they must not take this ill, for self- 
preservation being the supreme law of nature, all 
things of this kind must submit to that 

In order, then, to come immediately to my story, 
I shall, without any circumlocutions, give you leave 
to tell the world that, being bred to the sea from a 
youth, none of those lomantic introductions pub- 
lished had any share in my adventures, or were anv 
way the cause of my taking the courses I have since 
been embarked in , but as, in several parts of my 
wandering life, I had seen something of the iininense 
wealth which the buccaneers and other adventurers 
met with in their scouring about the world for pur- 
chase, I had for a long tune meditated in my 
thoughts to get possessed of a good ship for that 
purpose if I could, and to try my fortune. I had 
been some years in the Bay of Campeochy, and 
[ 4 ] 
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though with patience I endured the fatigue of that 
laborious life, yet it was as visible to others as to 
myself that I was not formed by nature for a log- 
wood-cutter any more than I was for a foieinast- 
man , and therefore night and dav I applied myself 
to study how I should dismiss mys^i from that 
drudgery, and get to be, first or last, master of a 
good ship, whiih was the utmost of my ambition at 
that time , resolving in the meantime that when- 
ever any such thing should happen, I would try my 
fortune in the cruising trade, hut would be sure not 
to prey upon niy own countrymen 

It was many years after this befoie I could bring 
my purposes to pass , and I served first in some of 
the adveiitui-cs of Captain Sharp, Captain Haw kins, 
and others, in their bold adventures in the South 
Sens, where I got a very good booty , was at the 
taking of Puna, where we were obliged to leave in- 
finite wealth behind us for want of being able to 
bring it away , and, after several adventures in those 
seas, was among that paity who fought thru way, 
sword in hand, through all the detaihnicnts of the 
Spaniards, iii the join iicy overland, act Oss the isthmus 
of Darien to the Noi-th Seas , and vv hen other of oui 
men got awav, some one way, some another, I, with 
twelve more of our men, by help of a pcrmgua, got 
into the Bay of (knipeachy, where we fell very 
honestly to cutting of logwood, not for want, but to 
employ ourselves till vve could make off 

Here three of our men died, and we that w ere left 
shared their money among us, and having stayed 
here two years, without seeing any w ay of escape that 
I dared to trust to, T at last, with two of our men who 
spoke Spanish perfectly well, made a desperate at- 
tempt to travel overland to L , having ouned all 

our inuiicy (which was worth eight thousand pieces 
of eight a man, though most of it in gold) in a pit in 

[ 5 ] 
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the earth, which we dug twelve foot deep, and where 
it would have lain still, for no man knew where to look 
for it , but we had an opportOnity to come at it again 
some years after 

We travelled along the seashore fiie days together, 
the weather exceeding hot, and did not doubt but 
we should so disguise ouiKeUes os to be taken foi 
Spaniards, but our bettei fortune provided othei wise 
foi us, foi the sixth day of our niaiih we found a 
canoe lying on the shore with no one in her We 
found, however, several things in liei »hnh told us 
plainly that she belonged to some Englishnieii who 
were on shore, so we resolved to sit down by her and 
wait By-and-by we heard the Englishmen, who 
were seven in number, and were coming back to their 
boat, having been up the country to an ingeino, w here 
they had gotten great quantities of provision, and were 
bnnging it down to their boat which they had left on 
the ^ore (w ith the help of five Indians, of whom they 
had bought it), not thinking there was aii\ people 
thereabouts When they saw us, not knowing who 
we were, they were just going to fire at us, when I, 
perceiving it, held up a white flag os high as I tould 
reach it, which was, in short, only a piece of an old 
linen waistcoat which I had on, and pulled it off for 
the occasion Upon this, however, they forbore firing 
at us, and when they came nearer to ns, they could 
easily see that we were their own country men They 
inquired of us what we came there for We told 
them we hod tiavelled from Campeathy, where, being 
tired with the hardships of our foilune, and not get- 
ting any vessel to carry us where we dui'st go, we were 
even desperate and cared not what became of us , so 
that hail not they come to us thus happily, we should 
have put ourselves into ttie hands of the Spaniards 
rather than have perished where we weie. 

They took us into their boat, and afterwards 
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earned us on board their ship. When we came there 
we found they were a worse sort of wanderers than 
ourselves , for though we had been a kind of pirates, 
known and declared enemies to the Spaniards, yet it 
was to them only and to no other, for we never 
ofleied to rob any of our other European nations, 
either Dutch or French, much less English ; but now 
we were listed in the seivicc of the devil indeed, and, 
like him, were at war with all mankind 

However, we not only were obliged to sort with 
them while with them, but in a little time the novelty 
of the crime wore off, and we grew hardened to it 
like the rest , and in this service I spent four years 
moie of my time 

Our captain in this pirate ship was named Nichols, 
but we called him Captain Kediiand , it seems it was 
a Scotch sailor gaie him that name when he was not 
tlie head of the crew, because he w.is so bloody a 
wretch that he scarce eier was at the taking any 
jirize, but he had a hand in some butchery or other. 

They were hard put to it ftii fresh provisions, or 
they would not have sent thus up into the country a 
single canoe , and when I came on boaid thev were 
so straitened, that, by my odiicc, they resolved to 
go to the Isle of Cuba to kill wild beef, of wbuli tbe 
south side of the island is so full Accordingly we 
sailed thither dii’ectlv 


The vessel carried sixteen guns, but was fitted to 
carry twenty-two, and there was on board one hun- 
dred and sixty stout fellows, as bold and as case- 
hardened foi the work as evei I met with upon any 
occasion whatevei We victualled in this place for 
eight months by our calculation , but our cook, who 
the management of the salting and pickling the 
beef, ordered his matters so, that had he been let 
alone he would have staived us all and poisoned us 
too , for as we are obliged to hunt the block cattle 
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m the island sometimes a great while before we can 
shoot them, it should be observed that the flesh of 
those that arc heated before they 01% killed is not 
fit to be pickled or salted up for keeping 

But this man, happening to pickle up the beef 
without regard to this particular distinction, most 
of the beef so pickled stunk before we left the place, 
so that we were obliged to throw it all away The 
men then said it was impossible to salt any beef in 
those hot countries so as to preserve it, and would 
have had us given it over, and have gone to the i oast 
of Now England or New Yoik foi provisions; but I 
soon convinced them of the mistake, and bv only us- 
ing the caution, viz , not to salt up any beef of those 
cattle that bad been bunted, we ciiiod one hundred 
and forty barixils of very good beef, and such as 
lasted us a very great while 

I began to be of some repute among them upon 
this occasion, and Hcdhand took me into the c abin 
with him to consult upon all emergencies, and gave 
me the name of captain, though I had then no com- 
mand By this means 1 gave him an account of all 
my adventures in the South Seas, and what a pro- 
digious booty we got there with Captain Goigiiet, 
the Frenchman, and with Captain Sharp, and others, 
encouraging him to make an attempt that way, and 
proposing to him to go away to tlie Bra/ils, and so 
round by the Stiaits of Magellan or Cape Horn 
However, 111 this he was more prudent than I, and 
told me that not only the stiength but the force of 
his ship was too small , not but that he had men 
enough, os ho said, very well, but he wantc*d more 
guns and a bettci ship, for, indeed, the ship we were 
in was but a weak ciazy boat foi so long a voyage; 
so he said he approved iny project very well, but 
that he thought we should try to take some more 
substantial vessel for the business. And, says he, if 
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we could but take a good stout ship, fit to carry 
thirty guns, and a sloop or brigantine, he would go 
with all his heart 

This I could not but approve of, so we formed the 
scheme of the design, and he called all his men to- 
gether and proposed it to them, and they all approved 
it with a general consent , and I had the honour of 
being the contnver of the voyage From this time 
we resolved, somehow or other, to get a better ship 
under us, and it was not long before an opportunity 
presented to oui mind 

Being now upon the coast of the island of Cuba, 
we stood away west, coasting the island, and so went 
away foi Monda, where we cruised among the islands, 
and 111 the wake of the gulf, but nothing pieseiited a 
great wliilc At length we spied a sail, which proved 
an English huinewaiil-bonnd ship fiom Jamaica 
We imineclintelv chased her and came up with her, 
she was a stout ship, and the captain defended her 
very well, and had she not been a cumbered deep 
ship, being full loaded so that they could scarce come 
at then gulls, we should have had our hands full of 
hei But when they iound what vve vvpie, and that, 
Ijeing full of men, we were resolved to lie on hoard 
them, and that wc hod hoistcKl the block flag, a signal 
that we would give them no quartei, they began to 
sink in then spiiits, and soon aftei cued qniiitei, 
offering to yield Rcslhaiid would have given tliem 
no cjuai tei , but, acconliiig to his usual practice, would 
hav e thrown the men all into the sea , but I prevailed 
with him to give them quarter, and good usage too, 
and so thev yielded, and a vciy nch pure it was, 
onlv that we knew not w'hat to cio with the cargo 

When we came to consider more senoiislv the cir- 
cumstances we were in by taking tins ship, and what 
wc should do with her, wc found tliat she was not 
onlv deep louden, but was a very heavy sailer, and 
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that, III short, she was not sucli a ship as we wanted. 
So, upon long debate, we resolved to take out of her 
all the rum, the iiidigo, and the money we could come 
at, with about twenty casks of sugar, and twelve of 
her guns, with all the ammunition, small arms, bul- 
lets, &c.,and let her go, which was actoidingly done, 
to the great joy of the captain that commanded her 
However, we tcMik in her about six thousand pounds 
sterling in pieces of eight 

But the next pn/e we met suited us better on all 
accounts, being a ship from Kiiisale, in Ireland, loaden 
with beef and butter and beei foi Bnibados Never 
was ship moie welcome to men in our ciixumstances , 
this was the very thing we wanted We saw the ship 
early in the muiiimg at about five leagues' distance, 
and we was thi'ee days in chase of her She stood 
from us as it she would have run away for the Cape 
de Verde Islands, and two or three times we thought 
she sailed so well she would have gut Hwa\ fioni us, 
but we bad always the good luck to get sight of her 
in the moriiiiig She was about ^60 tun, an English 
fHgate-built ship, and hod twelve guns on boaid, hut 
could carry twenty The coiiiiiiandei was a Quakei, 
but yet had he been eijualto us in foice, it appeared 
by his countenance be would not have Ixieii afraid of 
his flesh, or have baulked using the carnal weapon 
of offence, vi/ , the cannon-ball 

Wc soon made ouiselvcs master of tins ship when 
one* we came up with her, and she was everything 
tliat we wanted , so we began to shift oui guns into 
her, and shifted about sixty ton of liei butter and 
beef into our own frigate 'ITiis made the Insh 
vessel be a clear shin, lighter in the water, and have 
more room on board for fight if oiuision offered 
When we find the old Quaking skippei on board, 
wc asked him whether he would go along with us 
He gave us no answei at first , but when we asked 
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him again, he returned that he did not know whether 
it might be safe for him to answer the question. 
We told him he should either go or stay as he 
pleased “ Why, then,” says he, “ I had rathei ye 
will give me leave to decline it ” 

We gave him leave, and accordingly set him on 
shore afterwaids at Nevis with ten of his men The 
rest went along with us as volunteers, except the 
carpenter and his mate and the surgeon , those we 
took by force We were now supplied as well as 
heart could wish, had a large ship in our possession, 
with provisions enough foi a little fleet rather than 
fur a single ship So with this purchase we went 
away for the Leeward Islands, and fain we would 
have met with some of the New Yoik or New 
England ships, which generally come loaden with 
pease, flour, pork, &c But it was a long while 
Defore anything of that kind presented We had 
promised the lush captain to set him on shoic 
with his coinpanv at Nevis, but we were not willing 
till we had done our business in those seas, because 
of giving the alai in among the islands So we went 
away for St Jtoiningo, and making that island our 
renaezvous, we cruised to the eastward in hopes of 
some purchase It was not long before we spied a 
sail which proved to be a Bermudas sloop, but 
bound fioin Viigniia oi Maryland, with flour, 
tobacc», and some malt, the last a thing which, in 
particular, we knew not what to do with Ilowevei, 
the flour and tobacco was very welcome, and the 
sloop no less welcome than the rest, foi she was a 
veiy large vessel and carncal near sixty ton, and 
when not so deep loaden proved an excellent sailer 
Soon after this we met with another sloop, but she 
was bound from Barbados to New England, with 
rum, sugar, and molasses Nothing distuibed us in 
taking this vessel, but that [we werej willing enough 
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to let her go (for as to the sugar and molasses, 
we had neither use for them or room for them) , 
but to have let her go, had been to give the alarm to 
all the coast of North America, and then what we 
wanted would never come in our way Our captain, 
justly tailed Redliand or Bloodyhand, was presently 
for despatching them, that they might tell no tales, 
and, indeed, the necessity of the method had very 
near prevailed , iioi did I much interpose here, I 
know not why , but some of the other men put him 
in os good a way, and that was, to bung the sloop to 
an anchor under the Ic^ of St Domingo, and take 
away all her sails, that she should not stir till wc 
gave her leave 

We met with no leas tlian five piizes more here in 
about twenty days' ciuise, but none of them for our 
turn , one of them, indeed, was a \essel bound to St 
Christophers with Madeiia wine We borrowed 
about twenty pipes of the wine, and let hei go 
Another was a New-England-built ship of about one 
hundred and fifty ton, iKiund also home with sugar 
and molasses, which wns good foi nothing to us , 
however, we got near i’lOOO on board her in pieces 
of eight, and taking away hot sails, as Ixifore, 
brought her to an am hor undei tlie lee of the sloop 
At last we met with what we wanted, and this was 
another ship of about one bundled ton from New 
England, bound to Baibados She had on board 
one hundred and fifty barrels of flour, about three 
hundred and fifty barrels of pease, and ten ton of pork 
baiTcllcd up and pickled, besides some live hogs, and 
some horses, and six tun of beer 

We were now suflicientiv provided foi In all those 
prizes we got also about fifty-six men, who, by choice 
and volunteer, agreed to go along with us, including 
the carpenters and surgeons, who we obliged always to 
go, so that we were now above two hundred men, two 
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iJiips, and the Bermudas sloop , and giving the other 
sloop and the New England honicwaid-bound ship 
their sails again, we let them go , and ns to the malt 
which we took in the Bermudas sloop, we gave it the 
last New England master, who was going to Barlmdos 

We gut in all those ships, liesides the provisions 
above mentioned, about two hundred muskets and 
pistols, good stoic of cutlasses, about twenty ton of 
iron shot and musket ball, and Ihirtv-thi'ee barrels 
of good powdei, which was all lery suitable things 
to our occasions 

Wc were fully satisfied, as we said to one another 
now, and concluded that we would stand away to the 
windward as well as we could, towaids tlie coast of 
Africa, that we might come in the wind's way for the 
coast of Bra/.il Hut oiii fiigatc (I mean that W'c 
were first shipiied in) was yet out upon the cruise, and 
not come in, so we iniiic to an anchor to wait for her, 
when, behold, the nest moniiiig she came in wifh 
full sail and a pri/c in tow She hod, if seems, been 
farther west than her ordeis, but had met witli a Span- 
ish prize, whitliei bound, oi fioni w lienee, I reineni- 
bei we did not imjuiie, but we found in hei, besides 
iiierchaiidisc whuli we had no occasion for, fio 000 
pieces of eight in silver, some gold, and two boxi's of 
[icarl of a good \ alue Eivc Diitc li, oi i atliei Flemish, 
seamen that weie on board hci were willing to go 
with us , and as to the rest of the cmi go, w c let her go , 
only, finding four of lici guns w ere biass, w e took them 
into our ship, with seven great |ais of powder and 
sonic caniion-shgt, and let liei go, using the Sjianiards 
very eivilly 

This was a piec-e of mere good fortune to us, and 
was so ciKxiuraging as nothing could be more, for it 
set us up, as wc may say, for now wc thought we 
could never fail of good foitune, and we resolved, one 
and all, directly to the Soulh Seas. 
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It was about the middle of August 1690 that we 
set forward, and steenng E by S and E S E foi 
about fifteen days, with the winds at N N W van- 
able, we came quickly into the trurle winds, with a 
good ofling, to go clear of all the islands , and so we 
steered directly for Cape St Augustin, in the Brazils, 
which we made the SSiid of September 

Wc cruised some time upon the coast about the Bay 
of All Saints, and put in once or twice foi fiesh water, 
especially at the island of St. John’s, where we got 
good store of fish and some hogs, which, for fresh 
provisions, was a great rehef to us Rut we got no 
pui chase here , foi whether it was that their European 
ships were just come in or just gone out, we know not, 
or whether they suspected what we were, and so kept 
close within their ports, but in thirteen days that we 
plied off and on about Pernambuco, and about four- 
teen days more tliat wc spent in coasting along the 
Brazil shore to the south, we met not one ship, neither 
saw a sail, except of their fishing-boats or small coast- 
ers, who kept close under shore 

We cros^id the hue here about the lattei end of 
tteptember, and found the an exceeding hot and un- 
wholesome, thesun being in the zenith, and the weather 
very wet and raiiiv w-e resolved to stand away 
south without looking for any more puichase on that 
side 

Accordingly we kept on to the south, having toler- 
able good weather, and keeping the shore all the way 
in view till we came the length of St Julian, in the 
latitude of forty-eight dt^rees twenty-two minutes 
south Here we put in ogam, lieing tlie lieginiiing of 
November, and took in fresh water, and spent about 
ten days refreshing ourselves and fitting our tackle, all 
which time we lived upon penguins and seals, of which 
we killed an innumerable number, and when we pre- 
pared to go, wc salted up as many penguins as we 
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found would serve our whole ciew, to eat them twice 
a week as long as they would keep 

Here we consulted together about going through 
the Straits of Magellan, but I put them quite out of 
conceit of making that troublesome and fatiguing 
adventure, the stiaits being so hazardous, and so 
many winds required to pass them , and having 
assured them that in oui return with Bat Sharp, »e 
went away to the latitude of fifty-five degrees thirty 
minutes, and then, stcciing due cast, came open with 
the North Seas in five days' run, they all agreed to 
go that way. 

On the 20th of November we weighed from Port 
Julian, and having a fair wind at N E by E , led it 
away nieiTily till we came into the latitude of fifty - 
foul, when the wind veenng more iiortlierly, and then 
to the NW, blowing hard, we weie driven into 
fifty -five degrees and a half, but lying ns near as we 
could to the wind, »e made some westwaid way withal 
The 3id of December the wind came up S , and S E 
by S , being now' just ns it were at the beginning of 
the suminei solstice in tliat countiy 

With this wind, which blew a fresh gale, we stood 
away N N W , and soon found ourselves in open sea 
to the west of America, upon which we hauled away 
N bv E and N N E , and then N £ , when, on the 
20th of Decciiibci, we made the land, being the const 
of Chill, in the latitude of fuit>-one degiees, about 
the height of Bnldiria, and we stood out fioin hence 
till we made the isle of Juan Fernandez, where we 
came to an anchor, and went on shore to get fresh 
water, also some of our men went a-hiiiiting for 
goats, of which we killed enougli to feed us nil with 
fresh meat foi nil the while we stayed here, which 
was twenty-two days (Janunrv 11) 

During this stay we sent the sloop out to cruise, but 
she came bock without seeing any vessel , after which 
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we ordered lier out again more to the north, but she 
was scarce gone a league when she made a signal that 
she saw a sail, and that we should lome out to help 
them. AcLordirigly the ingate put to sea after them, 
but making no signal for us to follow, we lay still, 
and woiked hard at tleniiing oui ship, shifting some 
of the iigging and the like 

We heaid no more of them in three days, which 
made us repent sorely that we hod not gone all three 
together, but the third day they came back, though 
without any jinze, as we thought, but gave us an 
account that they had cliiLsed a great ship and a baik 
all night and the next da\ , that they took the bai k 
the evening before, hiit found little in her of value , 
that the groat ship lan on shore among some rocks, 
where tliej durst not go m after hei, but that, nian- 
iiiiig out then boats, they got on shoie so soon that 
the men belonging to her duist not land , that then 
they thi eateneu to burn the ship as she la^ , and bum 
them all in liei, if they did not come on shore and 
suireudcr They offered to suiTender, giving them 
then liberty, wlinh our men would not piomisc at 
first , but aftei some paries and arguing on both 
sides, our men agreed thus far, that they should re- 
inaiii piisonei> for so long ns wo were in those seas, 
but that as soon ns wc came to the height of Pnnnnin, 
01 if we resolved to ictiiin soonci, then they should 
be set at liberty, and to these liaid conditioiis they 
yielded 

Oui men found in the shiji six brass guns, two 
hundred sacks of meal, some fiml, and the value of 
160,000 pieces of eight in gold of Chili, as good ns 
any in the world It was a glitteiing sight, and 
enough to dazzle the eyes of those that looked oii it, 
to see sucli a (jmiiitity of gold laid all of a heap 
togethei, and we began to embrace one another in 
congratulation of oui good foitune. 
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We brought the prisoners all to the island Fernan- 
dez, where we used them veiy well, built little houses 
for them, gave them bread and meat, and everything 
they wanted, and gave them powder and ball to kill 
goats with, which they were fully satished with, and 
killed a great many for us too 

We continued to cruise (Febiuary K) hereabout, 
but without finding any other piixe for ncai three 
weeks more So we resolved to go up as high os 
Puna, the place where I had been so lucky before, 
and uc assui-od oiii piisoncrs that in about two months 
wo would letum and relieve them , but they chose 
rather to be on boaitl us So we took them all in 
again, and kept on with an easy sail at a piopei 

distance from Kind, that we uiiglit not la* known and 
the alarm given, for a-s to the ship which wo had 
taken, and which was stiandcd among the rocks, as 
we had taken all the men out of hci, the people on 
the shore, when they should find hei, could think no 
other than that she was driven on slioie by a stoiin, 
and that all the [leciple weie di owned, or all escaiied 
and gone , and there was no doubt but that the ship 
would beat to pieces in a very few days 

We kept, I sav , at a distaiiee from the shon* to pre- 
vent giving the aim III , but it was a ncsidless caution, 
for the countiv was all aluriiicH] on iiiiotbei account, 
VIZ , about one hundred and thii tv bold hue c aneei s had 
made their way oveilaiid. not at the isthmus of Darien 
as usual, but from Giauada, on the lake of Nicaiagua, 
to the iioitli of Panama, bv which, though the wav was 
longer, iiiid the countiv not so piacticahle as at the 
ordinary passage, yet they vveie uninolested, for they 
suipnscd the country, and whcicas the Spaniards, 
looking foi them at the old passage, had diavvn en- 
trenchments, planted guns, and posted men at the 
passages of the mountains to intercept them and cut 
them ofl, here they met with no Siianiards noi anv 
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oiher obstiTiction in then way, but, Loming to the 
South Sea, had time, undiscovei^, to build themselves 
canoes and penaguas, and did a great deal of mischief 
upon the shore, having been followed, among the rest, 
by eighty men more, commanded by one Guilotte, a 
Frenchman, an old buccaneer , so that they were now 
two hundred and ten men, and they were not long at 
sea before they took two Sjianish barks going from 
Guatemala to Panama loaden with meal, cocoa, and 
other provisions, so that now they u ere a deet of two 
barks, with several canoes and penaguas, but no guns, 
nor any more ammunition than every one earned at 
first at their backs 

However, this troop of despeiadiK^s had alarmed all 
the coast, and expresses boUi bv sea and land were 
despatched to warn the towns on the coast to be upon 
their guard all the way fioin Panama to Lima But 
as they were represented to be onlv such fieebooteis 
as I have said, ships of stmigth did not desist their 
voyages, as they found (xt»sion, as we shall obseivc 
presentlv We were now gotten into the latitude of 
ten, eleven, and twelve degi-ees and a lialf , but, in 
our overmuch caution, had kept out so far to sea that 
we missed everything which would otheiwise have 
fallen into oui hands , but we were bettei informed 
quickly, as >tiu shall heai 

Eaily in the morning one of oui men being on tlu‘ 
mizzcn-top cned, “ A sad ' a sail ' ” It pioved to be 
a small vessel standing just iiftci us, and, as we uiidei- 
stood afterwards, did so, believing that we were some 
of the king's ships looking after the buccaneers As 
we understood she was astern of us, we shortened 
sail and hung out the Spanish colours, separating our- 
selves to make him suppose we were cniising for the 
buccaneers, and did not Icxik lor him Howevei, 
when We saw linn come forwai-d, but stretching in a 
little towards the shore, we took care to be so much 
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to starboard that he could not escape us that way, and 
when he was a little nearer the sloop plainly chased 
him, and in a little time came up with him and took 
him We had little goods in the vessel, their chief 
loading being meal and corn for Panama , but the 
master happened to have 6000 pieces of eight in his 
cabin, which was good booty. 

But that which was better than all this to us was, 
that the mastei gave us au account of two ships which 
were behind, and were undei sail for Luna or Panama, 
the one having the revenues of the kingdom of Chili, 
and the othci having a gieat quantity of silver going 
fiom Puna to Lima, to be foi warded from thence to 
Panama, and that they kept togethei, being ships of 
force, to proteit one another How they did it we 
soon saw the effects of 

Upon this intelligeiue we were very jovfiil, and 
assured the niastei that, if wc found it so, wc would 
give him his vessel again, and all his goods except 
his money , as for that, wc told him such people as 
we never returned it anylKMly Howeiei, the man's 
intelligence pioved good, for the veiy next day, as we 
were standing south-west, our Spanish colours being 
out, as above, we spied one of the ships, and soon 
after the other We found they hod discovered us 
also, and that, Ixnng doubtful what to make of us, 
they tacked and stcKxl eastward to get nearer the 
land We did the like, and as we found there was 
no letting them go that way, but that we should be 
sure to lose tlicin, we soon let them know that we 
were resolved to speak with them. 

The biggest slnp, which was thicc leagues asteiu of 
the other, crowded m for the slioie with all the sail 
she could make, and it w as easy for us to see that she 
would escape us . for as she was a great deal further 
in with the land than the other when we first gave 
diase, so in about three houi-s we saw the land plain 
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ahead of us, and that the great ship would get into 
poi t before we could reach her 

Upon this we stretched ahead with all the sail we 
could make, and the sloop, which crowded also very 
hard, and out-went us, engaged the small ship at 
least an hour before we could come up But she 
could make little of it, for the Spanish ship, having 
twelve guns and six patereioes, would have been too 
many for the sloop if we had not come up. How- 
ever, at length, oui biggest ship came up also, and, 
running up under her quarter, gave her our whole 
broadside , at which she struck immediately, and the 
Sponiaids cried quarter and misericordm Upon this, 
our sloop's men entered her presently ana secured 
liei 

In the beginning of this action, it seems, our Red- 
hand Captain was so piovoked at losing the gieater 
prize, which, as he tnought, had all the nioncv on 
tioaid, that he swore he would not spaie one of the 
dogs (so he called the Spainaids in the other ship) , 
but he was prevented, and it was very happy foi the 
Spaniai-ds that the tii-st shot tlie ship mode towards 
us, just os we wciy! running up to poui in oui bioad- 
side, — I say, the fiI^t shot took Captain licdhnnd 
full on the breast, and shot his head and one shouldei 
off, so that he ncvei spoke more, nor did I hnd that 
any one man in the ship showed the least concern 
for him So certain it is tliat cruelty never lecom- 
mends any man among Englishmen , no, though they 
have no share in the suffering uiidei it But one 
said, “D — n him, let him go, he was a butcherly 
dog” Another said, “D — ii him , he was a merci- 
less son of a b — ch ” Another said, “ He was a 
baibaious dog,” and the like 

But to return to the pnze Being now os certain 
of the smaller pnze as that we had missed the great 
one, we began to examine w'liat we had got , and it 
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is not easy to give an exact account of the pitaligious 
variety of things we found In the first place wei e 
one hundred and sixteen chests of pieces of eight in 
specie, seventy-two bars of silver, fifteen bags of 
wrought plate, which a fnai that was on board would 
have persuaded us, fur the sake of the Blessed Virgin, 
to have retiiincd, licing, as he said, consecrated plate 
to the hoiiom of the Holy Chunh, the Viigiii Mary, 
and St Martin ; but, as it happened, he could not 
peisiiade us to it , also wc found about 60,000 ounces 
of gold, some in little wedges, some in dust We 
found several other things of value, but not to be 
named with the lest 

Being thus made surprisingly luh, we began to 
think what couise we should steer next, for ns the 
great ship which was escaped would certainly alarm 
the countrv, we might be sine wc should meet with 
no more pmehase at sc.v, and we weie not veiy fond 
of landing to attack any town on shoic In this 
consultation ’t is to be obseived that I was, by the 
unaminous consent of all the cicw, made cajitain of 
thcgrc.it ship and ot the whole ciew — the whole 
voyage hithci, and cvciy part ot it, having, foi some 
time before, been chiefly managed by my diieetioii, 
or at le.ist by my advice 

The tii-st thing I jirojiosed to them nil was, seeing 
we had met with such gocxl luc'k, and that wc could 
not expect much muic, and, it wc stayed longer in 
these seas, should find it vciy h.ird to levictual our 
ships, and might have om ictieat cut off by Spanish 
iiien-of-wai (five of which we heaid weic sent out 
after the other buccaneers), we should make the best 
of our w ay to the south, and get about into the Noi th 
Seas, where we yvere out of all dangei 

In consequence of this advice, which was generallv 
appioved, we stood awavdiiectly south, and the wind 
blowing pretty fair at N E a merry gale, we stood 
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directly for the isle of Juan Fernandez, carrying our 
nch prize with us. 

We arnved here the beginning of June, having 
been lust six months in those seas We were sur- 
prised when, coming to the island, we found two ships 
at an anchor close undei the lee of the rocks, and 
two little penagLias further in, near the shore , but 
being I'esolved to see what they were, we found, to 
our satisfaction, they were the buccaneers of whom 
I have spoken above. The story is too long to enter 
upon heie, but, in shoi't, without guns, without 
snip, and only coming overland with their fusees in 
then hands, they had ranged these se.is, had taken 
seieml pi ires, and some pretty rich, and had got two 
pretty handsome bai ks , one earned six guns, and 
the othei foui 'I'hey had shaicd, os they told us, 
about four hundred pieces of eight a man , besides, 
one thing they had which we weic willing to buy of 
them — they had about one hundi'cd jais of gun- 
powder, wliiih they took out of a stoic'-ship going to 
Lima. 

If we were glad to meet them, you may be sure 
they were glad to meet with us, and so we began to 
soit together as one company , only they were loth 
to give ovci and return, as we weie, and which we 
had now resolved on 

We were so nth ourselves, and so fully satisfied 
with what we h.id taken, that w'c hegaii to be bounti- 
ful to our countrymen , and indeed they dealt so 
generously with us, that we could not but be inclined 
to do them some good , foi when we talked of buying 
their gunpowder, they very frankly gave us fifty 
jars of it gratis 

I took this so kindly that I called a little council 
among oui'selves, and proposed to send the poor 
logues fifty bariels of oui b^f, which we could very 
well spare , and oui lonipany agieeing to it, we did 
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so, which made their hearts glad, foi it was very 
good, and they had not tasted good salt beef for a 
long time, and with it wc sent them two hogsheads 
of rum This made them so hearty to us, that they 
sent two of their company to lompliineiit us, to ofTei 
to entei theiiiselies on board us, and to go with us 
all the world o\er 

We did not so readily agree to tins at first, 
because « e had no new enterpnse in view , but, how - 
ever, os they sent us woid they had chosen me so 
unanimously for then (aptaiii, I pioposed to our men 
to i-bmu\e oiiisehes and all our goods into the great 
ship and the sloop, and so take the honest fellows 
into the frigate, w hith now had no less than twenty- 
two guns, and would hold them all, and then they 
might sail with us. or go upon any adventures of 
their own, as we should agree 

Alconliiigly we did so, and gave them that ship, 
with all hci guns and ammunifioii, but mode one of 
our own men captain, which thev consented to, and 
so we became all one body 

lleie also wc sinned ou I booty, which was gicat, 
indeed, to a piofusion , and as keeping such a tnsisuie 
111 every man’s paiticulai piivate possession would 
have ociasioncd gaining, (luaiielhiig, and peihaps 
thieving and pilfeiing, 1 oicieied that so inaiiv small 
t hosts should he made astheic were men m the ship, 
and eveiy man's treasuie w.is milled up iii these 
chests, and the chests all stowed m the hold, witli 
eveiy man's name upon his chest, nut to lie touched 
but by geiicial oidcr , and to prevent gaming, I pre- 
vailecl with them to make a l.ivv or agreement, and 
eveiy one to sc‘t then hands to it , bv which they 
agreed that if any man plavcd foi any more money 
than he had in his keeping, the wiiiiiei should not be 
paid, whatuvei the hisei luii in debt, but the chest 
containing every man’s dividend should be all his 
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own, to be delivered whole to him , and the ofleiider, 
whenever he left the ship, if he would pay any 
gaming debts afterward, that was another case, but 
such debts should nevei l)e fiaid while he continued 
in that company 

By this means also we sccui-ed the ship's crew 
keeping togethei , for if any iiiiin left the ship now, 
he was suie to leave about 6000 pieies ot eight 
behind him, to lie shared among the rest of the ship's 
(oinpany, which few of them cared to do 

As we wcie now all embarked togethei, the next 
question was. whithei we should go ^ \s for oui 
crew, we weie so iich, that oui men were all for going 
bock again, and so' to make off to some of the Lec- 
wanl Islands, that we might get ashoie privately 
with our booty But as w(> had shiiiiied om new 
coniiadcs on boanl a gcMHl ship, it woulci lie very hard 
to oblige them to go back without any jiurihase . foi 
that would Ik' to give them n slop to do them no 
gowl, but to cai ry them bi« k to Europe just as they 
tame out fioni thence, \i/. wilh no money in 
their pockets 

Upon these coiisuleiations we came to tins resolu- 
tion, that tliey sliould go out to sea and cruise the 
height of Luna and tiy their fortune, iind that we 
would stay sixty days foi them at Juan Feinande/ 

Ujion this agreement they went away vciy joyful, 
and we fell to woi k to new i ig uui ship, mending our 
sails, and cleaning our liottum Here we employed 
ourselves j month veiy hmd at woik Our carpen- 
ters also took down some of the ship's upper woik, 
and built it, as we thought, more to the advantage 
of sailing , so that we luid more room within, and 
yet did not he so high 

Duiiiig this tunc we liad a tent set up on shoie, 
and fifty of our men employcMi themselves wholly in 
killing goats and fowls foi our fiesh provisions , and 
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one of our men underatanding \tc had some molt left 
on board the ship, which was taken in one of the 
prices, set up a great kettle on shore and went to 
work to biewing, and, to oni great satisfaction, 
brewed us some veiv good beer, but we wanted 
bottles to keep it in afto it had stood a while iii the 
cask 

However, be biewed us veiy good small beer for 
present use, and instead of hops he found some wild 
worniwcKid glowing on the island, wliicli gave it no 
unpleiisant taste, and made it vciy agreeable to us 

Betore the tune was expired, oui frigate sent a 
shxip to Us. which they hod taken, to give us notice 
that they weie in a small creek neai the mould of 
the liver Guayaquil, on the toast of IViu, in the 
latitude of twenty-two degrees They had a gieat 
booty in view, there being two ships in the nvei of 
Guaya(|uil, and two more expin teii to pass by fioin 
Lima, III wliidi was a gieat quantity of plate, that 
they waited ihort for them, and begged we would 
not think the time long, but that if we should go 
away, they desiied that we would fix iij) a post with 
a piece of lead on il, sigmfviiig wliere they should 
come to us, and wherevei it was, cast oi vvest, iioith 
or south, the\ would iollon us with all the soil they 
could make 

A little while aftei this they scut another sloop, 
which they had taken .dso, and she bi ought a vast 
tieicsurc 111 silver and verviich goods, whuh they had 
got in plundciing a town on the eontiiient, and they 
uidei-ed the sloop to wait foi them at the island 
w'heie we lay till their letuiii But they were so 
eagei in the pnis>iiit of then game, that they could 
not think of coming back yet, neither could we blame 
them, they having such great things in view So we 
resolved, in piu'suit of our former resolution, to be 
gone, and aftei seveiol consultations among oursedves 
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in what part of the world we should pitch our tent, 
we broke up at firet witliout any conclusion 

We were all of the opinion that our tieasure was 
so great that wheievcr we went »e should be a prey 
to the goi eminent of that place, that it was im- 
jKissible to go all on shore anrl be concealed , and 
that we should lie so jealous of one another, that »e 
should Leitaiuly betray one another, cveiy one foi 
fear at Ins fellow , that is to say, foi fear the uthei 
should tell lust Some thcicfoie proposed our going 
about the south point of Cape Hoi n, and that then, 
going away to the Gulf of Mexuo, we sliould go on 
shoie at the Bay of Canipeachy, and from theme 
disperse oursehes as well as we could, and every one 
go Ills own way 

I was willing enough to have gone thither, because 
of the treasuie I li.uF left thcic under ground , but 
still I (oiicliided we were (as I have said) too nth to 
go on slioie anvwhcie to se)iaialc, foi every man of 
us had too nuiih wealth to tany about us , and if 
w e sepal ated, the fii>t luinilK'i of men any of ns should 
meet with, that vveie -stioiig enough to do it, would 
take it from us, and so vve should but just expose 
oui selves to he murdered for that money we had 
gotten at' so mueli }i.i/aid 

Some pi oposed then our going to the coast of Vir- 
ginia, and go some on shore in one place, and some m 
another, piivateh, and so travelling to the seapoifs 
wlicie there wcic most people, we might be concealed, 
and h\ degrees leduco ourselves to a pnvate capacity, 
even one shifting home ns well as they could ITiis, 
I nekiiowledge, might lie done if we were sure none 
of Us would be false one to another , but while talcs 
might be told, and the teller of the tale was suie to 
save his own life and treasure, and make his pence at 
the expense of liis comrades, there was no safety , and 
they might be sure that ns the money would render 
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them suspected wherever they came, so they would 
be examined, and what by ialteniig in thci'* stoiy, 
and by being cioss-examined kept apart, and the one 
being made to believe the othci had betrayed him 
and told all, when indeed he might liave said nothing 
to huit him, the truth of fart would be diagged out 
by piecemeal, till they would ceitainly at last come 
to the gallows 

These objections were equally just to what nation 
or place socvei we could think of going , so that, 
upon the whole, we concluded there was no safety for 
us but by keeping all together, and going to sonic 
part of tbe woild where we might be strong enough 
to defend ouraehes, or be so concealed till we might 
find out some way of escape that we might not now 
be so well able to think of 

In the middle of all these consultations, in which I 
freely own 1 was at a loss, and lould not tell which 
way to advise, an old sailor stood up anti told us, if 
we would be advised by him, there was a part of the 
world where he had been where we might all settle 
ouiselves uiidistuihed, and live veiv couifoitablv and 
plentifully till we tsmld find out some w.iy how to 
dispose of ourselves better, and that we might easily 
be .strong enough foi the inhabitants, who would at 
first, pel haps, attack us, but that aftci wards they 
would sort very well with us, and supply us with all 
sorts of provisions veiy pleiititullv, and this was the 
Island of Madagaseai He tolil iis we might live 
very well there He gave us a large aiiuiiiit of tlie 
country, the climate, the people, the plenty of pio- 
visions which was to be had there, especially of 
black cattle, of vvhich, he said, there was an infi- 
nite number, and eonscqueiitly a plenty of milk, of 
which so many other things was made In a word, 
he read us so many lectures upon the goiKlness of 
the place and the eonvcinency of living there, that 
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ve were, one and ail, e^er to go thither, and con- 
cluded upon it 

Accordingly, having little left to do (for »e had 
been in a sailing postuie some weeks), we left word 
with the officer who commanded the sloop, and with 
all his men, that they should come after us to Mada- 
gascai , and cur men were not wanting to let them 
know all our leasons for going thithei, as well as the 
difficulties wc found of going an\whci% else, whiih 
hod so fully possessed them with the hopes of further 
advantage, that they promised for the rest that they 
would all follow us 

However, as we all calculated the length of the 
voyage, and that om watei, and perhaps our pro- 
visions, might not hold out so far, but csjiccially our 
watci, wc agreed, that having passed ('ape Hoin, and 
got into the Noith Seas, we would steer northward 
up the east shoie of America till we came to St 
Julian, whcie we would stay at least fourteen da^s to 
take in water, and to stoie oiiisehcs with seals and 
penguins, which would greatly eke out our ship's 
stores, and that then wc should cioss tlie gieat 
Atlantic Ocean m a milder latitude tlian if wc went 
dncctly, and stood nnnicsliatcjy ovei fiom the pas- 
iivge about the ('apc‘, which must be, at least, in fifty- 
fne or fifty-si\ . .iiid peihaps, as the weathc'i might 
be, would he in the luliludc of sixt} oi sixty -one 

With this ic'solution, and undei these ineasui-es, we 
set sad from the island of St .Tuan Fernandev, the 23id 
of September (being the siinic there as oui Mauh is 
here), unci keeping tlic coast of (;hili on boiiid, had 
gocxl weathei foi ulxiut a foitiiight (October 1%), till 
we came into the latitude of foyty -foui degrees south, 
when finding the wind come scjuallv off the shore fioin 
lyinong the mountains, we weic obligcxl to keep far- 
thei out at sea, where the winds were less uneeitam, 
and some calms wc met with, till about the middle 
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of October (16tb), when the wind springing up at 
N N W a pretty moderate gale, we jogged S E and 
S.S E till we came into the latitude of fifty-five 
degiecs, and the 16th of November found ourselves 
in fifty-nine degrees, the weather exceeding cold and 
severe But the wind holding fair, we held in with 
the land, and steering E S E , we held that course 
till we thought ourselves entirely dear of the land, 
and entered into the North Sea or Atlniitic Ocean , 
and tlien changing our course, we steered N and 
N \ E , but the wind blowing still at N.N.W a 
pretty stiff gale, we could make nothing of it till we 
made the laud lii the luhtude of fifty-two degi-ees, 
and when we (nine close under shoie we found the 
winds variable, so we made still N under the lee 
of the shore, and made the point of St. Julian the 
13th of Novcnibei, having been a year and seven 
davs S1IKC we parted fioin thence on oiii voyage out- 
ward bound 

Here we rested oui selves, took in fresh water, and 
began to kill seals and fowls of several suits, but 
cspciially penguins, whuh this plate is noted for, and 
here we staved in hopes our fngate would aiiive, but 
we heuid no news of hei , so at parting we set up a 
post with this inscnption, doneon a plate of lead, with 
our names upon the lead, and these words — 

“ Ginu’ io M(idiign»(U>, De( ember 10, 1692 , ” 

(being in that latitude the longest day in the yeai ,) 
and I doubt not but the post may stand there still 

Fioni hciK.e we laiinthra out into the va^t Atlantic 
Ocean, steci mg our course E by N and E.N E till 
we had sailed, by onr aiiount, aliout foui hundred 
and seventy leagues, taking our meridian distance or 
departure from Bt Julian , and here a strong gale 
springing up at S B1 bv E and E S E , intTeasing 
afterwaras to a violent storm, we were forced by it to 
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the noithnard as hmh as the Tropic, not that it hicw 
a storm all the while, but it blew so steady and so 
very hard for near twenty da>s together, that we 
were earned quite out of our intended course After 
we had weathered this, we began to recover ourselves 
again, making still east, and cndeavnunng to get to 
tlie soulliunnl. uc had yet another hai-d gale of wind 
at S and SSE so stiong, that we could make 
nothing of it at all , whereupon it was resolved, it we 
could, to make the island of St Helena, which, in 
about three weeks nioic. we very happily came to on 
the 17th of January 

It was to oui great satisfaction that we found no 
ships at all heie, and we resolved nut bv any means 
to let the governoi on shoie know ocii ship's name or 
any of our oflieeis,’ names, and I lieheve oui men were 
veiy true to one another in that iioiiit, but tliey were 
not at all shy of letting them know upon what ac- 
count wc were, &c , so that if he could have gotten 
aiiv of us III Ins power, as we were aftei wards told he 
cncleavcnned by two oi thiee aiiibuscades to do, wc 
should Iiave passed our time but veiy indideieiitly, 
for which, when wc went away, we let him know we 
would not have failed to have beat Ins little fort about 
his cal's . 

We stayed no loiigei here than just seivcd to re- 
fresh ourselves and supply OUI want of fresh water 
The wind presenting fair (February 2, 1692-3), we 
set sail, anci (not to trouble my story with the par- 
ticulars of the voyage, in which nothing remarkable 
occuircd) we doubled the Cape the 13th of March, 
and passing on without coming to an anchor or dis- 
covering oiii'selves, we made diiectly to the island of 
Madagascai, where wc amvecl the 7th of April — 
tlie sloop, to our piuticular satisfaction, keeping in 
company all the way, and bearing the sea as well as 
our ship upon all occasions 
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To this time I had met with nothing but good 
foi tune , success answered every attempt and followed 
eveiy undertaking, and we scarce knew what it was 
to be disappointed But we had an interval of oui 
fortunes to meet with in this place We arrived, as 
above, at the island on the 13th of Maix.li, but we 
did not care to make the south pait of the island our 
refloat, nor was it a propci place for our Imsiness, 
which was to take possession of a prnate, secure 
plate to make a refuge of, so after staving some 
tune where wo put in, which was on the point of land 
a little to the south of Cape St Augustine, and tak- 
ing m water and provisions there, we stood away to 
the north, and keeping the island in new, went on 
till we came to the latitude of fourteen degrees 
Here we met with a verv tciiible tornado oi liurii- 
cane, which, aftei we had lieat the sea as long as we 
could, obliged us to inn dircMtlv for the shore to saie 
our lives as well as we could, in hopes of finding some 
haiboui or bay where we might run in, or at least 
might go into smooth water till the stoim was over 
The sloop was more put to it than wc were in the 
great ship, and being obliged to inn afore it a little 
sooner than we did, she servcal foi a pilot-boal to iis 
which followed, in a word, she inn in under the lee 
of a great headland which jetted fai out nto the sea, 
and stood veiv higli also, and came to an aiiclioi in 
three fathom and a half water We followed hei, 
but not witli the same gocxl luck, though we came 
to an aiic hor too, as we thought, safe enough , hut 
tlic seagoing vciy high, our aiiehoi came home in the 
night, and wc drove on shore in the daik among 
the locks, in spite of all we were able to do 
Thus we lost the most fortunate ship that evei 
man sailed with , howevci, making signals of distress 
to tlie sloop, and by the assistance of oui own boat, 
we saved oui lives , and the storm abating in the 
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morning, we had tune to save manjr things, par- 
ticularly our guns and most of our aminuiution, 
and, which was more than all the rest, «e saied our 
treasure Though I mention the saiing our guns 
first, vet tfiLV weie the last things we saved, being 
obliged to break the upper deck of the ship up for 
them 

Being thus got on shore, and having built us some 
huts for our crirneiiicncy, we had iioMiiiig before us 
but a view of fixing oiii habitations in the touiitrv , 
for though «e had the sloop, we lould piopose little 
adiantage hvhei , for as to cruising foi booty among 
the Arabians oi Indians, we had neilhei room for it oi 
inclination to it, and as for attacking aii\ Euio[>ean 
ship, the sloop was in no condition to do it, though 
we had all been on boatd, f<»r cveiybodv kno« . that 
all the ships tiiuhng from Euiopc to the East Indies 
were ships of force, and too stiong toi us So that, 
III short, we had nothing in new foi scceial months 
but how to settle ourselves heie, and live us com- 
foi+ablv and as well as we could till soinething oi 
other might offer fcii oui dehveiaiiee 

In this condition weiemaiiicd on shore above eight 
months, dining winch lime we built us u little town, 
and foiti/led it b\ the direction of one of oui gunners, 
who was a veiy gcHal eiigineei, in a very clever and 
I'egular inunnei, pliicnig a veiv stioiig double palisado 
round the foot of oui works, and a veiy large ditch 
without our palisado, and a thud palisiido beyond the 
ditch like a countci scarp or covered way Besides 
this, we raised a huge battery next to the sea, with 
a line of tweiily-foui guns plmed liefoie it, anil thus 
we thought oui selves in a cuiiihtion to defend our- 
selves against any force that could attempt us in that 
part of the world And besides all this, the place on 
which oui habitation was built being an island, there 
was no coming easily at iis by land. 
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But I was far from being easy in this situation of 
our affairs , so I made a pioposnl to our men one day, 
that though we wei-e well enough in our habitation, 
and wanted for nothing, yet since we had a sloop here, 
and a boat so good as she was, ’t was pity she should 
he and perish there, but we should send her abroad 
and see what might happen , that perhaps it might 
he oui good luck to suipnse some ship or other for 
our turn, and so we might all go to sea again. The 
proposal was well enough relished at fii'st word, but 
the great mischief of all was like to be this, that we 
should all go together by the ears upon the question 
who should go 111 hei My secret design was laid, 
that I was resolved to go in her myself, and that she 
should not go without me, but when it began to be 
talked of, I discovered the greatest seeming resolution 
not to stir, but to stay with the rest, and take care of 
the main chance, that was to say, the money 

I found, when they saw that I did not propose to 
go myself, the men weie much the easier, for at first 
they began to think it was only a project of mine to 
run away from them, and so indeed it was However, 
as I did not at first pioposc to go myself, so when I 
came to the proposal of who should go, I made a long 
discourse to them of the obligation they had all to be 
faithful one to another, and that those who went in 
the sloop ought to consider themselves and those that 
were with them to be but one liody with those who 
were left behind , that their whole concern ought to 
be to get some good ship to fetch them off At lost 
I concluded with a proposal that whcxjver went in the 
sloop should leave Ins money behind in the common 
kcHiping, as it was before, to lemani as a pledge for 
his f.iithful pel forming the loy age, and coming bock 
again to the cximpanv, and should faithfully swear 
that wherevei they went (fui os to the voyage, they 
were at full liberty to go wliithei they would), they 
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would certainly endeavour to get back to Madagascar, 
and that if they were cast awav, strandctl, taken, or 
whatever befell them, they should never rest till they 
got to Madagascar, if it was possible 

They all ciiiiie most readily into this proposal for 
those who should go into ilie sloop, but with this 
alteiatioii iii them (which was easy to be seen in their 
(ouiitenances), vi/ , that from that minute there was 
no stnviiig who should go, but every man was willing 
to stay where they were This was what I wnntcfl, 
and I let it rest lor two or three days, when I took 
occasion to tell them, that seeing they all were sen- 
sible that it was a very good proposal to send the 
sloop out to sea, and sec what they could do foi us, 
I thought it was strange they should so generally 
show themselves baekwanl to the scivire for fear of 
parting fnnii their money 1 told them that no man 
need be afraid that the whole body should agree to 
take his money from hiin without any pretended 
offence, much less when he should he abroad for then 
servuc Hut, liowever, as it was inv pioposal, and I 
was always willing to ha/nid myself for the good of 
them all, so I was ready to go on the conditions 1 
had pioposcd ta them for others, and I was not afraid 
to flatter jnvsclt with serving them so well abroad, 
that they should not gividge to lestoie me my share 
of money when I eaine home, ai.d the like of all those 
that went with me 

This was so seasonably spoken, and humoured so 
Well, that it answered iiiy design cfleetuolly. and I 
was voted to go nemnie lontradiienti , then I desired 
tliev would either dinw lots for vvho and who should 
go with me, oi leave it in mv absolute choice to pick 
and cull mv men They had fui some time agreed 
to the first, and forty blanks were made for those to 
whose lot it should conic to draw a blank to go in 
the sloop , but then it was said this might' neithei be 
[34] 
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a fair nor an effectual choice , for example, if the 
needful number of ofhceni and of particular occupa- 
tions should not happen to be lotted out, the sloop 
might be obliged to go out to sea without a surgeon, 
or without a carpenter, or without a cook, and the 
like. So, upon second thoughts, it was left to me to 
name my men , so I chose me out forty stout fellows, 
and among them several who were tiusty, bold men, 
fit for anything 

Being thus manned, the sloop ngged, and having 
cleai'ed her bottom and laid in provisions enough for 
a long voyage, we set sail the 3id of January 1694, 
for the Cape of Good Hojie Wo very honestly left 
oiir money, as I said, behind ns , only that we had 
about the value of two thousand pound in pieces of 
eight allowed us on board for any exigence that 
might happen at sea. 

We mMe no stop at the Cape oi at St Helena, 
though we passed in sight of it, but stootl over to the 
Canbbee Islands directly, and made the Island of 
Tobago the 18th of February, where we took in fresh 
water, which wc stood in great need of, as \ou may 
judge by the length of the voyage We sought no 
purchase, for I had fully convinced our men that our 
business was not to appear, as we wcit> used to be, 
ujioii the cruise, but as traders, and to that end I 
proposed to go away to the Bay of Campeachy and 
load logwood, undei the pretence of selling of which 
we might go anywhere 

It IS true I had another design here, which was to 
recover the money which my comrade and I had 
buried there , and having the man on board with me 
to whom I had communicated my design, we found 
an opportunity to come at our money with privacy 
enough, having so concealed it as that it would have 
lain there to the general conflagration if we hod not 
come for it oui'selves 

[ 35 ] 
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M} next resolution was to go foi England, only 
that I had too many 'men, and did not kiniw what to 
do with them I told them »c could never pretend 
to go with a sloop loaden witli logwood to any plaee, 
with forty men on boanl, but «e should be dis- 
covered, but if they would lesohe to put fifteen or 
sixteen men on shore as pnvate seamen, the rest 
might do well enough, and if the\ tlioiight it hard to 
be set on shore, I was content to be one , onl^ that I 
thought it was leiy leasonnblc that whocicr went on 
shore should ha\c some nioiiei gncii them, and that 
all should agree to rendezvous in England, and so 
make the best of oui way thithei, and theie peihaps 
we might get a good ship to go fetth ott our com- 
rades and our money With this rosoliition, sixteen 
of our men had thiee hundred pieces of eight a man 
given them, and the> went olf thus The sloop 
stood awa^ north thiough the Gulf of Florida, 
keeping under the shore of ('arolina and \'iiginia , so 
our men diopped off as if they had di“seiti*d the shij) 
Three of the sixteen ran away then*, five more went 
off at Virginia, thrc*c at New York, thicsi at Rhode 
Island, and nivscif and one inoic at New England , 
and so the sloop went awuv foi England with the 
rest I got all mv money on shoie with me, and 
concealed it as well ns I could Home I got bills 
foi, some I bought molasses with, and turned the 
rest into gold , and dressing mvself. not as a common 
sailoi, but as a master of a ketch which I had lost in 
the Bay of Cam peachy, I got passage on boai’d one 
Captain Guillame, a New England captain, whose 
owner was one Mr Johnson, a lueiehant, living at 
Hackney, near London. 

Being at I.,ondon, it was but a verv few months 
before several of us met ogam, as I have said we 
agreed to do , and being true to oui first design of 
going back to our comrades, we had seveial close 
[36 1 
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conferences about the mannei and figure in which wc 
should make the attempt, and wc had some lery 
great diflicuUies appeared in our way. Fust, to 
have fitted up a small vessel, it would be of no ser- 
vice to us, but be the same thing as the sloop we 
came in , and if we pretended to a great ship, our 
money would not hold out, so we were quite at a 
stand ill our councils what to do or what course to 
take, till at length, our money still wasting, we grew 
les". able to execute anything we should project. 

This made us all desperate, when, as desperate 
distempers call foi desperate cures, I started a pro- 
posal which pleased them all, and this was, that I 
would cndeavoui among mv aequauitaiice, and with 
what money 1 hail left (which was still sixteen or 
seventeen hundred pound), to get the coiiiinand of a 
good ship, bearing a quaiter part or thereabout my- 
self, and so having got into the ship and got a freight, 
the rest of our gang should all enter on boara as 
seamen, and whateicr voyage we went, or whereso- 
ever we were bound, we would run away with the 
ship and all the goods, and so go to our fiieiids as 
nc had promised 

I iiiade several attempts of this kind, and once 
bought a very good ship called The Griffin, of one 
Snelgiove a shipwiighf, and engaged the persons 
concciiied to hold a share in hei, and fit her out on 
a voyage foi I^-ghoiii and Venice, when it was very 

C robable the cargo to lie shipped on board casually 
y the meixhant would be veiy iich , but Providence, 
and the good fortune of the owner, prevented this 
bargain, fbi without any objection against me, or 
discovery of mv design in the least, he told meofter- 
waixls his wife had an ugly dream or two about the 
ship , once, that it was set on fire by lightning, and 
he had lost all he had in it, another time, that the 
men had mutinied and conspired to kill him , and 
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that his wife was so averse to his being concerned 
in it, that it had alwiu’s been nn unlucky ship, and 
that thcicfore hi-* miiui was changed , that he would 
sell the whole ship, it I would, but he would not 
hold any part of it himself 

Though I was ver} ninth disappointed at this, yet 
I put a \ery g<H)d face upon it, and told him, I was 
very glad to hear him tell me the pnrticulais of his 
dissatisfuition , for if thei-c was anything in dreams, 
and his wife's dream hod any signification at all, it 
seemed to concern me (inoie than hiiii), who was to 
go the voyage and command the ship , and w'hether 
the ship was to he hmiit, or the men to mutiny, 
though part of the loss might be his, who was to 
stay on shore, all the daiigci was to be mine, who 
was to be at sen in hei , and then, as he had said she 
had been an unlucky ship to him. it was lery likely 
she would lie so to me , and therefore I thanked 
him for the discuiciy, and told him I would not 
meddle with her 

The man was uneasy, and began to waier in his 
resolution, and had it not been foi the continued 
importunities of his wife, I belieie would liaie come 
on again , for people generalU iiiilinc toa thingthat 
is lejcited, when tliev would i-cject the same thing 
when proffeied But t knew it was not m} business 
to let myself be blowed ufion, so I kept to mj resolu- 
tion and wholly declined that afiair, on pretence of 
its haling got an ill name for nn unlucki ship, and 
that name stuck so to her that the owners csiuld 
never sell hei, and, ns 1 haic been informed since, 
weic obliged to break hei up at last 

It was a great while I spent with hunting after a 
ship, but WHS every wav disappointed, till money 
grew short, and the niimlier ot mv men lessened 
apace, and at last we were reduced to seven, when 
an opportunity happened iii my way to go chief 
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mate on board a stout ship bound from London 
to 

[iV B — In things so model n, it is no way con- 
venient to write to }ou particular circiiinttances and 
names of persons, ships, or places, beiause those 
things, being in themselves ciiniinal, may be called 
up in qiieslion in a judicial way , and theiefoie I 
wain the reader to obscivc that not only all the 
names ai'e omitted, but even tlie scene of action in 
this criminal part is not laid exactly as things iveie 
acted, lest I should give justicx; a clue to unravel mv 
story by, which nobody will blame me foi avoiding ] 
It IS enough to tell the rcndcrth.it, being put out 
to sea, and being, fur c»>iiveniencv of wind and 
weather, come to an anchor on the coast of Spain, 
my seven companions having resolved upon our 
measures, and having brought thiee more of the men 
to confederate with us, vve took up arms in the 
middle of the night, secured the captain, the gunnel, 
and the carpenter, and aftei that all the lest of the 
men, and declared oui intention The captain and 
nine men lefused to come into our piojei ted roguery 
(for we gav'c them their choic-e to go with us or go 
on shore), so we put them on shore very civilly, 
gave the master his books and everything he could 
cairy with him, and all the lest of the men agreed 
to go along with us 

As I hod resolved before I went on board upon 
what I purposed to do, so I had laid out all the 
money I h.ad left in such things as I knew I should 
want, and had caused one of iiiy men to pretend he 

was going to to build or bu\ a ship there, and 

that he wanted freight loi a great deal of cordage, 
anchoi-s, eight guns, powder and ball, with about 
twenty ton of lead and other bulky goods, which 
were all put on board ns mcichandise 

We had not abuiid.inie of bale goods on board, 
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which I was glad of, not that I modi- any conscience 
or scruple of cnrrving them away if tlic ship had been 
full of them, but we had no market fur tlieiii Our 
first business was to get a latger stoi'e of provision on 
board than we had, our voyage being long , and 
having accjuainted the men wiLh our design, and 
promised the new men a share oi the wealth we had 
there, which made them very licaity to us, we set sail 

We took in some beef and fish at , wlicie we 

lay fifteen days, but out of all reach of the castle or 
fort, and having done our business, sailed away foi 
the Cananes, where we took in some butts of wine, 
and some fi-esh water With the guns the ship had, 
and those eight I had put on bo.iid as merchandise, 
■we had then two and thirty guns mounted, hut were 
but slenderly manned, though wc got four English 
seamen at the Cananes , but vv c made up the loss at 
Fiall, where wc mode bold with thice English ships 
we found, and partly by fail means, and partly by 
force, shipped twelve men there, aftci winch, with- 
out any farther stop for men or stores, wc kept the 
coast of Africa on boanl till wc passed the line, and 
then stood off to St Helena 

Here we took in fresh water and some fiesli pro- 
visions, and went diicctly for the ('a])e of GocmI 
Hope, which wc passed, stopping only to fill about 
twenty-two butts of water, and, with a fair gale, 
entered the sea of Miulogascur, and sailing up the 
west shoie Ijetween the island and the coast of 
Africa, came to an anchoi over against our settlement, 
about two leagues' distance;, and made the signal of our 
arrival with filing twice seven guns at the distance 
of a two-iniiiute glass lietween the seven, when, to 
our infinite joy, the fort answ’ered us, and the long- 
boat, the same that Ixdoiiged to our former ship, 
came off to us 

We embiaeed one another with inexpressible lov. 
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and the next morning I went on shore, and our men 
brought our ship safe into haihour, l^ing within the 
defence of our plntforin, and within two cables’ length 
of the shore, good soft ground, and in eleven fathom 
water, having been three months and eighteen days on 
the voyage, and almost thiee years ab^nt from the 
place 

When I came to look about me here, I found our 
men had incieased their nuniher, and that a vessel 
which had been cruising, that is to say, pirating, 
on the coast of Arabia, having seven Dutchmen, 
three Portuguese, and five Englishmen on board, 
had been cast away upon the noidhern shore of 
that island, and had been taken up and relieved by 
our men, and lived among them They told us 
also of another ciew of European sailors which lay, 
as we did, on the mam of the island, and had lost 
then ship, and were, as the islanders told them, 
above a hundred men, but we heard nothing who 
they were 

Some of our men were dead in the meantime, I 
think about three , and the first thing I did was to 
call a muster and see how things stood an to money 
I found the men had been \en true to one another, 
there lai all flic monci in (bests piled up as I left it, 
and evcr\ niairs iiioncy having his name upon it 
Then ni’i]uaintnig the lesf with the promise I had 
made the men that came with me, they all agreed to 
it , so the iiioney liclonging to the dead men, and to 
the rest of the foity men who belonged to the sloop, 
was divided among tlie men I biought with me, as 
well those wlio joined at first, us those we took ni 
at the Cape de Verd and the Canaries. And the 
bales of goods which wc found ni the ship, many of 
which were valuable tor our owm use, we agreeei to 
give them all to the fifteen men mentioned above, who 
had been saved by our men, and so to buy what we 
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wanted of those goods of them, which made their 
hearts glad also 

And now we began to consult what course to take 
in the world As tor going to England, though oui 
men had a great mind to be there, vet none of them 
knew how to get thithei, notwithstanding I had 
biought them a ship; but I, who had now made 
myself too public to think any more of England, had 
given over all views that wav, and began to vast about 
for farther adventures, tor though, ns I said, we 
were immensely inch before, yet I nbhoired lying still 
and burying myself alive, as 1 called it, among sav- 
ages aiuf barbai lans , besides, some of our men were 
young in the trade, and had seen nothing, and they 
lay at me every day not to lie still in a pint of the 
woild whei'e, as they said, suih vast nches might he 
gained , and that the Dutchmen mid Englishmen who 
were cost away, as above, and who our men railed the 
Coiiieliiigs, wcit! tontinuully buii^ing in my ears what 
infinite weidth was to he got it I would but make one 
voyage to the coast of Malabai, ('oioiiiuiidel, and 
the Bay of Bengal , nnv , the tliree Poi tuguese seamen 
offeicsl themselves to attack and biiiigofl’one of their 
biggest galleoiis, even out ot the io.id of Goa, on the 
Malabar coast, the capital of the Poi tuguese factoncs 
111 the Indies 

In a woid, I was oveiconie w’th these new pro- 
posals, niid told the rest of mv people I was resolved 
to go to sen again and tiy niv good fortune I was 
soirv I had not aiiothei ship oi two, but if evei it 
lav 111 mv power to innstei a good ship, I would not 
fill to bring her to thein 

Wlnle I was thus titting out upon this new under- 
taking, and the ship lay reads to sail, and all the men 
who weie dc‘signed for the voviige vveie on board, 
being eightv-Hve in iiunilx‘i, among which were all 
the men I biought with me, the fifteen Comelings, 
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and the rest made up out of oui old number, — I say, 
when I was just upon the point of setting sail, we 
were all surprised, just in the grey of the morning, 
to spv a sail at sea. We knew not what to make of 
her, Sut found she was an European ship , that she 
was not a very large vessel, yet that she was a ship 
of force too She seemed to shorten sail, os if she 
looked out for some harbour A t first sight I thought 
she was English Immediately I resolved to slip 
anchor and (.able, and go out to sea and speak with 
her if I could, let her be what she would As soon 
os I was got a little clear of the land, I fired a gun 
and sfiread English colours She immediately brought 
to, filed three guns, and manned out her boat with a 
flag of truce I did the like, and the tu'o boats spoke 
to one another in about two hours, when, to our in- 
finite joy, we found they weie our comrades who we 
left in the South Seas, and to whom we gave the 
frigate at the isle of Juan Fenmndc/. 

Nothing of this kind could have happened more to 
our inutuiil satisfaction, for though we had long ago 
given them over cither for lost, or lost to us, and we 
had no great need of compaii>, jet we were overjoyed 
at meeting, and so weie they too 

They were in some distics.s for provisions, and we 
had plenty , so we bioiight their ship in for them, 
gave them a picsciit sujipiv, and when W'e had helped 
them to moor and seciiie the ship in the harbour, we 
mode them lock all then batches and cabins up, and 
come on shore, and there we feasted them five or six 
days, for we had a plenty of all sorts of piovisons, 
not to be exhausted . aiici if we had wanteci an hun- 
dred head of fat hullcxks, we could have had them 
for asking for of the natives, who treated us all 
along with all possible courtesy and freedom in their 
way 

The historv of the adventures and success of these 
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men fram the time we left them to the time of their 
arrival at our new plantation, wa* our whole enter- 
tainment for some navs I <aniiot pietend to gi\e 
the particulars niv memory , but as they came to 
us thieves, they improved in then (ailing to a great 
degree, and, next to (jur>elves, had the gieatest suc- 
ocsB of an^ of the hutcaheeiN whose story has ever 
been made public 

I shall not take upon me to vouch the whole ac- 
count of their actions, neithei will this letter contain 
a full history of their adventuies , but it the ac- 
count which they gave us was true, you inav take 
it thus — 

First, that having met with good success aftci they 
left us, and having taken some cxtraordinaiy pur- 
chase, as well 111 some vessels thej took at sea, as in 
the plunder of some towns on tlie shoie near Guaya- 
quil, as I have already told you, tliev got infoimation 
of a large ship which was loading the king's money 
at Puna, and had orders to sail with it to Lima, in 
order to its being carncxl fioni tlieiuc to Paimnia by 
the fleet, undei the convoy of the Hotilla or sijnndron 
of meii-of-war which the king's governor at Panainu 
had sent to prevent Ihcir being insulted liv tlie 
pirates, which they had intelligeiue weie on the 
coast, by which, we suppose, they meant us who were 
gone, for they could have no notion of these men 
then 

Upon this intelligence they cruisisl off and on upon 
the coast for near a month, keeping always to the 
southward of lama, because thev would not fall in 
the way of the said flotilla, and so be overpoweiiKl 
and miss of their piize At last thev met with what 
they looked for — that is to sav, thev met with the 
great ship above-named, but, to then great mis- 
fortune and disappointment (as they hi-st thought 
it to be), she had with her a man-of-war for her 
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convoy, and two other mei chant ships in hei 
company 

Tne buccaneers had with them the sloop which they 
first sent to us for our intelligence, and which they 
made a little fiigate of, carrying eight guns and some 
patereroes They had not long time to consult, but, 
HI short, they resolved to double man the sloop, and 
let her attack the great incrchant-shiji, while the 
frigate, which was the whole of their fleet, held the 
nian-of-w'ar in play, or at least kept him from assist- 
ing her. 

Aicording to this resolution, they put fifty men on 
boaid the sloop, which was, in short, almost as many 
as would stand upon her deck one by another, and 
with this force they attacked the great merchant- 
ship, which, besides its being well manned, had six- 
teen good guns and about thiity men on board. 
While the sloop tlius began the uneijual fight, the 
man-of-war boie down upon her to succour the ship 
under her convoy , but the frigate, thrusting in bc- 
tw'cen, engaged the man-of-war, and began a very wann 
fight with her, for the man-of-war had both more guns 
and inoi-e men Uiaii the fiigate after she had parted 
with fifty men on boaid the slixip While the two 
men-of-war, ns we iimy now call them, weisj thus en- 
gaged, the sloop WHS in gicat danger of being woreted 
by the men hant-shiji, for the forte was too much for 
hei, the ship was gicat, and her men fought a des- 
pciate and close fight Twice the sloop men entered 
hci and weic beaten off, and about nine of their men 
killed, seveial othcis wounded , and an unlucky shot 
taking the sloop between wind and water, she was 
obliged to fall astern, and heel her over to stop the 
leak, during which the Spaniards steered away to 
assist flic man-of-war, and pouied her bioadside in 
upon the fiigatc, winch, thougli but small, yet at a 
time when she lay yaid-arin and yaid-ann close by 
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the side of the Spanish man-of-war, was a great ex- 
tremity , however, tlie fngate leturned her broadside, 
and therewith made hei sheer off, and, which was 
worse, shot her inaiiniiast through, though it did not 
come presently hy tlie board 

Dui mg this time the sloop, having many hands, had 
stopped the leak, was brought to riglits again, and 
came up again to the engagement, and at the first 
bioadside liad the goodlnek to bung the ship's fore- 
mast hv the IxMiid, and thereby disabled her, but 
could not for all that lay her athwart oi carry her bv 
boarding, so that the case began to be very doubtful , 
at which the captain of the sloop, finding the mci- 
chant-ship was disabled and could not get away fiom 
them, resolved to leave her a while and assist the 
fngate, whuh he did, and lunning alongside our 
fngate, he fairly laid the inaii-of-w hi on hoaidjust 
thwart his hawser , and bi'sidcs firing into her with 
his great shot, he veiy fairly set her on fire, and it 
was a great chance but that they had been all three 
buineci togethei, hut our men helped the Spaniards 
themselves to put out the file, and aflei some time 
inasteivd it But the Sjmiiiards weie in sucli a ter- 
iiblc fright at the appiehension of the fiic, that they 
made little ivsistance afterwaids, and, in shoit, in 
about an hour’s fight more, the Spanish man-of-war 
struck and was taken, and after that the mer- 
chant-ship also, with all the wealth that was in her, 
and thus their victory was as cuniplete as it was 
unexpec ted 

The captain of the Spanish man-of-war was killed 
111 the fight, and about thirty -six of his men, and most 
of the rest wounded, which, it sceiiis, happened upon 
the sloop’s Iving athw ait her This nian-of-wai was 
a new ship, and, with some alteration in hei upper 
woik, iiinde a vetv good fngate foi them , and tliey 
afterwards cjuitted then own ship, and went all on 
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board the Spanish ship, taking out the mainmast of 
their own ship, and making a new foremast for the 
Spanish ship, uecause her foremost was also weakened 
with some shot in her This, however, eost them a 
great deal of labour and difficulty, and also some 
time , when they came to a certain creek, where they 
all went on shore, and refieshed themselves a while. 

But if the taking the man-of-war was an unex- 
pected victoiy to them, the wealth of the prize was 
much more so, for they found an amazing treasure on 
board her, both in silver and gold, and the account 
they gave me was but imperfect , but I think they 
calculated the pieces of eight to be about thirteen 
ton in weight , besides that, they had five small 
chests of gold, some emeralds, and, in a word, a pro- 
digious booty 

They were not, however, so modest in their pros- 
perity as we were, for they nevci knew when to nave 
done, but they must < raise again to the northward 
for more booty, when, to their great surprise, they 
fell in with the flotilla, or hf|uadron of meii-of-war, 
which they had so studiously avoided before, and woie 
so surioundcd by them that there was no remwlv but 
they must fight, and that in a kind of despeiation, 
having no prospect now but to sell their lives as dear 
as they could 

This unlucky accident befell them before they had 
changed then ship, so that they had now the sloop 
and both the iiieii-of-war in company, but they were 
but thinly manned , and as for the booty, the greater 
part of It WHS on board the slooj) — that is to say, all 
the gold and emeralds, and neai half the silver 

When they saw the necessity of fighting, they 
ordered the sloop, if possible, to keep to windwarci, 
that so she might, as night came on, make the best 
of her way and c*scapc , but a Spanish frigate of 
eighteen guns tended hci so close, and sailed so well, 
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that the sloop could by no means get away from the 
rest , BO she made up close to the buccaneers’ frigate, 
and maintained a fight as well as she could, till m 
the dusk of the evening the Spaiiiaids boaided and 
took hei , but most of her men got away in her 
boat, and some by swimming on boaid the otliei ship 
'ITiey only left iii her five wounded Englishmen, and 
SIX Spanish negroes Tlie five English the barbarous 
Spaniards hanged up immediately, wounded as they 
were 

This was good notice to the other men to tell them 
what they weie to expect, and made them fight like 
desperate men till night, and killed the Spaniaids a 
great many men It proved a veiy dark, rainy night, 
so that the Spaniards were obliged by necessity to 
give over the fight till the next da\, endeavouring, 
in the meantime, to keep as near them as thev could 
But the but (.aneel^ conceiting then measures where 
they should meet, resohed to make use of the dark- 
ness of the night to get off if thev could, and the 
wind springing up a fresh gale at S S W , they 
changed then coui'sc, and, with all the sail they 
could make, stood away to the N N W , slanting it 
to seawards as nigii the wind ns they could , and get- 
ting clear away from the Spaniards, who they nevei 
saw more, they made no stay till they jiassed the line, 
and arrived in about twenty-twi> da\s’ sail on the 
coast of Califoniia, where they were quite out of the 
way of all inquiry and search of the Spaniaids 

Here it was they changed their ship, os I said, and 
quitting their own vessel, titey went all on board the 
Spanish man-of-wai , fitting up hei masts and rigging, 
as I have said, and taking out all the guns, stores, 
tkc , of their own ship, so that they had now a stout 
ship under them, cnnying forty guns (for so many 
they made her carry), and well furnished with all 
things , and though they had lost so great a part of 
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their boot}, }et they had still left a vast wealth, 
heiiig SIX or seven ton of silver, besides what they 
had gotten before 

With this booty, and regretting heartily they had 
not practised the same moderation before, they re- 
solved now to be satisfied, and make the best of their 
way to the island of Juan Fernaiide/ , where, keeping 
at a great distance from the shore, they safely arrived 
in about two months'’ voyage, having met with some 
contrary winds by the way 

However, here they found the other sloop whieh 
the> had sent in with then first booty, to wait for 
them , and hei-e understanding that we were gone 
foi St •Iiilian, tliev i evolved (since the tune was so 
lung gone that they could not expect to find us again) 
that the\ would liave t’othei touch with the Span- 
iards, cost what it would And accordingly, having 
first buned the most jiart of then money in the ground 
on shore in tlie island, and having rcvictualled their 
ship in the best manner thev could in that banen 
island, away thev went to sea 

'I'hey beat about on the south of the line all up the 
(oast of Chill, and pait of Peru, till they came to the 
height of J^ima itself The) met with several ships, 
and took several, but they weie loaden chiefly with 
lumbei or provisions, except that in one vessel thev 
took between 40,000 and 50,000 pieces of eight, and 
in anothei 75,000 They soon informed themselves 
that the Spaiusli men-of-war were gone out of those 
seas up to Panama to boost jf their good foitune, and 
carry home theu pii^e, and this made tliem the bolder 
But though they spent neai five months in tins second 
cruise, tliey met with nothing (onsidei able, the Spaii- 
lanls being everywhere alarmed, and having notice of 
them, so that nothing stirred abroad 

Tired, then, with their long cruise, and out of hope 
of more bimtv, they began to look homeward, and to 
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(lay to one anotlicr that they had enough , so, in a 
word, tViey came liack to Juan Fernandez, and there, 
fuiTiishing theinselvei ns well ns they could with pro- 
visions, and not forgetting to take their treasure on 
board with them, they set forwanl again to the south , 
and iiftci a veiy bad voyage in rounding the Terra 
del l'’uego, being dnven to the latitude of sixty-five 
degiees, wlieie they felt cxtieniity of cold, they at 
length obtained a more faiouiable wind, viz , at S 
and S S E , witli which, steeling to the north, they 
came into a iinldci sea and a inildei const, and at 
length nnivod at Port St Julian, where, to then great 
)oV, they found the post oi cross ciectiU bv us, and 
understanding that wo weie gone to MiAagascar, and 
tliat we would be sure to leinain theuS.o hear fiom 
them, and withal that we had been gifle there near 
two yeais, they resolvisl to follow us , 

Here they stayed, it seems, almost half a \ear, 
partly fitting and alteiiiig their ship, partly wealing 
out the w inter season, and waiting for milder weather , 
and having victualled then ship in but a very ordi- 
nal y iiiannei foi so long a nin, viz, onlv with seals' 
flc^ih and penguins, and some clcHii they killed in the 
countn, they irt last launilied out, ai|d ciossing the 
gi-cat Atlantic Ocean, they iiincle the Cape of Good 
Hope in about sevcntv-six davs, having been put to 
veiv great distresses in that tune for want of focHl, 
all then seals’ flesh and jicnguins gi owing nauseous 
and stinking in little less than half the time of their 
vovage, so that thev hud nothing to sulisist on 
foi scven-and-twenly clavs, but a little cjiiiintitv of 
clued venison which they killed on shore, aliout the 
(jiiantiti of three baiicls of English l)c?ef, and some 
bread , and when they came to tlie t^pe of Gocxl 
Hope thev got some small sujiply, but it being 
soon pcieeived on sliore wlmt thev were, thev were 
glad to be gone us soon as lhe\ hod filled their 
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casks with water, and got but a Very little pro- 
viiions , so they made to the coast of Natal on the 
south-east point of Afiic-a, and there they got 
more fresh provisions, such as \eal, milk, goats' 
flesh, some tolerable butter, and very good beef 
Aud this held them out till they found us m the 
north part of Madagascai, as above 

We stayed about a fortnight m our poi t, and in u 
sailing pustule, just as if we had been wiiid-boiind, 
nierelj to cungratiiLite and make meriy with our new- 
come friends, when I resolved to leave them there, 
and set sail, which I did with a wcstcily wind, 
keeping away noith till I came into the latitude of 
seven degrees noith , so coasling along the Aiabiiin 
coast E N E towards the Gulf of Peisia, in tlie ciuise 
I met with two Persian baiks louden with iice, one 
of which I munned and sent away to M.uJagiiscai, 
and the othei I took for our own ship's use Tins 
hark came safe to my new colon>, and was a vciy 
agreeable pi ize to them — I think veiily almost as 
ngieeable as if it liod Iiceii loaded with pieces of 
eight, foi thej had been without bread a gieiit while, 
and this was a double benefit to tliein, foi they 
fitted up this bark, which earned about fifty-five ton, 
and went awav to the Gulf of Pcisia m her to buy 
rice, and hi ought two orthice freights of that, which 
was verv good 

III this time I pursued my voyage, coasted the 
whole Malabai shore, and met with no piireliuse but 
a gicat Portugal East India ship, whieli I chased 
into Goii, where she got out of my reach I took 
several small vessels and baiks, but little of value in 
them, till I entered the great Bay of Bengal, when I 
liegan to look about me with more expectation of 
success, though without piospect of what happened 

I ciuiscd here about two months, finding nothing 
worth while, so I stocMl awa> to a port on the noith 
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point of the isle of Sumatra, where I made no stay , 
for here I got news that two large ships belonging to 
the Great Mogul were expected to cross the bay fiom 
Hoogly, in the Ganges, to the country of the King 
of Pegu, being to carry the giand-daughter of the 
Great Mogul to Pegu, who was to be iiiained to the 
king of that couiitiy, with all her retinue, jewels, 
and wealth. 

This was a booty worth watching for, though it 
had been some months longer, so 1 resol ted that ne 
would go and cruise off Point Negaris, on the east 
side of the bay, near Diamond Isle , and here we 
plied off' and on for three weeks, and began to despaii 
of success , but the knowledge of the booty we 
expected spurred us on, and we waited with 
great patience, for we knew the pnze would be 
iininenselv nch 

At length we spied three ships coming right up to 
us with the wind We could easily see they were 
not Europeans by their sails, and began to piepare 
ourselves for a piize, not for a light, but were a 
little disappointed when we found the liist ship full 
of guns and full of soldiers, and in condition, had she 
been managed by English sailors, to hace fought two 
such ships jis ours weie However, we resolved to 
attack her if she had been full of devils as she was 
full of men 

Acc'Oidiiigly, when we eaine near them, we fired a 
gun with shot ns a challenge 'I'hey fired again 
immediately three or four guns, but fired them so 
confusedly that we could easily sec they did not 
understand their business , when we considcied how 
to lay them on board, and so to come thwart them, 
if we could , but falling, for want of wind, open to 
them, we gave them a fair broadside We could 
easily see, by the confusion that was on boaid, that 
they were fnghtcxl out of their wits , they fired here 
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a gun and there a gun, and some on that side that 
was from us, as well as those that were next to us 
The next thing we did was to lay them on board, 
which we did piesently, and then gave them a volley 
of our small shot, which, as they stood so thick, 
killed a great many of them, and made all the rest 
run down under their hatches, crying out like crea- 
tures bewitched In a word, we presently took the 
ship, and having secured her men, we chased the 
other two. One was chiefly filled with women, and 
the other with lumber Upnn the whole, as the 
grand-daughter of the Giaat Mogul was our prize in 
the first ship, so in the second was hei women, oi, in 
a word, her huiiseliold, her eunuchs, all the netes- 
suiies of her waidiobe, of hci stables, and of her 
kitchen , and in the last, great quantities of house- 
hold stuff, and things less costly, though not less 
useful 

But the first was the main pure When my men 
had entered and masteied the sliip, one of our lieu- 
tenants called for me, and aeconhiigly I jumped on 
boaid lie told me he thought iiobodj but 1 ought 
to go into the great cabin, oi, at least, nobod \ should 
go there before me , for that the lady hei-sclf and 
all her attendance was there, and he feared the men 
were so heated they would murdci them all, or do 
woise 

I im mediately went to the great cabin door, taking 
the lieutenant that called me along with me, and 
caused the eiibiii door to be opened But such a 
sight of glory and niiseiy was never seen by buc- 
caneer before The (lucen (for suih she was to have 
been) w.is all in gold and silver, but frighted and 
crying, and, at the sight of me, she appeai-ed trem- 
bling, and just as if she was going to die She sat 
on the side of a kind of a bed like a csiuch, with no 
canopy over it, or any covering, only made to lie 
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down upon She was, in a manner, covered with 
diamonds, and I, like n tine pirate, soon let her see 
that I hod more iiiiiid to the jewels than to the lady 

However, hef'oi'e I touched hei, I ordered the lieu- 
tenant to plate a guard at tlie cabin door, and 
fastening the door, shut us both in, which he did 
The ladj was joiing, and, I suppose, in theireountry 
esteem, very h.itidsoiiie, but she u.is not very much 
so m iny thoughts At fiist, hci fiiglit, and the 
danger she thought she was in of being killcsl, tauglit 
her to do even thing that she thought might intei- 
pose between her and danger, and that w'as to take 
off her jewels as fast as she tould, and give iheni to 
me, and I, without any gieat compliment, took 
them ns fast as she gave them me, and put them 
into iny pocket, taking no great notice of them oi of 
hci, which frightc'd hei woise than all the icst, and 
she said sonietliing which 1 eoiild not undei stand 
However, two of the other ladies came, all crving, 
and kneeled down to me with their hantls lifted up 
What the\ meant, I knew not at fiist, but by their 
gestures and pointings 1 found at lost it was to beg 
the voiiiig cjueen's life, and that I would not kill 
hci 

I have heaivl that it has Ix-eii rcpoited in England 
that 1 ravished this lady, and tlien used her most 
barbarously, but they wrong me, foi I never ofleied 
nnv thing of that kind to her, I nssuie vou , nay, I 
was so fill from being iiicliiicd to it that I did not 
like her, and theie was one of hei laches who 1 
found iiuicli man? agn>eab]e to me, and who I was 
aftei wards something free with, but not even with 
her either h\ force or by way of ravishing 

We did indeed ravish them of all their wealth , 
fpr tliat w os what we wanted, not the w omen , nor 
WHS theie any other ravishing among those ni the 
great cabin, that I can assuie you As for the ship 
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where the n omen of infcnoi lank were, and who were 
in numbei almost two hundred, I cannot answer for 
whnt might happen in the first heat , but even there, 
after the fii'st iieat of oiii men was over, what was 
done vvas done ijuietly , fur 1 have heard some of the 
men nay tliat tliere was not a woman among them but 
what was lain with foni oi five times ovei, that is to 
say, by so many scveial men , foi as the woincii made 
no opposition, so the men even took, tliose that wei-e 
next tliem nilhout terenionv, when and wheie oppor- 
tnnitv offeix'd 

W}ien the three ladies kneeled down to me, and as 
soon as I understoo<l what it was for, I let them know 
I would nut linit the ((ueen. iioi let any one else hurt 
liei, but that she must give me all lier jewels and 
inuiiei Upon this they aeijiiainted her that I would 
sale hei life, and no sooiiei had they assured her 
of that but she got up sniiliiig, and went to aline 
Indian cabinet, and oiwned a pnvato tliawcr, fioni 
whence she took aiiotner little thing full of little 
scjuaic drawers and holes Tins she In mgs to me in 
bei hand, and ofleied to knead down to give it me 
Tins iimoceiit usage begun toioiise some goocl-natui'e 
111 me (though I iicvei had much), and I would not 
let hei kneel , but sitting down ni\self on the side of 
hei couch or bed, made a motion to hei to sit down 
too But heic she was flighted again, it seems, at 
wliat I had no thought of, foi, sitting on her bed, 
she thuughl I would pull her down to he with her, 
and so did all hei women too , foi the\ began to 
hold then hands befciie then faces, w hieh, as I under- 
stood aftei wards, was that they might not see me 
turn up their nuecn But as I did not offei any- 
thing of that kind, only iiiude her sil down by me, 
they began all to be eusiei after some time, and she 
gave me the little box or casket, I know not what 
to call it, but il was full of invaluable jewels 1 have 
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them still in my keeping, and wish they were safe in 
England , for I doubt not but some of them are fit 
to be placed on the king's crown 

Being master of this treasure, I was very willing 
to be good-humoured to the persons , so I went 
out of the cabin, and caused the noincn to be left 
alone, causing the guard to be kept still, that they 
might rcceixe no more injury than I would do them 
myself 

After I had been out of the rabni some time, a 
slave of the women's came to me, and made sign to 
me that the qucHiii would sjieak with me ogam I 
mode signs back that I would conic and dine with 
her majesty ■ and accoidiiigly I oitleicd tliat her ser- 
vants should prepare her dinner, and carry it in, and 
then call me They provided her repost after the 
usual inannei, and when she saw it bi ought in she 
appeared pleased, and more when she saw me come 
III after it , for she was exceedingly pleased that I 
had caused a guard to keep the lest ot my men from 
hei , and she had, it seems, been told how rude they 
had been to some of the women that belonged to 
her 

When I eaine in, she rose up, and paid me such 
respect os I did not well know how to receiye, and 
not in the least how to return It she had undei- 
stood English, I could liave said plainly, and in good 
rough words, “ Madam, be eas\ , we are rude, rough- 
hewn fellows, but none of oiii men should hurt you, 
or touch you , I will be your gimid and protec“tion , 
we are foi money indeed, and we shall take what 
you ha\ e, but we Wnll do you no otliei harm ” But 
as I could not talk thus to her, I scarce knew w-hat 
to say , but I sat dow ii, and made signs to ha\ e her 
sit down and eat, winch she did, but with so much 
eeremoiiy that I did not know well what to do 
with it 
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Ailei we had eaten, she rose up again, and dnnk- 
.ng some water out of a china cup, sat her down on 
the side of the couch as before When she saw I had 
done eating, she went then to another cabinet, and 
pulling out a drawer, she brought it to me , it was 
•full of small pieces of gold com of Pegu, about as big 
as an English half-guinea, and I think there were 
three thousand of them She opened several other 
drawers, and showed me the wealth that was in them, 
and then gave me the key of the whole 

We had revelled thus all day, and part of the next 
day, in a bottomless sea of nches, when my lieutenant 
began to tell me, we must consider what to do with 
our piisoners and the ships, for that there was no 
subsisting in that nianncr, besides, he hinted pn- 
vately, that the men would be ruined by lying with 
the women in the other ship, where all sorts of lib- 
erty was both given and taken Upon this we culled 
a snort council, and concluded to carry the great ship 
away with us, but to put all the prisoners — queen, 
ladies, and all the rest — into the lessei vessels, and 
let them go , and so far was I from rai ishing this 
lady, as I hear is reported of me, that though I might 
nfle her of everything else, yet, I assure you, I let hei 
go untouched for me, or, as 1 am satisfied, for any 
one of inv men , nay, when we dismissed them, we 
gave her leave to take a great many things of value 
with her, which she would have lieen plundered of if 
I had not been so careful of her 

We had now wealth enough not only to make us 
iieh, but almost to have made a nation rich, and to 
tell you the truth, coiisidenng the costly things we 
took here, which we did not know the value of, and 
besides gold and silver and jewels, — I say, we never 
knew how rich w e wore , besides which we had a great 
(|uantitv of bales of goods, as well calicoes as wrought 
silks, which, being fui sale, were peihaps os a cargo 
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of good-i to answer tlie bills which might he drawn 
upon them for the a( count of the hnclc’s portion , all 
which fell into our hands, with a gre.it Mini in silver 
com, too big to talk of ninong Eiiglisliinen, especially 
while 1 am living, for reasons which I may give you 
hci caftei 

I had nothing to do now but to think of coining 
back to Madagascai, so we inacic the best of our way, 
orill that, to make us quite distracted with our other 
jn\, ue took 111 our way a small bai k loiulen with 
arrack and iicc, which was good sauce to oiir othei 
inirchasc , fur if the women nnide oup nicii chunk 
Dcfore, this arr.vck made them cjuitc mad , and they 
had so little guveinnieiit of themselves with it, that 
I think it might lie said the whole shiii’s cre-w was 
chunk for above a foif night logethci , till six or seven 
of them killcxl themselves, two fell oveiboaid and 
were chownecl, and sevcsal nioie fell into raging 
fevers, and it was a wondei, on the whole, they woie 
not all killed with it 

IJut, to make shoit of the story as we did of the 
voyage, we had a vciv pleasant voyage, except those 
disasters, and we came safe back to our comiailes 
at Madagascai, having been absent in all about seven 
iiiontlis . 

We found them m very goial health, and longing 
to heal from us, and we were, you mav be assuied, 
welcome to them , for now we had amassed such a 
tieasuic as no society of men c-ver possessixl m this 
woild Ix’foie us , neilher could we ever bung it to an 
estimation, fill we could not bung jiai tic iilar things 
to a |ust valuation 

We lived now and enjoyed ourselves m full seciii- 
ity , for though some of the Euiopean nations, and 
pe]hn])s all of them, had hcanl of us, yet they heard 
such furmidablc things of us, such teinble stoiic‘s of 
our gi-e.it strength, as well as of our gieat wealth, 
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that they had no thought of undertaking anything 
against us, foi, as I liave understood, they weie 
told at London, tliat ne Mere no less than 5000 
men, that ue had built a isigular fortiess for our 
defence by land, and that we had twenty sail of 
ships , and I have been told that in France thev 
have heaid the same thing Rut nothing of all 
this was ever true, any more than it was true that 
w c oflered ten inilliuiis to the Government of England 
for oui pardon 

It is true that hud the queen sent any intimation 
to us of a pardon, and tliut we should have bt'en 
received to grate at home, we should all have very 
willingly embiated it , for we hot! money enough to 
have encouiaged us all to live honest, and if we had 
been asked foi a million of pieces of eight, or a million 
of pounds steihng, to have puichased om paidon, we 
should have been veil leody to have complied with it, 
foi we realh knew not what to do vvitli ourselves oi 
with oui we.vlth , and the onh thing we had now 
before us was to coiisulei wliiit method to take for 
gcLLing home, if |)ossible, to oui own conntiy with 
OUI wealth, oi at least with sutli pait of it as would 
see me us easy and coiiifui table lives, and, loi my 
own pint, I resolved, if I could, to make full satis- 
faction to all the peisions who I had wiongcd in 
England — I mean by that, such people ns I had in- 
jmed by running away with the ship , as well the 
owneis. and the niastei oi captain, who I set ashore 
in Spam, as the merchant whose goods I hod taken 
with tlie ship, and I was daily foiiiinig schemes in 
my tlioiiglits how to bung tins to pass But we all 
LoiiLludeii that it was impossible foi us to accomplish 
OUI dcsiics as to that pnit, scx'ing the fact of our 
piracy was now so public all ovei the wuild, that 
there was not niiv nation in the woild that would 
receive us oi any of us , but would immediately seize 
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on our wealth, and execute us for pirates and robbers 
of all nations 

This was confirmed to us after some time, with all 
the particulars, as it is now understood in Europe ; 
for as the fame of oui wealth and power was sue' 
that it made all the world afraid of us, so it brought 
some of the like sort with ourselves to join with us 
ft-om all parts of the world , and particularly, we 
had a bark and sixty men of all nations from Maiti- 
nico, who had been ciuising in the Gulf of Floiido, 
came over to us to try if they could mend their foi- 
tunas , and these went afterwards to the Gulf of 
Persia, where they took some prizes, and letumed to 
us again. We had after this three pirate ships 
came to us, most English, who had done some ex- 
ploits on the coast of Guinea, had made several good 
prizes, and were all toleiably rich 

Ah these people came and sheltered with us, so 
they came and went as they would, and sometimes 
some of our men went with them, homctinies theirs 
stayed with us But by that coming and going our 
men found ways and means to comey themselves 
away, sonic one way, some another For I should 
have told you at fii-st, that aftei w e had such intelli- 
gence from England, iiz., that they knew of all our 
successful enterprises, and that thei-c was no hopes of 
our returning, especially of mire and some other men 
who wore known, — I say, after this we tailed a 
general council to consider w hat to do , and thei e, 
one and all, we concluded that we lived very happy 
where we were , that if any of us had a mind to 
venture to get away to any pait of the world, none 
should hinder them , but that else we would continue 
where we were , and that thcfii-st oppoituiiity we had 
we would cruise upon the English East In^a ships, 
and do them what spoil we could, fancying that some 
time oi other they would pioclaim a pardon to us 
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if we would come in , and if they did, then we would 
accept of it 

Under these circumstances we remained here, off 
and on, first and last, above three years more , dur- 
ing which time our number increased so, especially 
at first, that we were once eight hundred men, stout, 
brave fellows, and os good sailors as any in the 
world Our number decreased aflerwaras upon 
several occasions such as the going abroad to 
cruise, wandeimg to the south part of the island 
(as above), getting on board European ships, and 
the like 

After I perceived that a great many of our men 
were gone oflj and had rained their wealth with 
them, I began to cast about in my own thoughts 
how I should make my way home also Innumerable 
difficulties piescntcd to iin view, when at last an 
account of sonic of oui men's escape into Persia 
encouraged me The story was this One of the 
small balks vve had taken went to Gujprat to get 
lice, and having secured a cargo, but not loaded it, 
ten of our men resolved to attempt then escape , and 
acrorclingly they dressed themselves like mercliaiit 
stiangeis, and bought seveinl sorts of goods there, 
such as an Englishman who they found thcic avsisted 
them to bu> , and wilh their bales (but in them 
jiacked up all the lest of their money) they went up 
to Bassorah, in the Gulf of Peisia, and so travelled 
as merchants vvith the caravan to Aleppo, and we 
never heard any more -of them, but that they went 
clean off with all then c,ugo. 

This filled my head with schemes for my own 
delivciaiice , but, howevei, it was a vear moie before 
I attempted anything, and not till I found that many 
of our men shifted off, some and some, nor did any 
of them miscarry Some went one way, some an- 
othcL , some lost their iiioiiey, and some saved it , 
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nay, mme ramed it away with them, and some left 
It Dehind them As for me»l discoveied niy inten- 
tions to nobody, but made them all believe I would 
stay here till some ot them should conic and fetch 
me off, and pretended to make every man that went 
off piomise to come for me if it ever was in his power, 
and gave every one of them .signals to make tor me 
when they came buck, upon winch I would ceitainly 
come off to them At the same tune, nothing was 
more certain than that I intended from the begin- 
ning to get away from the island a.s soon as I could 
any way make niy way with safety to any pait of 
the world 

It was still above two years after this that I ic- 
mained in the island ; nor coulil I, in ull that time, find 
any probable means for removing inysclf with safety 

One of the ways I thought to have made my escape 
was this I went to sea in a long-boat a-fishing (ns 
we often did), and having a sail to the boat, we weie 
out two oi till ce days together At length if came 
into my thoughts that we might cruise about the 
island in tins long-boat a gieiit way, and peilmps 
some adventuie might happen to its which we might 
make something of, so I told tlieni I had a mind to 
make a yoyage with the long-Wit to see what would 
happen 

To this purpose we built upon her, made a state- 
loom 111 the middle, and clap[)ed four patererocs upon 
her gunnel, and away we went, huiiig sixteen stout 
fellows in the boat, not reckoning myself Thus we 
ran away, as it weie, fiom the i-est of our eiew, 
though not a man of us knew oui own minds as to 
whither we were going, oi upon what design In 
this fiolic we lan south quite away to tlie Bay of St 
Augustine's, in the latitude of twentv-four degrees, 
where flic ships from Europe often put in for watci 
and provisions 
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Here we put in, not knowing well what to do next. 
I thought myself disappointed very much that we saw 
no Euiopean ship here, though afterwanls I saw my 
mistake, and found that it was better for us that we 
were 111 that port fust We went boldly on shore , 
for os to the natives, we understood how to manage 
them well enough, knew all their customs, and the 
mannci of then treating with strangers as to peace or 
will , their temper, and how to oblige them, or behave 
if they were disobliged , so we went, I say, boldly on 
shoie, and there we began to chaffer with them for 
some piovisioiis, such os we wanted 

We had not been here alwve two or three days, but 
that, earlv ni the iiioriiing, the weather thu k and hazy, 
we heal'd seieral guns fire at sea Wc were not at a 
loss to know what thcv meant, and that it was certainly 
some European ships coming in, and who gave the 
signal to one another that they had made the land, 
which they could casilv see from the sea, though we, 
who were also within the bay, could not see them from 
the shore However, in a few hoin-s, the weather 
cle.iiiiig up,wesaw planilvfive large ships, three with 
I'iiighsh tolouis and two with Dutch, standing into the 
bay, and in about four oi fave houi-s more they came 
to an anclioi 

A little vvliile after they were come to an anchoi, 
tlieir boats began to < ome on shoi e to the usual watcr- 
mg-plac e to fill their casks , and while they were doing 
tliat, tile icsl of the men looked about them a little, as 
usual, though at fust they did not stir very fai from 
their boats 

I had now a nice game to play, os any man in the 
woild evci had It was absolutely necessary foi us 
to speak with these men , and ^ct how to speak with 
them, and not have them speak with us in a manner 
that we should nut like, that was the main point It 
was with a great deal of impatience that we lay still 
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one whole day, and saw their boats come on shore, 
and go on board again, and \)e uere so iiTesolute all 
the while that we knew not what to do, at last I 
told my men, it was absolutely necessary we should 
speak with them, and nccing we could not agree upon 
the method how to do it fnendly and fairly, I w'as 
resolved to do it by force, and that if they would 
take my advice, we would place ourselves in ambuscade 
upon the land somewhere, that we might see them 
when they were on shore, and the fii-st man that 
straggled from the icst wc would clap in upon and 
seize him, and three or four of them if we could 
As fur our boat, we had seemed it in a creek three 
or four miles up the countiy, where it was secure 
enough out of their reach oi knowledge 

With this resolution we plated ouisches in two 
gangs — eleven of us in one place, and only three of 
us in another, and very close we lay The place we 
chose for our ambuscade was on the side of a nsing 
ground almost a mile from the watenng place, but 
where we could see them all <omc towards the shore, 
and see them if they did but set their foot on 
shore. , 

As we understood afterwards, they hod the knowl- 
edge of our being upon the isl.md, but knew nut in 
what part of it, and weie thcicfoie very lautious and 
wary how they went on shore, and eamc all very 
well armed This gave us a new difficulty, for 
in the very fii-st excuision that any of them made 
from the wutciiiig place, tliere was not less than 
twenty of them, all well aimed, and they passed 
hy in our sight , but as we were out of their sight, 
we weie all very well pleased with seeing them go 
by, and lieiiig not obliged to meddle with them or 
show oursehes 

But we had not long lain in this circumstance, but, 
by wliat occasion wc knew not, hve of the gentlemen 
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tai*!) were pleased to be willing to go no farther with 
their roinpanions , and thinking all safe behind them, 
because they had found no disturbance in their going 
out, came back the same way, straggling without any 
guard or regard 

I thought now was our time to show ourselves , so 
taking them as tliey came by the place where we lay 
in ambuscade, we placed ourselves just in then way, 
and as they were enteiiiig a little thicket of trees, we 
appealed , and calling to them in English, told them 
they wcic oui prisoners , that if they yielded, we 
would use them very well, but if they offered to 
reset, they should have no quarter One of them 
looking behind, as if he would show us a pair of 
heels, I called to him, and told him if he attempted 
to run for it he was a dead man, unless he could out- 
run a inuskct-hullet , and that we would soon let him 
see we had more men in our company , and so giving 
the signal appointed, our three men, who lay at a 
distance, showed themselves in the rcai 

When they saw this, one of them, who appeared as 
their leader, but was only the purser’s cleik, asked 
who wc were they must yield to, and if we were Chns- 
tians '' I told them jestingly, we wcie good, honest 
Christian piialcs, and belongtsl to Captain Avery 
(not at all letting tlicin know that I was Avery him- 
self), and if they yielded, it was enough, that we 
assuicd them they should have fair quarter and good 
usage upon oiii honoui . but that they must resolve 
immediately, oi else they would be surrounded with 
five hundred men, and we could not answer foi what 
they might do to them 

They yielded presently upon this news, and de- 
livered tncir aims , and vve earned them away to our 
tent, which we had built near the place where our 
boat lav Here I entercsl into a particular senous 
discourse with them about Captain Avery, for ’t was 
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this I wanted upon several accounts First, I wanted 
to inquire what news they had had of us in Euiope, 
and then to give them ideas of our numbers and 
power ns romantic as I could 

They told us, that they hail heard of the gieat 
booty Captain Avery hod taken in the Bay of Ben- 
gal , and among the lest, a bloody stuiv uas leliited 
of Avery himself, vijs, that he ravished the Gieat 
Mogul's daughter, who was going to he niaiiied to 
the Prince of Pegu , that we ravished and forced all 
the ladies atfendiiig her train, and then threw them 
into the sea, or cut then throats , and that we had 
gotten n booty of ten millions in gold and silvci, 
besides nn inestimable tre.isure of jewels, di.imoiuls, 
pearls, &(' , but that we had lonniiitted most inhu- 
man barbarities on the innocent people that fell into 
oui hands They then told us, but in a broken, im- 
perfect account, flow the Gieat Mogul had lesented 
it, and that he had raised a gicnt army iiganisf the 
English factories, resolving to lool them out of his 
dominions, but that the Company had apjicased him 
by presents, and by assuring him that the men who 
did it were rebels to the English Goveinnient, .and 
that the Queen of England would hang them all 
whenever they could lie taken I smiled at that, and 
void them C'aptain Averv would give them leave to 
h.ing him and all liis men when they could take 
them , but that 1 could assure him they wei e too 
strong to be taken . th.ct if the Goveinnient of Eng- 
land went about to piovokc them. Captain Avery 
would soon make those seas too liot foi the English, 
and they might even give ovei tlieii East India 
trade, for they little thought the cncuuistances Cap- 
tain Avery was in 

This I did, as well to know what notions you had 
of us in England as to give a formidable account of 
us and of oiu circumstances to England, which I knew 
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might be of use to us several ways lieraafter Then I 
made him tell his part, which he did ficely enough. 
He told us that indeed they had i-eceivcd an account 
in England that we wci'c exceeding stiong, that we 
had scveial gangs of pirates fiom the Spanish West 
Indies that lind taken great booties there, and were 
gone all to Madagascai to join Captain Avei^ , that 
he had taken tliree great East India ships — one 
Hutch, and t«o Portuguese — which tliey had con- 
vcited into men-of-wai , that he had six thousand 
men under his eumniand , that he had tuohe ships, 
whci-eof three can led sixty guns apiece, and six more 
of them fiom forty to fifty guns, th.i.t they had built 
a large foi t to secure then habitations , and that 
they had two laige towns, one on one side, one on 
the otlier of a riier, covered by the said fort, and 
two great platfoinis oi bultenes of guns to defend 
tlie ciitrance where their ships lodc, that they had 
an iinmcnsc invulualile treasure, and that it was 
said ('aptain Aiery was resolved to people the whole 
island of Mad.tgascai' with £uro|)eaiis, and to get 
women fiom Juiiiaiea and the Leeward Islands, and 
that it w.Ls not doubted but he would subdue, and 
make Iniiiself king of that country, if he was let 
alone .1 little loiigei 

I held enjoined niv men, 111 the first place, not to 
let liiin know that I w.is Avery, but that I was one 
of Ins capbuns , and in the next place, not to say a 
woid, blit |ust a> and no, as things occurred, and 
leave the test to me I hcaid him patiently out in 
all the pill tic Liliiis above, and when he had done, I 
told him it was true Captain Avery was m the island 
of Mad.igasi ar, and that Bcveral othci societies of 
biiceanceis and ficcbooters were joined him from the 
Spanish West Indies , “ for,” said I, “ the plenty and 
ease of out living here is such, and we are so safe 
from all tlic woild, that we do not doubt but we 
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shall be twenty thousand men in a very little time, 
when two ships which wc have sent to the West 
Indies shall come hack, and shall ha\e told the 
buccaneers at the Bay of Cainpeiichy how we live 
here. 

“ But,” said I, “ ) ou in England greatly wrong 
Captain Aicry, our general (so I called myself, to 
advance oiii ciedit) , toi I can assure you, that ex- 
cept plundentig the ship, and taking that iiiiinensc 
booty which he got in the gicat ship where the 
Great Mogul's daughter was, tlieie was not the least 
injury done to the lady, no laMshing oi \iulcncp 
done to her, or any of her attendance , and this,” 
said I, “you may take of iny ceitain knowledge, 
fur,” said I, “I was on boaid the ship with our 
general all the while And if any of the princess's 
women were linn with,” said I, “on boaid tlie other 
ship, os I bclieie most of them were, yet it was done 
with their own tonscnt and good-wilf, and no other- 
wise , and they were all dismissed aftei waids, without 
so much as being put in fear or apprehensions of life 
or honour ” This I aasui-cd him (as indeed it was 
just), and told linn I hoped, if csei he came .safe to 
England, he would do Captain Aieiy, and all of us, 
justice 111 that pai ticular cn.se 

As to our being well foilified on the island and 
our nunilicrs, I assured them all they were far from 
thinking too much ot us, that we had a vciy good 
fltsit, and a vciv gocal harbour for them, that we 
were not afiaid of any foicc from Europe, eithei by 
land or watei , that it was indeed in lain to pietciid 
to attac k us by foi te , that the only way for the 
Govcinincnt of Engl.uid to bung us back to our 
duty would be to send a proclamation from England 
with the Qiiccn's paidon tor our general and all his 
people if they came in by a certain time “And,” 
added I, “we know you want money in England I 
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dare say,” said I, " our general. Captain Avery, and 
his particular gang, who have the main riches, would 
not grudge to advance five or six millions of ducats 
to the Government to give them leave to return in 
peace to England and ut down quietly with the 
rest.” 

This discourse, I suppose, was the ground of the 
inimour vou have had in England that Avery had 
offered to come in and submit, and would give six 
millions for his pardon ; for as these men were soon 
after this dismissed, and went back to England, there 
IS no doubt but they gave a particular account of the 
conference they had with me, who they called one of 
Captain Aveiy’s captains 

We kept these five men six oi seven days, and we 
pretended to show them the country from some of 
the hills, calling it all our own, and pointing every 
way how many miles we extended ourselves , we 
mode them believe also that all the rest of the lountiy 
was at our disposal, that the whole island was at our 
beck , we told them we had treasure enough to enrich 
the whole kingdom of England , that our general had 
several millions in diamonds, and we had many tons 
of silver and gold , that wc had fifty large bams full 
of all sorts of goods, as well European as Indian , 
and that it would be truly the best way for England 
to do as they said, namely, to invite us all home by 
a proclamation with a pardon “ And if thev would 
do this,” said I, “they can ask no reasotiable sum, but 
our general might advance it besides getting home 
such a body of stout, able scaincii as we were, such 
a number of ships, and such a quantity of nch 
goods 

We had several long discourses with them upon 
these heads, and oui frequent offering this part to 
them with a kind of feeling waimth (for it was what 
we all desired) has caused, I doubt not, the rumour 
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of ■juch great offers made bv us, and of a letter sent 
by me to the <]ueen, to beg her JMajesty’s pardon for 
myself and niy conipaiu, and offeiing ten niillions of 
nionev advance to tlie queen for the public service, 
all which IS a iiieie tictioii of the Wain of tliose 
which have published it, neithei weie we in any 
condition to make such an offei , neithei did I, or 
any oi mv cievv or company, cvei write a leltei oi 
petition to the queen, oi to any one in the Govern- 
ment, or niake any application in the cose other than 
ns above, which was only mattei of convei>ation or 
pnvate discouisc 

Nor were we so strong in men or ships, or any- 
thing like it You have benid of the number of 
ships which we had now with us, which amounted to 
two ships and a sloop, and no moie , except the prize 
111 vvhicli wc took tlie Mogul’s dniigliter (winch ship 
we called The Great Slogul), but she was fit for 
nothing, foi she vv uuld ncithci sail oi steei worth a 
furtiling, and indcaid was fit foi no use but a hulk 
or a guardsliip 

As to nuinbci's of men, thev belled us st rangel v , and 
particulailv thev seemed otilv to mistake thousands 
foi hiindicds, foi whereas they told us that you in 
England liiul a lepoi I of oui iK-ing six thousand men, 
I must acknowledge that 1 think we wcie never, when 
wc weie at the most, iilxive six hundicd , and at the 
tune when I i|UittcKl the countiv, I left about one 
hundi’ccl and eight men there, and no inoie, and, I 
am assured, all the number that now remains there is 
not above twenty -two men, no, not in the whole 
island 

Well, we thought, however, that it was no busi- 
ness of ours at tliat time to undeceive them in their 
high opinion of our great strength , so we took caie 
to inagnifv ourselves and the strengtli of ojii general 
(iTieaning myself^, that thev might cairy the story to 
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England, depending upon it that “n tale loses no- 
thing in the carrying ” When they told us of our 
fort and the batteries at the mouth of the river where 
our ships he, we insinuated that it was a place where 
we did not fear all the fleets in the woild attiuking 
us , and when they told os of the luiinbei of men, we 
stiovc to make them believe that tbej' were much 
many inuie 

At length the poor men began to be tired of us, 
and indeed we began to be tired of tliem, for we be- 
gan to be afraid veiv much that they would pry a 
little way into out affairs, and that a little too nar- 
rowly tliat way , so as they began to solicit their 
deliveraiuc, we began to listen to their importuni- 
ties In a woul, we agieed to dismiss them, and 
accordingly we gave them leave to go awa\ to the 
watenng place, as if they had made then escape fwm 
us, winch they did, cany mg away their heads full 
of all those unlikely projected things which you have 
heaid above 


In all this, however, I had not the good luck to 
advance one step towaids iny own escape , and here 
Is one thing reniiiikable, vi/, that the great mass of 
wealth I h.id gotten togcthei was so far fioiii for- 
warding mv deliverance, that it reallv was the only 
Ihiiig that hindered it most effectually, and I was 
so sensible of it, that I resolved oiic'c to be gone, and 
leave all niv wc.illh Ix'hind me, except some jewels, 
as several of oui men had done alicady For many 


of them were so impatient of staying licre, that they 
found means to get away, some and some, with no 
moie money than thev could cairv about them, 
partic ulailv, tlintecn of oui men made themselves a 
Kind of shallop with a mast and sail, and went for 
the Rod Sea, having two patcieiocs foi her defence, 
and evciv man a thousand jneces of eight, and no 
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more, except that one Mactnow, an Inshman, who 
watt their captain, had five luhies and a diamond, 
which he got among the plunder of the Mogul's 
ship 

These men, as I heard, got safe to Mocha, in the 
Arabian Gulf, where they fetch the coffee, and then 
captain managed for them all so well, that of pirates 
he made them iiierLhaiits, laid out all the stock in 
coffee, and got a vessel to carry it up the Red Sea 
to Sue/, wheie they sold it to the factors for the 
Eurojiean merchants, and came all safe to Alexan- 
dria, where they parted the money again , and then 
every one separated as they thought fit, and went 
then own way 

We heard of this by meie accident afterwards, and 
I confess I envied then success, and though it was a 
great while after this that I took a like run, yet jou 
may lie sure I foiiiipd a resolution from that time 
to do the like , and most of the time that I stayed 
after this was employed in picking out a suitable 
gang that I might depend upon, as well to trust 
with the secret of my going away, as to take with 
me, and on whom I niiglit depend, and they on me, 
for keeping one anothers counsel when we should 
come into Europe 

It was in pui-sint of ttiis resolution that I went this 
little voyage to the south of the island, and the gang 
I took with me proved very trusty, but we found no 
opportunity then for our escape 'I'wo of the men 
that we took prisoners would fain have gone with us. 
but we resolved to tiust none of them with the real 
and true discovery of oui ciivuinstances , and as we 
had made them lieheve mighty things of ourselves, 
and ' of the posture of our settlement, that we had 
5000 men, twelve men-of-war, and the like, we were 
lesolved tliey should carrv the delusion away with 
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them, and that nobody should undeceive them , be- 
cause, though we had not such an immense wealth us 
was reported, and so as to be able to offer ten mil- 
lions for our pardon, yet we had a very great treas- 
ure , and being nothing near so stiong as they had 
imagined, we might have been made a prey, with all 
our riehes, to any set of adventurers who might 
undertake to attempt us, by consent of the Govern- 
ment of England, and make the expedition No 
pill chase no pay” 

For this reason we civilli declined them, told them 
we had wcaltli enough, and therefore did not now 
cruise abroad as we used to do, unless we should 
hear of another wedding of a king's daughter, or 
unless some rich fleet or some heathen kinj^om was 
to be attempted, and that therefore a new-comer, or 
any body of new-comers, could do thciiisclves no 
good by coming over to us If any gang of pimtes 
or buciauceis would go upon their adventures, and 
when they had made themselves nch, would come 
and settle with us, we would take them into oui 
protection, and give them laiiil to build towns and 
habitations for themselves, aud so in time we might 
become a gieat nation, and inhabit the whole island 
I told them the Romans themselves were at first 
no better than such a gang of rovers as we were, 
and who knew but our general, (laptaui A very, 
might lay the foundation of as great an empire 
as they ■' 

These big wonls amazed the fellow s, and answered 
m^ cud to a tittle, for they told suih ihodonioiitading 
stoi les of us when they tame back to their ships, and 
fiom them it sjiicad so univeisally all over the East 
Indies (for they were outwaid bound), that none of 
the English or Dutch ships would come near Mada- 
gascar again, if they could help it, for a great while. 
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for fear of us , an<l we, wlio were soon after this 
dwindled away to less than one hiindicd men, were 
very glad to hase Ihein think iis too strong to 
meddle with, or so strong that nobody durst come 
near us 

Aftei these men wcie gone, we roved about to 
the c>Lst side of the island, and, in a woirl, knew 
not wliat to do oi what ionise to take, fur we durst 
not put out to sea in such a Kiuble of a boat 
iw we bad inidci us, but tiled at last, we came 
back to ttie south point of the island again In 
oui louiiding the island wc saw a gieiit English- 
built ship at sea, but at too tai distance to speak 
with her, and if it had not, we knew not what to 
have said to hei, foi we weie not stloilg eiicnigh 
to attack her Wc judged bv bei couise she stood 
awnv 1‘iuni the isle of St Miiunce oi Maim tins 
foi the Cape of Good Hope, and must, as we 
supposed, come fiom the Malabai coast, bound 
home foi England , so vve let lior go 

We are now ictuined liacktuinii settlement on the 
north pait of the island, and ] have singled out 
about twelve or tlmtecii bold, biavc- fellows, witli 
whom I am lescilvcd to venture to the Gulf of Peisia 
Twenty moie of oui men have agietsl to carrj us 
thither as passengers in the sloop, and try their own 
fortunes aftei wauls, foi thev allow we aic enough to 
go togethei We resolve, whcsi we c cime to Bassoi ah, 
to sepaiatc into llirec loinpames, as il we did not 
know one anothei , to clic-ss oin-selves as iiienhants, 
for now wo look like hell-hounds and vagabonds, 
but when vee .iie well dressed we expect to look ns 
othei men do If I conic thither, I suppose, with 
two more, to give mv eompamons the slip, and travel 
CIS Aiineninns thiougli Pei-sm to llie Caspian Sea, ao 
to Coiiataiitinople , and I doubt not we shall, one 
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way or othei, find our way, with our merchandise 
and .money, to come into France, if not quite home 
to my own coiintiy Assure \ ourself, when I .ariive 
in any part of Chiistendoin, I will give you a farther 
account of my advciituies 

Your Friend and Servant, 

AVERY. 


CHF F\D OF THy FIRST I.KTrl,a 



A SECOND T.ETTER 

S IR, — I wrote niy last letter to you from 
Madagascar, where I had continue so long 
till niy people began to drop fiom me, some 
and some, and indeed I had at last but few 
left, so that I began to apprehend they 
would give an account in Europe how weak I was, 
and how easy it was to attack me , nay, and to make 
their peace, might some of them, at least, oiler their 
service to be pilots to inv port, and might guide the 
fleets or ships that should attempt me 

With those apprehensions, I not only was uneasy 
myself, but made all my men uneasy too , for as I 
was resob ed to attempt my own escape, I did not 
care how nianv of iny men went before me But 
this you must take with you by-the-bve, that I never 
let them imagine that I intended to stir trom the spot 
myself — I mean, after my return from the ramble 
that I hod 'taken lound the island, of which 1 have 
gnen you an account — but that I lesolved to take 
up my lest in Madagoscai as lung os I lived, indeed, 
before I said otherwise, ns I wrote you before, and 
inmle them all promise to fetc-h me away, but now I 
gave it out that I was resolved to live and die here , 
and tlierofore, a little before I resolved upon going, I 
set to work to build me a new house, and to plant me 
r pretty gaiden at a distance from our fort, only I 
had a select company, to whom I coiiiniunicated 
everything, and who resolved that, at last, we would 
go all together, but that we would do it our own way 
When I had finished mv new house (and a mighty 
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palace you would say it was if you had been to sec 
it), I rcmoyed to it, with eight of the gang that were 
to be my fellow-adventurers , and to this place we 
carried all our private wealth, that is to say, jewels 
and gold As to our share of silver, as it was too 
heavy to remove, and must be done in public, I was 
obliged to leave it behind , but we had a stratagem 
for that too, and it was thus — 

We had a sloop, as you have heard, and she lay in 
our harbour, 'tis true , but she lay ready to sail upon 
anv occasion , and the men who weie of our con- 
federacy, who were not with me at my country house, 
were twelve in numlicr These men made a proposal 
that they would take the sloop and go away to the 
coast of Malabar, or where else they could speed to 
tlieir mind, and buy a freight of iic-e for the public 
account In a free state as we were, eveiybody was 
free to go wherever they would, so that nobody op- 
posed them , the only dispute at any time was about 
taking the vessel we liad to go in However, ns these 
men seemed only to act upon the public account, and 
to go to buy provisions, nobotly offered to deny them 
the sloop, so they prepared for their voyage Just as 
they were ready to go, one of them starts it to the 
lest, that it was very ha/anloiis and difficult to run 
such a length every now and then to get a little rice, 
and if they would go, why should they not bring a 
good quantity ^ This was soon resolved , so they 
agreed they should take money with them to buy a 
good ship wherever they could find her, and then to 
buy a lowing of rice to fill hei up, and so come away 
with her 

When this was agreed, they resolved to take no 
money out of the grand stock, but to take such men's 
money os were gone and had left their money behind , 
and this being consented to, tiuly, my friends took 
the ocLasion, and took all their own inouey, and mine 
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(being sixty-four little < bests of pieces of eight), and 
earned it on board, as if it had Ixieii of men tliat 
were piiLked-run, and nobody took any notice of it 
These twehe men had also now got tHche moie with 
them, under pi-etcnce of manning a ship, if we should 
buy one, and in this pickle auai they put to sea. 

VVe had due notice of cvciything that was done, 
and tiHMiig a signal given of the time they resolved 
to go, we packed up all our tieasnie, and began our 
niaivh to tiie place ajipointcd, which from oui quarters 
was aljout forty miles farther north 

Oui habitation, that is to sav, mv new house, was 
alxiut sixteen miles up the country, so tliat the rest 
of onr people could have no notice of our niai-ch , 
licitlier did they miss us, at least as I heard of, for 
we never heaicl any mcn-e of them , nor ciui I imagine 
wliat condition or ciicunistanc-e thei can lie in at 

f resent if they aic still upon the place, ns, however, 
believe some of them nic. 

AVo |c)uiod our comiades with a gieat deal of ease 
alxiut three clays afteiwaids, for we marched hut 
softly, and they lay by for us. 'J'lic* niglit before we 
went on Ixmid, we made tlwm a sigiiid by (lie, as we 
hnd appointed to let them know where we were, and 
that we were at hand, so they sent their boat and 
fetched us off, and we eiiib.uked without any notice 
taken bv the lest 

As we were now loose and at sea, oui iic’xt business 
was to resolve whither wi' should go and I soon 
governed the ]ioinl, rc'solvmg to* Rassoiali, in the 
Gulf of Pcrsi.i, where I knew we might shift for our- 
selves Aecoidiiigly we steeied away for the Arabian 
coiLst, and had good weathei foi some time, even till 
we made the land at a great distance, when we 
steered eastwaid idong the shore 

We saw several ships in our way, hound to and 
from the Red Sea, us we supposed , and at another 
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time wc Tiould have been sure to have spoken with 
them ; but we had done pirating. Our business now 
was how to got off, and make our way to some 
retreat, wfiere we might eii|oy what we had got , so 
»o took no iiotiLO of anything by the way But 
wlien we was thus sailing uieiiilv along, the weather 
began to change, the evening giew black and cloudy, 
anti thrcatcnecl a stoiin We wore in sight of a little 
Island (I know nothing of its name), under which we 
might have anchored with safety enough, but oui 
pcofile made light of it, and went on 

About an houi aftei sunset tlie wind began to nse, 
and blew' hal'd at N E and at N F, hy N , and ill 
two hcmiV time iiicitiascd to such a tempest as in all 
nn laiiibles 1 never met with the like , we weie not 
able to cany a knot of sail, or to know what to do, 
hut to stow even thing close, and let her diive, and 
III this condition we (onlinued all the night, all the 
next (lav, and pait of the night aftei Towards 
morning the stoi in abated a litf le, hut not so as to 
give us (uiv piospuct of pursuing oiir vov.ige. all the 
ease we had. was, that we eonld just caiiv a little 
sail to steady the vessel, and inn away before it, 
whuh we did at that violent latc, that we iieier 
abated till we made kind on the east side of Mada- 
gascar, the veiy land wc came fi om, only on the other 
side of the island 

Ilowevei, we were glad we had any place to run 
to for hiiihoui , so we put in under the lee of a point 
of land llial gave us slicltci ficiiii the wind, and wlicie 
wc came to an aiiehoi, aftei iK-ing .ill of us almost 
(lead with the fatigue , and if our sloop had not 
been an extraordinary sca-hoat, she could never 
have borne such a sea, foi twelve days together, as 
we weie 111 — the w in'. 1 1 cvei saw licfore or since 
VVe lay heie, to refiesh ourselves, about twenty days , 
and, indeed, the wind blew so hard all the while, that 
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if we had been disposed to go to sea, we could not 
have done it , and, being here, about seven of our 
men began to lepcnt their bargain, and left us, 
which I was not sorry foi. It seems the pnncipal 
reason of their looking back was, their being of 
those who had left their inonev behind them They 
did not leave us without our consent, and there- 
fore our carpenters’ built them a boat dunng the 
three necks we sta>ed here, and fitted it very hand- 
someU for them, with a cabin foi their convenience, 
and a mast and sad, with which they might very 
well sail round to our settlement, as we suppose 
tlicy did We gave them firearms and animuintion 
siifhcient, and left them furnishing themselves with 
provisions , and this, we suppose, was the boat, 
though with other men in it, which adventured 
afterwards as far as the Cape of Good Hope, and 
was taken up by a Portuguese in distress, by which 
means they got passage foi Ihemselves to l.isbon, 
pretending they had made their escape from the 
pirates at Madagascar , but we weie told tiiat the 
Portuguese captain took a good deal of their money 
fioin them, under pretence of keeping it flora his 
own seainen , and that when they came on shore 
and began to claim it, he threatened them with 
taking them up and prosecuting them for pirates, 
which made them compound with him, and take 
about 10,000 dollars for above 1^0,000 which they 
had with them , which, bv the way, was but a 
scurvy trick They had, it st'cins, a considerable 
(juantity of gold among them, which they had the wit 
to conceal from the captain of the ship, and which was 
enough for such fellows as them, iincl more than they 
well knew what to do with , so that they were ricli 
enough still, though the Portugal captain was, never- 
theless, a knave foi all that 

We left them heie, as I have said, and put to sea 
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again , and in about twenty days' sail, having pretty 
good weather, we arnved at the Gulf of Persia. It 
would be too long to give you an account of the par- 
ticular fortunes of some of our people after this, the 
variety of which would fill a volume by itself But, 
in the first place, ue, who were determined to );ravel, 
went on shore at fiassoiah, leaving the rest of our men 
to buy nc.e, and load the largei vessel back to their 
comr^es, which they promised to do , but how far 
they performed, I know not 

We were thirteen of us that went on shore here , 
from whence we hiied a kind of barge, or rather a 
bark, which, after much difficiiltv, and very unhandy 
doings of the men whom we had hired, brought us to 
Baboon, oi Bagdad, as it is now called. 

Our treasure was so great, that if it had been 
known what we had about us, I am of opinion we 
should nevei have troubled Em ope with our company. 
However, we got safe to Babylon, oi Bagdad, where 
we kept ourselves inc-og for a while, took a house by 
ourselves, and lay foui or five days still, till we had 
gut vcists and long gowns made to appeal abroad in 
as ArmeiiiRii inercliants After we had got clothes, 
and looked like other people, we began to ap^icai 
abroad , and I, that from the beginning had meditated 
iiiy escaj^ by myself, began now to put it into practice , 
and walking one inoiniiig upon the Imnk of the nver 
Euphrates, I mused with mvself what course I should 
take to make off, and get cpiite away from the gang, 
and let them not so much as suspect me. 

While I wa.s walking lierc, comes up one of my 
comrades, and one who I always took for my particular 
fnend “ I know what you an* cmployw in,” said 
he, “ while yon seem only to lx: musing, and refresh- 
ing youi-self with the cool breeze ” “ Why,” said I, 

“ what am I musing about ” “ Wh\ ,” said he, 

‘ you are s'tudving how vou should get away from us , 
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but muse upon it as long as you will,” sa\s he, “ you 
bliall never go without me, for I niii resoli ed to go with 
you which way soevei you take” “ T is true,” says 
I, “I was musing which wai I *-hould go, but not 
whieh wav I sliould go without i on , foi though I 
would be willing to pait coinpany, let \ou cannot 
think I would go nloiic , and you know 1 have chosen 
you out from all the company to be the partner of all 
my adventures ” 

“ Veiy well,” says he , “but I am to tell you now 
that it is not only necessary that we should not go all 
together, but oiii men have all loiichided that wc 
sliould make our escujie even one foi himself, and 
should scjviiate as we could, so that you need make 
no sctiet of your design any moie than of the way 
you intend to take” 

I was glad enough of this news, and it made meveiy 
easy in the pixiparations wc made foi onr setting out; 
and the first thing wc did was to get us moie clothes, 
having some made of on6 fashion, some of aiiothei , 
liut my friend and I, who icsoboci to keep together, 
made us clothes aftei the fashion of the Aiuieinan mer- 
I haiits, w hose country we pretended to travel tinough 

In the meantime, five of our men dressed like 
mcnhaiif'i, and laying out then money in raw silk, 
and wionght silks, and other goods of the coimtiy, 
])ro|K‘r foi Em ope (in which they were directed by 
an English merchant theie), lesolved to take the usual 
route, and travel hv the caiavans fiom Babylon to 
Aleppo, and so to Standeicwin, and we stayed and 
saw them and their bales go ofl in Ixiats foi a great 
town on the Eujiliiatcs, wheie the caravans begin 
to take up the jiassengcrs 'J'lie other six divided 
themselves cine half of them went for Agia, the 
c-Ountry of the Great Mogul, resolving to go down 
the river Hoogly to Bengal, but whithci they 
went afteiward, or what course they tcxik, I never 
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knew, neithei whether they really went at all 
or not 

The other three went by sea, in a Persian vessel, 
back from the Red Sea to the Gulf of Mocha, and 
I heard of them all three at Marseilles , but whither 
they went aftci waids I never knew, nor could I come 
to speak with tlicin even there 

As for me and my fiiciid, we tiist laid out all the 
silvei we had in Euiopean ware, su(h as sve knew 
would vend at Ispahan, which we earned upon twelve 
camels, and hiniif; some serxants, as well for our 
guide as oiii guard, we set out 

The servants we liiral were a kind of Arab, but 
rathei looking like the Gicat Mogul's people, than 
leal Aiabians.and when we tame into Persia, «c 
found they were looked UfKin as no better than dogs, 
and were not only used ill, but that we weie used 
ill for their sakos , and after we weie tome Uiiee 
days into the PoiMan dominions, we lound ouisches 
obliged to pait with them, so we gave them three 
dollais a man to go Imck again 

Tliei undei-slowl then business vorv well, and knew 
well enough whnt was the leasoii of it, though we did 
not However, wc found we had (omnntted a gieat 
mistake 111 it, for wc perteivetl that they were so 
exaspei.itcd at being tinned oft, that they vowed to 
be icveiiged . and, indeed, they had then levciige 
to the full , toi the same day, at night, they letunied 
in the daik, and set eleven houses on lire in the 
town where we iiuartered , wliiili, by the way, had 
gone neai to have tost me iny life, and would eer- 
taiiily have done so, if in the hunv 1 bad not seized 
one of the iiuendiaiies and dehvcied him up to 
them. 

The people weie so piovokerl at him that was 
taken that they fell upon him with all possible fury 
as the common incendiary anti burner of the town, 
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and presently quitted us — for they liad before vowed 
our destruction — but, as I said, quitted ns imme- 
diately, and thronged about the wretch they had 
taken , and, indeed, I made no question but that 
they would have immediately muraered him — nay, 
that they would hate tom him in pieces before they 
parted with him But after they bad vented their 
lage at him for some time with all possible reproaches 
and indignities, they earned him Mfore the cadi, or 
judge of the place I'he cadi, a wise, grave man, 
answered, no, he would not judge him at that time, 
foi they were too hot and passionate to do justice , 
but they should come with him in the morning, when 
th^ were cool, and he would hear them. 

It IS true this was a most excellent step of the 
cadi as to the right way of doing justice , but it did 
not prove the most expedient iii the present occasion, 
though that was none of his fault ncitlipr , fur in the 
night the fellow got out of their hands, by what 
means oi by whose assistance I never hcanl to this 
day , and the cadi fined the town in a considerable 
sum for letting a man accused of a capital crime 
make his csiapc before he was adjudged, and, as we 
call it, discharged accoiding to law 

This was an eminent instance of the justice of these 
people , and though they were doulilj enraged at the 
escape of the fellow, who, without doubt, was guilty, 
yet they never opened then mouths against the cadi, 
but acquiesced in Ins judgment as in that of an oracle, 
and suumitted to the national censure, or censure ac- 
cording to the custom of their nation, which he had 
passed upon them in their public capacity for the 
escape of the man. 

We were willing to get out of this place as soon 
as we could, foi we found tlic people's rage, which 
wanted an object to vent itself upon, began to' 
thi'eaten us again So having packed up oui goods, 
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and gotten five ordinary camel-drivers for our ser- 
vants in the country, we set out again 

The roads in I’ei'sin are not so iiinch fiequented as 
to be well accominodatcd with inns, so that seseral 
times wc were obliged to lodge upon the ground in 
the way But our new scivants took care to furnish 
us with lixlgmg , for as soon as we let them know 
we wanted lest, and inclined to stop, they set up a 
tent for us, in so short a time that we were scarce 
able to imagine it possible, and under this we en- 
camped, our camels being just by us, and our ser- 
vants and liales lying all haid by 

Once or twic-e we lodged in public inns, built at 
the King of Pei-siii’s chaige These are fair large 
buildings, built scjuaie, like a laigc inn , they have 
all of them large stables, and good forage for the 
CAniels and hoi-ses, and apaitments for perhaps two 
oi three hiindied iicoplc, and they are called cara- 
vanseras, as being ouilt to entertain whole caravans 
of travellers On the great roads to Tauris and the 
side of Till key they are all fortified, and are able to 
entertain five or six thousand people, and have a 
stock to furnish whatcvci imnibei of men tan come 
with provisions, nay, it has beam known that whole 
.irinies of the I’eisians have on their march been fur- 
nished with piovisions III one of these caravaiiseras, 
and that they have killed SOOO sheep for them in 
one night s time 

In this inannei we travelled to Ispahan, the capital 
of Pei sill, whcie appearing as merchants, and with 
several camels looden with meichandise, we passed 
all possibility of sus]iicioii , and being perfectly easy, 
we continucsl here some time, sold our cargoes, anil 
would gladly have remitted the money to other 
placcis, as for Constantinople in particular, but we 
found the Turks and Persians have no such thing 
as an exchange, by bills i uniiing between them 
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and other nations — no, nor between one town and 
another 

We were invited here by a sudden accident to have 
gone home by the Caspian Sea and Astrakhan, so 
through Muscovy , but I had heard so much of the 
barbarity of the Russians, the dangerous navigation 
of the Caspian Sea by reason of the ealms and ^oals, 
the hazard of being robbed by the Tartars on the 
river Volga, and the like, that I chose to travel 
to Constantinople, a journey through deserts, over 
mountains and wastes, among so innn\ sorts of bar- 
barians, that I would i-un any kind of hazaids by sea 
before I would attempt such a thing again 

It would deserve anothei history to let you into 
all the different circumstances of this journey how 
well I was used by some, and how ill by others — 
nay, how well by some Mohammedans, how ill by 
some Christians But it shall suffic’e to tell you that 
I am at present at Constantinople and though I 
write this here, I do not pin pose to send it to you 
till I come to Marseilles, in France , from W'heiice I 
intend to go and live in some inland town, where, as 
they have peihaps no notion of the sea, so they will 
not be inquisitive after us I am, &c 
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^ S the robbery and murder committed in 
September last on the pci>ons of four 
/ ^ English gentlemen and then servants, 
/ near Calais, justly filled the world with 

^ a kind of an uncommon surpnse, so 

France seemed more than oidinanly touched u ith it 
The whole nation entertained the relation of it with 
horror, as if, houcvci innocent, it had leflctted upon 
the veiy name of Fiance, and that it had licen a tact 
so cruel, and so outrageously vile, that nothing like 
it had ever been committed but in Fiance 

The robbery, liad that alone been the case, had 
been no more than whnt gentlemen « lio travel are 
exposed to the haxard of in all countries , and the 
Goveinment in Fiance is answerable for no more 


than the oidiiiorv care, which they always take in 
that kingdom, to preserve trnvellci's fiom violence, 
which they ever have used the utmost diligence in, 
the king constantly punishing offenders in that case 
with the greatest seventy 

But such a piece of savage cnielty as this was, in 
iiiurdciing tlic gentlemen without nicrev after they 
had peaceably delivered then money into their hand^ 
fillecl everyb^y with an inexpressible horror and. 
amazement 


Ills Royal Highness the Duke of Oilcans, besides 
having received repeated orders from his Majesty, 
who wept when he received an account of the liomd 
fact, — I sav, his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Orleans, Prune Minister, testified his detestation of 
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the crime bv his immediate application to a discovery 
of the murderers 

IjClters were, without delay, issued to all the sea- 
ports, and to all the frontier towns, passages, and 
outlets from that kingdom into other foreign parts, 
to stop and examine all suspicious persons, and all 
that could not gne a satisfactory account of them- 
selves , and to delaiii them till an account was trans- 
mitted to Ccnii't, and oideis retunicd alxiut them 
And, in consccpience of those letters, abundance of 
suspiiious persons were stopped in several plaees, as 
at Lisle ill Flanders, at Metz, at Stiasburg, Jtc , some 
of whom wero ciiminals of different kinds, though 
not tlio pai ticulai persons who were wanted 

Nor clid tlie Duke of Orleans content himself with 
this, hut faithei, to show the ardent desiie he had 
to bring such flagrant \illains to exemplary puiiish- 
ineiit, loiters wei-e wiitten in his Majesty’s name to 
the several piinces and states bordering on the 
king's dominions, leprcseiiting to them the horrid 
Clime, and setting tenth the just indignation his 
Majesty had conecMcd at the cruelty of it, with his 
resolution, if pcnsible, to punish the ofTenders with 
the utmost se\ciit>, Tvconiiiieiiding it to them, with 
all possililcj eai ncstnc«!s, to stop all suspicious per- 
sons, and especiallj such as came iinnieniatclv from 
France, and to give notice of it to tlic Secretary of 
State 

'riic'sc lellei's were sc-nt to tlie sevcial courts of 
Hmssels, Nancy in laiiiainc, Tunn, Liege, and 
Mniislci , to the Hague, to Cologne, Geneva, to the 
Swiss Cantons, and to most of the princes of Ger- 
many burden ng on France 

111 conseqnciKC of these letters also, several persons 
were stopjicHl and seized at Tin in, at Geneva, and at 
the Duke of I^oiraine’s couit, and elsewhere, among 
whom at last two poisons were found who, by many 
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suspicious circumstances, were judged concerned in 
this horrid murder and robbery 

Seveial persons also were taken up at Calais itself, 
at St Omci, at Dunkirk, and at Lisle, and among 
these were three more who were also suspected 
Upon the whole, these were all conveyeil in chains, 
that IS to say, chained down to the waggons in which 
they were carried, and brought to the prison of the 
Oonciergenc at Pans 

Nor was this gencial search after lobbers and 
thieves wholly in \aiii on other accounts as well as 
on account of this affair of the inurdei, for several 
gangs of outlaws and lobhei's being abroad, this se- 
vere search separated and dispersed them Fearing 
to fall into the liands of justice, they fil'd some one 
way and Some anothei, shunning as much as possible 
the search aftei one offence, lest they', though not 
guilty of that partnular ciiinc, .should fall into the 
hands of justice , and though hv this means ninny of 
them did cscajie, and arc rescivcd, perhajis, to future 
mischief, their m&isuic being not yet full, yet several 
jicrsous wore appi'chcudcd, who, but for this extiaor- 
(Imaiy searih, had cscajied , and some, lii paiticular, 
of Cai touche’s troop or gang wcie brought in from 
Lisle, of whom I shall have oiiasion to sjicak farthei 

The officers of justice having esaniincd the seveial 
prisoners, and the lieutenant of the police particu- 
laily aiming iii all his examinations at the discoveiv 
of something about the niiiidci of the five Enghs(i 
gentlemen, they all stifflv denied their being any way 
concerned in it , nor could the toituie of two fellows, 
sentenced to the wheel foi other lobbeiies, bung any 
light to the lieutenant in this affair, those fwlovvs 
not being really concerned in it So that, in n word, 
they began to despair of success, not believing that 
they hi^ vet mode any piogiess in the search of 
what tliey aimed at 
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But after some time the said lieutenant of the 
police, or heutenard-crmuntl, as he is tlicre called, 
came to lie informed that one of tlie persons who was 
supposed to be murdered had been earned into the 
hospital at Calms, and was recovered, though desper- 
ately wounded, and was afterwards gone into England 
Upon this important advice the F^iine Minister was 
applied to (his Royal Highness the Duke of Oileans 
having died some time befoic), and leave obtained 
to send into England to desire the person, who was 
servant to one of the murdered gentlemen, might be 
allowed to come over to Pans to see and be con- 
fronted with the said prisoners, which was readily 
granted in England, and the Englishman, whose 
name is Spindclow, tame over to I'ans accordingly 

When Spindelow arrived and was shown the per- 
sons, for the keeper or jailor of the C'oneicrgei le was 
ordered to bring all his prisoners one by one liefore 
him without letting any of them know the reason of 
it, and prudently giving them all occasion to speak 
something oi other so that he might hear their 
voices. It was no difficult thing for him to conclude 
that they were the murderers of his master Mr 
Seabright, as well by their faces (for w c do not heai 
they were masked when they coimiiittcd the murder) 
as by their voices, both which, to be sure, had been 
so terrible to him when they gave him the wounds, 
which they thought had despatched him, that the 
impression was not easily worn out of his memory 

Wherefore Spindelow immediatelv singled out two 
of them, and, pointing at them, declaied that he 
believed they were some of the imiidei'ers These 
two w'cre Joseph fiisseau, or Riwaii, and Peter le 
Febvre ’ris said, but how true I know not, that 
BiKeau, when he had lieen named by Spindelow, and 
was afterwaids told who that Spindclow was, said 
to his tomiade, in a violent passion, “Voila' nous 
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Bommes des honunes morts ' We are all dead men ' " 
Certain il is, they both discovered their surpnse, when 
they were told who this Spindelow was, and that one 
of the men, who they venly believed they had mui- 
dered, was recovered, and was come to detect them 
I My they were not able to conceal their guilt , the 
honor of the fact was to be seen in their faces, and 
it was easy to observe, without putting them to the 
torture, that they were the men 

Upon this their process was made, and the evidence 
of the Englishman was taken in form, according to the 
method off ciutiinal picKcss in France They were 
frequently interrogated upon the pai titulars, but still 
had the inipudeiice to deny it all At length they 
were put to the oiYlinaTy question — that is to say, 
the tortiiie — when they h.'ul still the resolution to 
deny that they knew anything of the matter. 

During these proceedings the lieutenant-general of 
the police continued his diligenre for the fitrthei dis- 
covei y of this bloody gang , and partly by the con- 
fession of other cniiiinals, who were exeaited for 
other crimes, and partly by other concumiig circum- 
stances which he took hold of, he got the names of 
several othei persons who he had reason to suspect, 
and especially of some women, who, though not im- 
mediately concerned in the murder itself, yet he found 
reason to believe were pniy to it, as a sec'ret, after it 
was committed, or had been concemeil in concealing 
the murderers, knowing them to be such, and during 
the time the seaich was made for them, as before, and 
by whose means they were supposed to have made 
their escape, and pel haps afterwards hearing that they 
were iiupiired after, made their escape with them 
The names of some of these women are mentioned 
in the piocess, and, us we since learn, their persons 
are since taken, but aic rescivcd in private pnsons to 
be confiontcd witli tlic icst of the murderers, when 
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they may fall into the hands of justice, as ’t is not 
doubted but they n ill Sonic of these names, I say, 
ai-e mentioned in the process, such as Catharine Moffat, 
a Scotch woman , Mary Frances Beaussc dc Caron, 
who kept a cabaret or tavern at Beauval, and others. 

Joseph Bizeau, the first of the two fellows now in 
examination, cairicd it for a considerable time with a 
kind of intrepid resolution, affecting to despise their 
intcriogating him, whether by torture or otherwise, 
and confidently denied the fact he was charged with, 
behaving in a most audacious manner. 

lie did not deny but that he had been acquainted 
with the famous Cartouche, who he seldom named 
hut with respect, and with the title of Captain, some- 
times, pel haps, that of Colonel, greatly commending 
his ((linage and gallantry, and the braveiy, ns he 
called it, of sustaining the tortures which they put 
him to, rcproothiiig his (omrades that they did not, 
ndording to the oath which they had all taken, 
attempt to rescue and deliver him, though they had 
fallen in the action , which, os he said, was liut a 
iiioie hoiiouiable and easy wav of dying than what 
they weie almost suie of obtaining, seeing, as he said, 
they generally dejiended on coming all to the wheel 
at last, as indeed many of them did every day All 
these discoui'ses seemed to be made with such an air 
of dcspcratioii, and that he was touched with a mind 
sufficiently fired with courage for such an attempt, 
that when he upbraided the followcis of Cartouche 
with having abandoned him, coiitinr> to their solemn 
engagcnicnts, it (xiuld not be doubted that he would 
willingly have attempted it, and perhaps had resolved 
to do so, but was not able to bring the rest of the 
gang to join with him, though he had offered to lead 
them 

It was not without an unrommon passion that he 
discoursed of that matter , and when he entered into 
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the descnption of the manner how such an attempt 
was to have been ui;dei taken, it was observable that a 
kind of rage possessed him, and he was all ovei in- 
flamed to such a degrM as might easily show he had 
spirit enough for the undertaking, if it had been yet 
to be done And if we mav give eiedit to what is 
with assurance rcpoitcd of this Uizcau, he was not 
much bi'hind his great captain in the woist pai-t of 
Ins character, afl'ecting also to be made captain 
after him, which when he could not obtain he separ- 
ated himself from the giand gang, who robbc’cl in 
the streets of Pans, and on the road to Chnlons, and 
in the Forest of Oilcans , and taking the nioiciioith- 
cin and western parts of Fiance tor his station, he 
robbed chicflv in I’lcaidv, iii Normandv, and on the 
fiontiers of the Pajs Coii(|ms, attended with such a 
party of bold, desperate fellows like himself ns he 
found willing to follow him, and with wliom he com- 
mitted mam desperate villainies, and among the rest 
this horrid attack on the pooi English gentlemen, of 
which we shall speak by itself 

'J'lie time of Ins impiisonment was not so long ns 
that these tilings could he thus fully drawn fioni linn 
in his ordinary discourse , neither did he, as we ever 
could hear of, makcauv foimal confcs.sion in the man- 
ner here set down, though it is evident to many that 
coiivci>cd with him that the whole tenor of his coii- 
veisiation luii upon tliese things, and that his whole 
confession, tikeii after the last tortiiie, coiresponcled 
with them 

But the following account being communicated by 
a person of ci edit, who assured ns that he had several 
p.irticulaiN come to his hand of the wicked life of this 
Joseph Bi/eau which wcie not vet made public, and 
might be very instructing if they were left on lecord, 
we could not but be of the name opinion, and have 
therefore taken out such isirts as we found mosthkclv 
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to be acceptable to the world, the whole being too 
long even for a book of twice the extent of this short 
tract , we have, I sav, taken out some part of that 
large account to add to what we have from other 
hands. 

He says that this Joseph Bixeau acknowledged he 
had used the trade lung before Cai touche was heard 
of ; that the said Cai touche was at first but an undei - 
ling, a poor Ion -priced sti'cet-iunncr, a kind of a 
shop-lifter or pickpocket, and knew nothing of the 
matter, being only a disbanded foot-soldier, nuked 
and almost starved, when, merely for his bold, 
audacious spint, he was taken in, upon his hiiiiible 
petition, into the great society of gentlemen, as he 
called them, iiicaniiig the gang of highway robbers, 
who acted in a higher spheie of thievery, and 
had for some ycai-s plied the Forest of Orleans, 
the great rood to Italy, and the woods about 
Fontainebleau, where they robbed with security as 
well ns success, and were seldom attacked and never 
overcome 

He says he reflected upon Cartouche for, as he 
called it, forsaking that happy gang, his mind still 
hankenng after his old tiacle of petty larceny or 
little thieving in the streets of Fans, «licre, howevei, 
he, having seen the manlier of the gentlemen of the 
road, formed a new gang in his own way, and in 
time made himself master oi captain over them, and 
with whom he committed a gieat many horrid mur- 
ders, in which they were geiierally obliged, not only 
to kill those they robbed, but to mangle and cut in 
pieces the bodies of those they killed, so that they 
might not be know n, and many times to throw the 
piec'es or limbs of them into the Seine, that they 
might drive down the stream below the city, and 
then they were seldom heard of 

This trade, he says. Cartouche and his wretched 
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gang followed in Fans for something more than three 
} ears, dunng whirh time the city was a constant scene 
of hlood and rapine No man was safe in going 
abroad aftci candle-light, and especially no man was 
safe that leceived any considerable sum of money at 
the house or shop of any banquier (that is, merchant) 
or goldsmith, wliu h is, in English, banker, for he was 
sure to he watched and followed Then if they had 
no opportunity to attack the persons in that street 
while the money was about them, the house it was 
earned to was so stnetly watched that they were sure 
it could not be carried out again, and then they failed 
not to find ways and means to get into it at night , 
and it was very seldom, if they once got sight of a 
sum of money in the day, hut they found one way or 
other to come at it in the night 

All things, sa3 s our author, have then mendian, 
their ascension, and their declinations Cartouc he and 
his gang began to glow rich and foiinidable by the 
great success they met with, for thev mode pn/«s of 
exceeding value, even to the tune of fifty thousand 
livrcs, nay, a hundred thousand livres at a time This 
laised and increased the fame of their nianagi'ment to 
such a degree that at length, in short, the gcnlleinen in 
the forest mentioned nliovc began to think of going all 
to Fans to join themselves to Cartouche, and so make 
one body 

The thing was soon concluded, and a treaty or 
league, offensive and defensive, was made between 
them , so tlie outlying troop came all to Fans. But, 
adds oui autlioi, Cai touche would nevei yield that 
they should quite lay down the road-piactice, as he 
called it, for that, besides the city, they should often 
have intelligence: of good puichase to be made by 
those who plied in the ceiiiiitry He also thought 
it iiiigiit be of service to their common interest to 
have always a strong cavalry in their service, and to 
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have thirty or forty good horses at command for any 
emeigency that might offer 

This, says our author, I understand was Monsieur 
Bizeau's province for some time , and in this time 
thev attacked two tuiclies in the road from Orleans 
to Fontainebleau, though attended by a i-ctinue of 
fourteen gentlemen on horseback, aniciiig whom nei'e 
three of the gendannes with their whole mounting 
and arms, who yet they attacked with such vigour 
that, aitci a short but bluodv dispute, the fourteen 
gentlciiicii w<“re obliged to yield, two of the gendarmes 
heiiig wounded, and two of the gentlemen killed and 
three wounded, after which ’t is not to be doubted 
but the coaches, in which were only the ladies and 
the treasure, were moie easily plunderi'd Here, it 
seems, they not only took the money, but having a 
house of retreat not far oft, they drove the coaches 
thither, leaving the coachmen and postillions bound 
in the forest with the geiitleiiien . and as to the women, 
it seems they had then pleasure of them all night, 
when they acted some things with them which decency, 
says OUT autlior, dws not permit me to wiite 

It seems thev murdered none of them, though three 
01 four of the ladies, all disc onsolatc and enraged, pro- 
tested they had inuih lathei have been killed outright 
than be treated as they Iiad been Whether any one 
believed them or nut, says Uie autlior. that I did not 
inquire 

The booty they gaincil here was, it seems, very 
considerable , and as the iiitelligente of it came by 
cxpiess from Muiisicui Cai touche at Pans, so, says 
mil author, a ])i oportionablc sli.ire of it was faitri- 
fully reseivcd foi him and his company at Pans, and 
was at their better leisure tiansnnttcd thithei 

Bizcau, snvs the same author, received a shot in 
the side of his neck in that eiicouiitei, and a thrust 
with a sword, winch, entering first a thick belt which 
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he hod on, only glanced upon his side just above the 
hip, and did him but little hurt The shot in his 
neck had very narrowly missed the jugular ai tones, 
which, if it bad cut, might have snvra him from the 
wheel . but his time was not come, nor his wicked- 
ness filled up to its height 

They committed several othci notonous robbeiics 
in the south part of Fiance after this, ns pnrticulaily 
one upon five foreign gentlemen, with then servants, 
neai Pont a Beau Yoisin, whicii is a bndge over a 
small nver at the extremity of the King of Franco’s 
dominions, and which parts France from Savo\, and 
IS thcrefoie called by the name of Pont a Beau 
Voisin, oi the Budge of Good Neighbouihood 
Here, our authoi says, Bizeau, having but twelve 
men in his gang, was hard put to it , for the 
sti angers being Gcimans, and \ciy well armed, ns 
also theit scivants, and well mounted, defended 
themselves with gieat biaieiy, charging tbiee and 
tliiee m a rank, and not finiig till they came up to 
the teeth of the highway men, and then twice bieak- 
irig quite tluough them, wheeling nfterwanls about 
to then own body 

At the fii'st charge they made, says he, they dis- 
inountcxl two of the logues. their horses being killed 
under them, and yioundcd two other of the men, 
and yet r(>ceive(l no damage bv the file of the high- 
waymen Then the second lank of the gcmtleinen 
coming up to charge with the like fierceness and resolu- 
tion, Bizeau, says oui authoi, found his ineti bc>gan to 
waver, and looked as if they did not know whether 
they should run for it or receiie the fire, but he, 
giving a shout or huzza, and firing his fusee first to 
encourage them, they took heart and fought des- 
perately, too, in their turn, so that the gentle- 
men who mode the second charge lost one of their 
number, and could not break through as the other 
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had done, which di<)couraged them, and they were 
obliged to make their retreat as well as they could 
However, though they were repulsed, they were 
not yet mastei'ed , but the first rank who made that 
bold charge haiing again loaded their fusees, they 
drew up all in a line with two small intervals, and 
stood ready to receive the rogues if they came on 
As the highwaymen appeared resolute also, and 
seemed to be prepaniig foi a bold charge, the gentle- 
men, considenng that it was their money chiefly 
which the rogues aimed at, and that they had better 
part with it than run the hazard ot their lives, they 
lesolvcd to parley, and to oiler them a sum of money 
by way of capitulation, upon which one of the 
gentlemen advanced a ckinsidei able way from the 
icst, and waving a white handkerchief in his hand as 
a sign or flag of truce, desired to speak with one of 
the highwaymen, colling aloud to them 

Upon this one of the highwaymen came on, but as 
soon as the gentleman began to talk of dehvenng a 
sum of money, the rogue, with disdain, icpeating the 
words, “ A sum of money ’ " gave the gentlcinan a 
curse, and offered to have fired upon him with his 
fusee 

Unhappily for him his piece, snapping, did not go 
off, the flint perhaps being not gora, or from what 
other cause our author knew not , but upon that 
insult in breach of the truce, the gentleman fired 
upon him, and, as our author says, killed him upon 
the spot 

Bizcau upon this advancnis himself with a white 
handkerchief as the other hod done, and seeming nut 
to approve what the othei had done in presenting 
his piece while under a parley, came nearer, and made 
signs to the gentleman that he would not offer him 
any injury , so they revived the parley, and in a few 
words c».me to an agreement to accept of two hun- 
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dred pistoles, and the gentlemen to give their parole 
of honour that they would not cause any pursuit to 
be made after them in less than thiee days , so they 
marched off after having buried their comrade as 
well as they could, and their t«o dead horses. As 
to the gentleman who they thought had been killed, 
he was wounded with a shot in his leg and another 
in his arm, but was not dead, and went off with his 
friends to Grenoble. 

Our author tells us of several very bold things 
done by this Bizeau in the course of his highway 
war 1 that his party increased to threc-score men, all 
very well aimed and veiy well mounted Among 
these, he sa^s, they robbed three coaclies of the Duke 

de , the Spanish ainbas.sadoi, though he had a 

detachment of the king’s guards to attend them , 
that by a stratagem he found means to have coun- 
terfeit ordeiN sent to the commanding officer to let 
the coaches go foiward with only five tioopcrs, and 
that he should halt at a certain oridge till the duke 
himself came up, so joining the party which escorted 
the duke, that they might be the strongei till they 
were past .such a wood where, the onler suggested, 
there had some robbers appeared 

These orders, it seems, he got delivered him, for 
they were in writing, by a messenger habited exactly 
as the guards , perhaps, says he, even by one of the 
troop who was one of then spies, for they had such 
in ail the regiments which were posted at oi near 
that part of tlie country 

The offiier, says lie, entirely deceived, and not 
dreaming of any forgery, halted a.s he was directed, 
and instead of leaving five tnxjpeis with the coaches, 
mistook the figure for a figure of three, as perhaps 
might be designed, and, unluckily, sent but three 
tioopers with the coach, by which means the coaches 
were left naked, and were robbed, together with a 
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covered waggon which went with them, in which 
was great part of the ambassador's plate and some 
mono}’, though not so much of the latter as they 
expected 

During that whole summer, sa_\s our authoi, they 
robbed in Alsatia, on the fiontici's of Germany, and 
in the country between the Ithiiie and the Saar, 
and hero they met with very great booty, the Ger- 
man gentlemen flocking into France that year to the 
QuiiKanipoix P'air, as we called it, when the trade 
of stock-jobbing flounshed to such a degree at Pans 
as to summons all the gcutiy of Europe thither to be 
undone 

While they robbed in Pans all the foreigners that 
c«me thither, it was a kind of tacit allowance to 
Bi/.eau and his gang to do the like with those they 
met with going thithei , and our authoi is merry 
upon that subject, hinting that those who were 
robbed of their money before they came to Pans had 
the better of those who were not robbed till they 
came thither, for these, says he, lost only what 
they had about them, but those pawned their estates, 
drew bills, gave writings obligatory, and entered info 
a thousand unhappy snares faux pas, to the ruin 
of their. families and fortunes 

Here oui author launches out into several particu- 
lars. and gives an account of the fate of some good 
families in Lorraine, others in Alsatia, others in 
Switzerland and Gerinaiiv — how they bought up 
great quantities of the Mississippi stock at vast 
pnees, obliging themselves by bills accepted, and 
fatal instruments upon their estates, to pay for them 
111 so many days , all which iii a few months fell down, 
by little and little, to notliing at all, to the utter 
ruin of their estates , and his aceount of these are so 
many, and some of them so tugical, that it is well 
worth reading indeed But as they are too long for 
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this place, and not to our present purpose, we 
pass them over and return to ^ne affair in hand — 
I mean the farther adventures of this band of 
plunderers, who ranged over the whole country 
without control , for, indeed, the Government was so 
busv, the king so young at that time, and the regent 
so engaged ill other affaiis, that no care was taken 
about things of so small a consequence as a few 
highwaymen 

Rut though Bizcau and his comrades had such very 
good luck — for 1 think, says our author, they had 
plundered so many tiavcllem .is that they had gotten 
together six oi seven tiundied thousand livres in the 
common stock, — I say, though these handilti had 
such surpiising luck, yet Cartouche and his gang 
outdid them uidiiitely , tor as the paper negotiation 
givw up to such an incredible height tliat the like 
bad nevei been hcaid of iii the woiid, so there was a 
particular circumstance in that negotiation which 
exposed fieople, in a most uiiaccouiitHliIe maimer, to 
the depredation of thieves, pickpockets, muidereis, 
and the like This our author desciibes at large, 
with the nature and leason of it, we shall only 
abridge that account, and give it in a few words 
thus — 

I'he Mississippi Company, whose stock rose thus 
unaccouiitably high, was, as a compariv, \aung in its 
business, and not thoroughly established, new addi- 
tions and iiuorpoiating clauses and favours being 
added to it evciy day, such as the East India trade, 
the tobnccci faim, the dc'bts, the revenue, tlie bank, 
&c , by this means no Bd)Ustmeiit of stock being 
made, no books were kept, wheieiii every subsciibci 
might have had credit for his stock. 

Consequently, .as the subsciibers had no account in 
the Company’s books, so neitlier were the purchasers 
entitled, by those accounts, to credit lor the stcKk 
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they bought , in a word, thpy hept no transfer-book, 
in which the alienation of the iiglit of every man to 
the stock which he bought should be seen, or could 
be proved 

Instead of this, the first subscnbei's only had tickets, 
or receipts, nr certificates, call them as you will, given 
them, by which they were entitled to su much stock 
as those tickets did import , and as this ticket ran to 
themselves or the bearer, so the delnciiiig such ticket 
was all that the seller had to give, and all tliat the 
buyer of stock could demand upon payment of his 
money. 

Again, as these receipts had no ear-mark, no num- 
ber or figures of any kind othei than the day of the 
month when subscribed, and the quantity of stock 
they contained, so they could not be particularly 
known again or described, in short, he that had 
parted with a hundred thousand downs for stotk 
had nothing to show for it, or to entitle him to de- 
mand it of the company, but these bits of paper, 
which were the pro|x;rty of the bearer and ot nobody 
else. So, by consequence, if any inaii lost his pa]>ei 
he lost his money, and that iirecoverably , he could 
not so much as cry it, nor could any man that found 
it, were he honestly inclined to lestorc it, ever know 
who was the right ow iicr, except by the circumstance 
of the pocket-book or papei m which it might be 
wrapped up 

Hence nothing was more frequent m the middle of 
the humes of the Umncampoix Street than to see 
men i-unniiig and staling ticiiii one to another, con- 
founded, and 111 a muniicr distracted, one having lost 
his pocket-book, othei-s their letter-cases, othci's their 
table-books with their papers in them , and when- 
ever such things happened, it was a million to one 
odds that they ever heard of them again. 

The sum of the matter is this, that, in a word, this 
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circumstance of the papeis was the eiicouiagemeiit of 
the robbers, and the raising the fame of Cnrtouilie 
and his company , for now to get the paper of a 
stock was to get the stork, let it amount to what 
sum so ever, to pick a pocket and draw out a 
pocket-book was to get an estate, and it was a 
frequent thing to have some gcntlcnien in the 
crowd whose veiy pocket-books were worth many 
millions. 

Ill this woik Cui touche was successful] v entered, 
and, if we may believe our author, he had such strange 
luck, that what with stealing in this manner several 
papers, and the rise oi advance of the pnee upon 
those papers while they weie in his hand, he was at 
one certain time master of many millions of livres in 
money and paper, nor did he, like other traders, 
endeavour to amass a bulky estate in the papew 
themselves, but after Uie pnee was nsen to two 
thousand per cent he prudently sold off and turned 
all into ready money 

And now, could his insatiable thirst of money have 
known any bounds, he Iiad a happy opportunity in 
his hand to have withdiawn himself, not out of the 
wicked trade only, but out of the kingdom of France, 
and coiisequeiitlv out of the i-each of justice, and so 
have lived in a figure infinitely alxive what he could 
ever have expected in the world . for he might have 
earned off' above an hundred thousand pounds sterling 
in specie, and no man that hod been injured by him 
had ever known who had done it, or he ever been in 
the reach of jiunishnieiit for his loguenes, at least in 
this world 

But his fate was in'evocable, and the scaffold and 
the wheel waited for him, by an appointment that 
could by no means be diverted , so he went on from 
wieked to worsl, till at lenglh his name became 
famous, and the world has been filled with his his- 
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tory, of which, for that reason, we shall say no more 
at this time 

To return to our other captain thief, who was now 
coming; forward apace, and who had pci haps been 
then os famous, had he not been eclipsed only by 
Cai touche The fame, as is said above, of Cartouche’s 
success biouglit almost all l}i/,eau’s tioop to desert 
him, who run away to Quiiicainpoix in Pans , and at 
length Ih/cau himself followed the course of fame, 
and went thither also 

Till now, sa\s oui nuthoi,tbe conduct of Cartouche 
had been adiniiably dcxteious, subtle, and wary to the 
last dcgice, and so well had he managed, that not- 
witlishinding his .successes wcic so maiiv, and his en- 
tei prises so gicat, jet he was nuvei detected — no, 
not once Some of his people and dependents were 
indeed catched in the fact, and roecivc>d their rewaid , 
jet so faithful wcie they to him, or so ignorant of 
his tiuo name, for he went bj several names, that 
none of them c\or accused him — no, not upon the 
rack , and this caused us to obserie, as above, how 
fan nn 0])poi tunitv he had to have left off the trade, 
and to have niacle his retreat from the woild, as other 
wealthy inei'c hunts do 

We ore now to supjiosc all his cavalry, ns I callc'd 
them, disinouiitc'd, and the road In-ing left free, the 
whole ti oop eiitci cd into the 'crvu'c' ot Monsieur Car- 
touclic, and lli/cau hiiiiself among the ivst, on which 
cx'casioii our author makes this paiticular resnark 
Now, says he, tlic scene al tei cd in Pai is, for Cartouche 
and his f'olloweis performccl their part by sleight 
of hand, and with acliiiirable ait got men’s papers, 
and that, .as above, wees their inonov, and the losers 
were only robbed, that is, pcihajis, i uincd and undone 
But Ih/eau and his ])cc>ple unclci stood not that part 
of the tiacle They had no cunning , they knew liow 
to give the muzzle of the pistol in a man’s face and 
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say, “Stand and deliver,” but they did not know 
which way to dive into then pockets, and, by true 
sleight of hand, to whip oif a pocket-book or a letter- 
case 

To make themselves amends for this deficiency, Car- 
touche supplied them, says our author, with settei's and 
winkers, as the thici cs’ cant calls them — a sort of peo- 
ple who made it then business to natch the maikct, 
and see who sold and who bought the papens (for this 
was justly called a paper traflii), and to give intima- 
tion where they were to be found 

The consequence of this intelligence was, that when 
a gentleman had sold a ])apci' stiK'k, as it was called, 
and leceivcd the iiioiie\,thcv nevei lost sight of him, 
till, if possible, they came at the money, whether with 
blood or witliout it Foi example — 

If the gentleman went off with company to a 
cabaret (tavoi n), oi to any eating-house to dfinner, they 
followed, to be sure, and finding some pretence or 
other, they would, as soon as it was dark, send for 
him out into anotlici loom, and making a sliaiii of 
business, collar him at once, and stnppmg him of 
what he had about him, leivve him almost stningled 
and unable to call out fni some tune, so that they 
were suie to be gone off clear with the booty 

If this was not the case, and it was not found prac- 
ticable to get him fioin his company, then they 
watched him lioine, and if it was in the sheet they 
found an oppoitunity lo sei/e him, whethci on the 
Font Neuf, the Place des \i< tones, or any otliei con- 
lenient place They chopped in ii|K)ri him, and then 
he was sure to be niuidci'eti, and pcihaps thrown into 
the Seine, and many iiistaiiccs were to be found of 
this part of the practice at that time of day, noi did 
they ever show any mercy as we can hear of 

if neither of these weie found pnu tic able, then the 
gentleman possessed of the money was followed home 
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to Ws house, and there he had some chances for his 
money which before he had not , and, first, it was 
then inquired whether none of their outlying friends 
were placed in that house, that is to su^, such as were 
placed as servants but wei'e spies, to give notice when 
any booty was brought into such houses, and when it 
went out and where , or such as were thrust into 
houses by sleight |ust for the occasion, namely, to 
open a door or window in the night, and let the gang 
in to nfle the house. 

In most or all these cases they seldom executed 
their designs without blood, for the b6oty they hod in 
pursuit was generally so great, and the method of 
coming at it was naturally so violent, that there was 
no remedy but to murder the pt-rsous they attacked , 
and they were, indeed, almost obligcil to this butchery 
by necessity , for that there was too miieli difficulty 
in coming at the ptize if the person had life left to 
struggle for it oi a voice to cry out, whu h, in a city 
so populous os that of Pans is, would not fail to bring 
help instantly aliout them They were theiefore 
obliged eithei immediately to cut the person's tbi-oat 
or to throw a handkerchief nlxiut his neck, oi at one 
blow to kncxik him down and then despatch him, or 
they would be surrounded with people, and the 
soldiers, who were appointed on that extraordinary 
occasion to be always patrolling in the streets, would 
be upon them 

These things made Pans indeed be a dismal place 
to live in , nothing but known poverty was a piotec- 
tion, nothing but bixiad daylight and the open street 
a secuiity, so that, after some time, those who were 
charged with great sums transacted nothing but m 
pnvate, mode no bargains in the Quincampoix but by 
whisper, and, as it were, in secret, oi by appointed 
retirement to proper places In a word, a general 
wanness possessed mankind, niid they seemecT to be 
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afraid of c\ery one they met, they seemed to take 
everybody that did but look at them to be a thief, 
and to clap their- hands immediately to the pocket 
where the letter-case lay if any man that they did 
not know name but near them 

It was not, indeed, likely that such a trade as this 
could hold long In the middle of their success the 
pnee of their stocks began to fall, and the paper 
tiaffic sunk apace, till at last, as ac all know, the 
nature of the thing changed, the shaies Were all 
registered, books and offices kept as in England to 
declaie the property of things, and this put a full 
stop to the tiade of robbing jieople of their papers. 

In the middle of it all, too, their famous leader, 
Caitouche, was taken and brought to justice, and 
with him fell the most audacious, foitunate rogue 
that ever carried on so blai’k a tiade What fol- 
lowed his being appisihendcd, and how he behaved , 
what influence it had u{K>n the whole gang, and how 
he (Cartouche) was prosecuted by the lieutenant of 
the police , tortureef, chained upon his attempt to 
escape, and at lust broke alive on the whc‘el , all that 
part IS made public alix-ady, iioi does it lelate to this 
part of oui story 

Cartouche had indeed a hardship in the latter part 
of his time, if oui author gives a tiuc ludgment of 
things, as we believe he dcxis, for that his name by 
an accident being discuvcied by one of his gang who 
was executed, and that he was the captain of the 
whole gang, ever after that, whatever great villainy 
was performed, it was cxnistantly placed to his ac- 
count, and he bex^ame notonous for cniiies that 
indeed he had no hand in , for after Bizcau and his 
party came into Pans, they did not only act, as is 
ali'CMy obscived, by other and diHenng measures 
than Cartouche hod done, but they acted also in 
particular gangs and eonipuiies, neither depending 
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upon nor in concert with him, nor with one another, 
every one pursuing his own game, and taking in the 
assistance of any other only as necessity or want of 
help obliged him to it , noi did they any more share 
the booty tlicy made aftci that among the whole 
laxly 111 short, it broke up the soticty in a great 
measure, and though Pans was not at all iclicved, 
but was rather fuller of lobbers than ever, yet they 
Were not so potent in making great attempts as when 
thej acted in troops, iioi foi some time were there 
any great rohbeiics committed upon the highway 
However, as is said above. Cartouche had the fame 
of all . every villainy lay at his door, nay, the very 
soiiety of logues were called by his name, and are so 
to this time, for if you would desciibc a haidencd, 
desperate loblicr, he is called a C.irloiichean , and 
this mode him not only faic the worse when he was 
taken, but it made his d.uigei the greater, and the 
Government the more bcsit upon taking him, setting 
a price upon his head, and waylaving him in eveiy 
cornel, so that aftei that he sixin fell into the hands 
of (nstiec, and mode his ex't as we have heard 

But now, says our authoi,}ou are to suppose Car- 
toudie has had the loup de ffrace, and is gone, but 
the gangs of logues were so fai fioiii being separated 
otliei than as above, oi diiiiinishcd in their nnnibei's, 
that they ratliei nieieased , and though the paper 
booties which foimerly were made in the Quincain- 
poi\ Street were ceased, yet we still heard of mui- 
deis and robbenes in the streets, breaking up houses 
and the like, as much and moic than cvci 

F.ime, busy in new inventions, mustered up new 
leadcis of the trexjp every day, and for some time 
aftei. every thief that was taken was called Car- 
touche’s successor in the toinniand, and had the title 
of captain , but this, our author assui^ us, was a 
vulgar erroi, and that, after C’artouche, they never 
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had any commander-in-chief or leader, but the whole 
body separated, and they wandcicd about in seaicli 
after pun base as fate and their own vigilance 
directed 

This, says our author, brings me to a moi-e partic- 
ular inquiry after the fortunes of Monsieur Bizcau, 
who. 111 reality, ought much moic to hn\e been the 
talk of the w(>rld than Cartouche, as well by being a 
highwayman long hefon^ him, as that he continued 
so much loiigei 

Caitoiuhe being dead, sa\s our author, and the 
paper tiiiffic sunk, os is said, Ih/eaii continued but a 
short while in IWis , though, while he did stay there, 
he says, he committed seieral nihbenes, particulaily 
taking the I’ontNcuf foi his station Here, says he, 
one night, watching Ins opjiorlLimty , he attacked a 
cci tain person of quality in his couch going home 
with foui flambeaux and a suitable retinue Ri/caii, 
says he, had twelve siout fellows with him, and fiixt 
he began by causing an artiflcial stop in the way by 
a cart oi caiTiage, of which, thev said, one of the 
wheels was hroken, and Bizcau’s men seemed to be 
busy about it, us if they had Ix'loiiged to the ■ art , 
the gentleman’s sei vaiits interiiicsldling to make way 
for their lord, they first picked a quan-el with them, 
and two or three of them were knockisl down in an 
instant , the next moniGnt the loid, or whatevei he 
was, found all his foui flambeaux wci-c dashed out 
and tossed into the Seine, and one of his men with 
them , that instant a bold fellow letting his lordship 
know he had a pistol in his hand, steps up to the 
coach, and demands his money and his watch, and 
assures him upon immediate delivery all shall be 
well, otherwise his men shall be every one tossed over 
the rails into the Seme, and his honour pass his time 
not at all to his satisfaction 

This person of quali^ oiii author does not name, 
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only calls him the Count de , hut adds that he 

gave them gtxid « oi-ds, finding what hands he was in, 
and delivci^ his gold watch set with rubies, value 
SIX hundred pistoles, and about three hundred pistoles 
in money, his fordship having liad better luck at a 
gaming-house that night, from whence they watched 
him, thnii he had on the Pont Neuf 

It miglit be added that while this was transacting, 
and to divert the soldiers who were upon the patrol 
that night, and had their post in that quarter, another 
small gang of Bizeau's gentry made a broil of their 
ow n in a stieet hard by, and two of them officiously 
called off the patrol in great haste as if there was 
muidei comniittiiig in the next street. The soldiers, 
easily deluded, matched fuiiously to the place, wherh 
they found a great crowd gotten together , but the 
fray was over, and the logues had mingled themselves 
so effectually with the mob that they were not to be 
found , so the soldiers went bock to the Pont Neuf 
just tune enough to know that they came too late. 

So easy is it for a gang of aitful rogues to delude 
the most vigilant eves in some contriveil cases where 
the igiioiont party has no thought of oi guess at the 
design.- Had the commanding oifiicr at that time 
had pre.sencc of mind enough to have marched with 
a pai t,of his troop, oi had he, which was more his 
proper work, kept his post, and detached a pai-ty 
of his men to see what was doing in the next street, 
TCrhaps he had saved the person of quality from his 
disastei, and discovei-ed also that he was imposed 
upon , but the cunning logues, repiesenting the 
other fray as a matter of iiiiportancc, that there was 
a strong paity of Cartoucheans, and that the inhabi- 
tants weie frighted to the last degree, and begging of 

them for the love of G and the Blessed Virgin to 

hnng the guards immediately — this specious story, 
and well told also, you will ea-sily grant might delude 
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any man, and the officer not teeing into it was not so 
much blamable for his credulity, os it was called 
at that time , for, says oui author, the officer was 
severely repnmonded, and not without the interces- 
sion of good friends, and perhaps some money also, 
escaped losing his commission. 

Our author's farther account of their adventures 
contains a great variety of little attempts upon pri- 
vate persons in the streets, and some foot-pad lob- 
benes on the two roads near Pans most partuularlv 
frequented by gentlemen and persons of quality, 
namely, the roacl to Versailles and that to Meudon 
but neithei of these being frequented as formerly 
when the king hod his court at the first and the 
dauphin at the latter, they made no great purchase 
there, and, in short, their cumpan\ began to decline 
apace 

One story our authoi relates whidi seems very par- 
ticular and divei'ting, and with which I shall conclude 
this part of their histoiy They had observed, or 
had intelligence by their spies, that a certain young 
gentleman in Pans frequented two particular houses, 
both remarkable foi the several vices the} promoted, 
VIZ , one a gaming oidiiiai}, tlie other a bawdy-house 
They had, it seems, a c’ertain account of this gentle- 
man, that if he had Imd luck at play he always went 
away mute and nielancholy, and walked directly home 
to his lodgings, where, 't is to be .supposed, he spent 
the houi-s 111 giving sent to his passions and rage for 
the loss of his nionev . but, on the other hand, if he 
had been winner, and hod gcHid luck at piny, he went 
away airy and brisk, humming a song as he went, and 
his course was always direi'tly to the bawdy-house, 
whei% he had a fille de joie, as they call them in 
Fans, who he took a particular pleasure to converse 
with 

This house was kept, it seems, by an old lady pro- 
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curess, in English called a bawd, who earned on a 
ier> considerable trade that wa\, and who was, it 
may be supposed bv what followed, very rich. The 
gang having observed tbe gentleman’s constant prac- 
tice, as before, had now no more occasion to set a 
man to wait nlxive to know whether he had good 
or bad luck at plav, but they set one to watch his 
posture when he came out, and if they heard that he 
came singing downstairs, and called a coach to go 
towards the p’aiibourg St Gerinaiiis, for there the 
lady dwell, they then knew very well how it had 
fared with liim at plav 

It happened one night that this gentleman hod 
had bctlcr luck than ordiiiaty, and had won an ex- 
traoidiiiarv sum, and as his mirth had increased wifh 
his money, he came talking all the way downstairs 

thus, “Trois (ciit pistoles mr I) ,” adding his 

oath, that is, “Thine huncired pistoles, by ," 

and this over and o\ci again a great many times, and 
loud enough to Ik* heard, for, till his man brought a 
coach, he clid the same as lie stixid at the door 

'I'he coach being called, he drove diicctly to the 
I'aubourg St Germains to the old house where he 
Used to be iiiciiy But the gang liad their notice so 
cailv, fhat, tiulv, they were at the house before him , 
and ns they had put on the appeal mice of gentlemen, 
three of them were adniittcm, and had taken up a 
loom next to the place whcie they knew he usually* 
went, and having gotten two or thiee ladies with 
them, they pretended to lie vciy meiiy and called for 
music, and huon aftci went to dancing, an, peihaps, 
was the custom 

After some little tunc, and liefore their music, in 
came the gentleman, and, accoidiug to his usual 
trade, had his lady, too, brought to him into the 
loom where he used to lie, and they began to be very 
merry too, 
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Tlie lady ‘iiins very fine, and she entertained him 
tvith a song, and thus matters went on very well for 
some time, till both grilles had been at supper, and 
after that, ns usual, it was supposed, the gentleman 
was treating his Luly with a different repast 'J^hen 
the fellows thought it was their time to act , so they 
bolted into the luoiii just when they were in the 
height of their enjoynients, and one of them eaiiic in 

singing, “ Trois cent pistoles, par U >” just os 

the gentleman had taught them 

The >oung spaik, angiv and provoked to be sui- 
pnsed in that posture, starts up and flies to his 
sword , but they were too iiiinble for him there, and 
closing in with him, told him thej' were sorry to 
internipt him in his sport, but that thcv only de- 
sired to boirow the three hundred pistoles of him, 
which he had won of an honest gentleiiian of their 
ac(]uaintaiicu at the Gios Raisins in I^a Rue de St 
Denis — that is, at the Bunch of Grapes in St 
Denis’s Street — and that upon his restoiing that 
sum to them they W'oiild leave him and his mistress 
to go on with then game 

The joung gentleiiian was a iii.iii ol couiage, and 
began to struggle to get room for his swoid, but 
they soon let him know it wa-s to no puipose, and 
showing their pistols, ns also setting a swoid’s point 
to his thioat, he submitted, and Ix-gan to capitulate 
All this while the young Venus lay trembling in 
the very posture they found her . for though it ex- 
posed her to the utmost, being cjuite undressed, vet 
they had chaiged hei to he slcx.k-still, oi Jse they 
hail given then woids to cut hci open most decently. 

In a word, the gentleman pulled out two hundrra 
and fifty of the pistoles and delivered them, but 
owned that being indebted to the old matron, the 
mistress of the- house, who often lent him money for 
his play, lie paid hei foity pistoles, and that his 
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dosj) having not had any part of her usual pension, 
he had given her the otheV ten pistoles. 

lliey appioved his honesty^ they said, and asked 
him if the old lady had given him a receipt for them, 
which he owned she had “ Very well, sii,” said one 
of them, “ then you are discharged ” Upon this, 
obliging the gentleman to make no noise in the 
house, and placing one of their company to see him 
perform it, the other going into the next room, 
called for the old lady, who readily coining up, they 
told her that she must lend them fifty pistoles 

The old matron laughed at them at first, but find- 
ing them insist upon it, she then pleaded poverty, and 
that she had not so much in the world But they 
presently convinced hci that they knew she hod just 
Detore received the forty pistoles of the gentleman, 
and they did not doubt but she could find ten more 
upon a little seaich , if not, they told her they would 
help her look foi them 

Then she smelt what they were, and fell a-scolding 
at them, and then to crying, and made as if she 
would cry out for help , lait they let het know also 
that she hod no more to do but to be quiet or they 
would burn her house down and throw hei into the 
fire ' So the old bawd submitted, too, and brought 
them the money, though with n great deal of diffi- 
culty, and they made her sensible that it was a great 
favour that they did not go with her and take all 
they could find The story is embellished by our 
author with some lewd pranks they played also with 
the gentlenian's mistress, who they had caused to he 
stark naked before them all the while they were 
plundering him and the matron of their money , but 
those things, as too gross for our relation, we pur- 
posely omit, oui business being of a more serious 
nature 

This stoiy, it is said, has many other parbciilars also 
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with relation to the fiddlers they had sent for, who they 
tied neck and heels, and stopped their mouths, so that 
they could make no music, either base oi treble, as 
also the young whoi'es they had called up fur then 
own use, who they gagged, stripped naked, and tied 
them to the fiddlers iii a posture not fit to be named 
Seveml other tneks they plaved also with the old bawd 
and ber maid, which we shalf not enter into here , only, 
that they stnpped them all stark naked, because they 
should not follow them into the street and raise a cry 
after them, swearing to them that if they offered to 
open a window to cry out tbev would shoot them at 
the window, or <onic back and cut then throats As 
for the gentleman, they used him tivilly, but at parting 
asked his leave to bind him and his mistress togcthei 
in the same postui'e they found them iii, which though 
they might soon untie, yet nut soon enough to make 
any pursuit after them , and in this postuie, says our 
author they left the whole family 

Had all their depi-edations licen made with such an 
air of good-humoui and mirth as this was, there would 
hove been much less to have been said against them 
Rut whateier moved them to the plrasnutn of that 
day’s fiolic our author diK-s not sa^ , but this is (iitaiii, 
that they cai i led on their tinde of lobbei v, both before 
and after, inoie like savages and hutcheis than men 
boin among Christians, and, as our authoi relates 
things, nothing has evci been acted with so iiiiich 
barbarity and unnatural cruelty in our age 

Few of then robberies in the sheets of Pans were 
committed without inurdeniig the pcisoiis hcfoiethey 
robbed them , and so many people have ot late been 
iiiurdeml in that citv, without nnv discov'crv of the 
persons acting in it, that eveiylKidy concluded at last, 
if a man was inurdcnKl, the Cartouchcaiis had done it 
Seveial of these inutders, oui autlior adds, have 
been confessed at the whes.'!, and on the rack, when 
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the miinnHl hms bcicn just ^oing to execution for 
other iTinics , and nifjsl of those penitents have been 
of the gang' of these fellows who Hizeau had so long 
been coniiTncd with 

Note, our author sa\s, Bizeaii would neser sutler 
himself to lie called the (aptam oi Icadci of these 
gangs upon any account, remein ben ng the coiiseciuence 
of that vanity in Cai'touche, who, had he not affected 
the stjlc of coiiiniand, and taken upon himself to be 
the lender and t aptam of the wliolc htaly, had not 
been singled out in the confessions of those who came 
to the suiftold, nor Ix'cti singled out by the officei's of 
justice so as to bend then whole application to the 
apprehending of hirn 

But Bi/caii kept himself eonc'caled bv his declining 
the name and aiithontv of the c.-iptuin, and yet, per- 
haps, had as niiuli the direction of things ns c\ei 
Cartouche hiniscOt had 

The tiiiii of times, as I haie said, now separated 
the roblicrs, and, ns is oliscrved, smne took to one part 
of I'Yance and some toniiothei , hut Bizeau, of whom 
we arc now writing, chose the noi tli part, \jz., the 
prenmec of Piciudy.the Isle of France, and tlie fron- 
tiers of the l’n\s Coiic|uis,thisl)eing a part with which, 
it seems, he had Ik-cii most acquiunteci He had with 
him his iiNUol iiuniher, and which he seldom exceeded , 
and even these he often dividcHl into two gangs, as we 
shall sec hereafter 

111 this new division of the country among them, 
Bizeau, say sour written Rcx'ount,gol acquainted with 
tlie lx: Fobs res oi Ixj Fevies, a family or lac-e of 
1 ogiies w ho, as il .ipjicars by the s-ninc author's account, 
line! lived by tlie scout or plundci for some years, nncl 
particularly during the late wai , the eldest of them, 
with his father, Jaque-s le Fehvie, were sutlers, it 
seems, in the French ciuiip during the several cam- 
paigns of the last war m Fl.uideis 
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There were, it seems, three brothers of them, John 
Baptist le Febvre, Lewis le Febvre, and Peter le 
Feovre The two former me called vintners, that is 
to say, m English, victuallers, or ale-house keepers . 
the latter callra himself jeweller, that is also, in Eng- 
lish, a cutler or toy- man. 

This gang of rogues, says he, were rathei equal than 
inferior to Bizeau m their villainies, and had been of 
full as long standing in their robbeiies as he, though 
of a differing nature , for, as oui author says, they 
were bicd up in tlie army, and yet weie not soldiers, 
but sutlers. — that is to say, were, by the nature of 
their business, thieves and murderers , for those sort 
of fellows aie bred to cruelty and blood, and that in 
tlie worst manner of practice in the world, namely, 
they follow the camp, without any business oi em- 
ploy, ivs our blackguaid boys in England used to do, 
and whenever any action happens between the ainnes 
on either side, or between the detachments or parties, 
while the soldiers aie engaged in the service, and 
being under command, cannot stir fioni their lanks. 
these rogues strip and plunder the dead bodies, and 
many innocent gentlemen, not only before they are 
dead, but who, if they did not fall into their nieiei- 
less hands, would recover of their wounds 

We need not enter farther into a description of this 
liai barons race of [leople, or of their bloody employ- 
ment , 'tis plain, and known to nil that used the army, 
that as soon as any soldier or officer was wounded and 
had fallen, the sutlers' boys, and women, such as troop 
always about and after the camp, would run in upon 
him like so many vultures at then prey, to hale and 
strip the clothes off from the dead body, and if they 
were not quite breathless, they were soon mode so by 
the bloody hands of these wretches 

Nor was their practice upon the enemy only, run- 
ning in among the thickc>t of the fighting soldiers, 
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fearlcHh of the shot, '^huh as thick as hail, or of 
the blow ■>, whi(h often liffht on them , but even the 
wounded iiion of their own side were sci veil in the same 
kind, and thi-t with equal enicltv, if they had the 
same opportiiiiitv , and this ninile a (gentleman who 
hail icasoM to hi- well iiujiiuiiitL-il with those things 
say that the sutlers' Ijoys and the soldiers’ whores 
destioved more men than tlie battle , that the soldiers 
wounded one another indeeil, but these killed them , 
for that, whuieici they came, there was \eiv rarely 
anyliody that was wounili-d and stripjied that ever 
rettivensl , nor was any to be found among the 
woiindeil that had aiiv breath in them, if the sutleis 
and the women had liecii aiiioujU' them 

Of this wreti lied gang what lould be expeited hut 
a crew of ruHi.nis, who licing eaiU, limn then very 
childhoiKl, dremhed in blood and lianlened a^inst the 
cues and eiitieaties of the niisciahle, deaf to all the 
most moving expostulations, and stiaiigeiw to pitv and 
wimpassion, were npenwl up fm all manner of cruelty, 
and the more bloody any undertaking was hkelv to 
be, the more sniLible to then nntuiu and ini-linntioii r 
Much this family of Die Ia: Febiii-s oie represeiiteil 
to be by the author alane mentioned, and, indeed, he 
sets them out ns the most wicked, the most terrible, 
iiiid the vilest irew in the woild, nhmdoneil to every- 
thing that was base and horrid, lohbeis of the woist 
and most bailiaions kind, who yet, hv the iniquity of 
the times, were suftercsl in the iiriiiv, where, iindei 
pretenioof exeivising then lapnic and cruelty only on 
the eiiciiiv, they were toiiiiivcd at and icinanied un- 
punished, but yet were such ics, in the common ex- 
pcHtntion of niniikiiid, would leitniiily ripen up to the 
ivhc>el oi the giillow s ^ 

It IS to the cmcl disposition of those iiuirdenng 
brethren that our nuthnr lavs the bland of the in- 
human aetious whiih Hi/e.ui amt one ot the 1^ Fubvi-es 
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were executed for, and says that he was assured they 
were the men that voted in the short consultation 
they held at the time of the robbeir to have them all 
Allied, which Bizeau did not at all think of before 
It IS true, Bi/eau himself does not lay it upon them , 
lu his confession, nor was there any occasion for it, 
because he was not interrogated upon that head , 
but we relate it from the same authority, supposing 
that person to have it from some who inquired wither 
into the particulars of the tragedy 

With this society Bizcau, wiekcd enough before, 
and bloody too, though now likely to be much woi'se, 
kept a close eoriospondeiue, and as they gave each 
other constant intelligeiue of everv thing worth com- 
municating fui their mutual ailvaiitage, so they often 
joined their fortes together, where the booty, in their 
view, appeared to be too strongly guarded for them , 
and 111 such case it was to be obserxed, says our 
authoi, that they very seldom shunned any entei- 
pnse for the hazaid of it, or balked a home charge, 
though they found the persons resolute, and in a 
good posture to resist 

This chameter, says he, is more particularly due 
to Bizcau , for as to l^e Febxre, he does not give 
him the title of a brave man at all, but rather of a 
base, low-spinted niurderei, who had impudence 
enough to be bloody, but not courage enough to 
fight , that would murder a man in the dark, and 
when 111 his hands at meix'y, but duiwt not look a 
man in the face swoid in hand 

In a H'oid, here were two of the worst fellows that 
God suffered to live come together in the persons of 
Joseph Bi/eau and Peter Ic Febvrc , and sad was it 
foi tbe poor gentlemen that aftei wards fell into their 
hands, for the like bloodhounds in human shape were 
narce to be found iii the world 

We have now a long detail of their wicked actions 
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to desfTibe, wp mean >nich as thpv rommitted after 
they caitic together on the fioiitiers of the French- 
conquered couiitiiPi, thiitisto •eiv, in Picardy, Artois, 
and 1 lainault, and on the road from I’ai is to Cambray 
,and Lisle, foi these wcie the parts they pliefl most 
in , blit we must lie content to shorten our account, 
and leave many of out authoi's longest stories quite 
out, as we did befoie 

One time we find them balked and disappointed , 
and that is an cMdeiicc, as ts said ahoic, that Bi^eaii 
was not now matched with siith stout fellows as he 
had with him at the Pont Iteau \oisin, in Dauphiny , 
that Ills compaiiy now u,is as bloody hut not ns hinve, 
as willing but nut as \entiirous , in shoit, that they 
were rntliei ciniel than bold and stout Tlie case was 
this — 

'I'hcy had intelligence, sa\s oui author, of a great 
booty upon the load lletween Anas and Amiens, being 
SIX gciitleiueii in a postihaisc and a co.uh, with only 
two sets ants to attend them, that there were some 
Dutch iiicrchaiifs among them, w lio had accepted bills 
about t hem, payable at Pans, foi a Lonsideriiblesum, 
tlie bills having been negiitiated at laslc, .ind fully 
endorsed , that they had, besides, a good lound sum 
of inoney'witli tlieiii 

I'Vbvic, who, it seems, lind fiist had notice of 
anothei booty, wliieli was also very coiisiderahlc, 
was gone away directly to Lisle, resolving to lie 
there rciuly, so that he iniglit be suie not to fail, 
and bad sent an c\pic!ss to IjC Uizcau, who was 
stationed at Pcmtoise, to ad\mice upon the road 
to meet him, and Ia‘ l)i/ean, who had intelligenc-e, 
bv aiioLhei hand, of this second pii/e, hod at the 
same time sent I a! Febire nitoimation and ap- 
pointed to meet linn at a villagp called Toutencour, 
on the road from Arrah to Amiens, and neai the 
latter , but they were now so remote that, 
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word, they could not think it possible to meet, so 
either party prosecuted their several designs upon 
their own strength 

Le Febv] e had only his two brothers and two other 
men with him, and were but ill horsed, neither being, 
indeed, owoutrcd more like what they were, viz , 
rogues, than what they endeavoured to look like, 
namely gentlemen Howevei, he resolved upon the 
attempt, and os he had learned the exact time 
when the gentlemen set out, he put himself on the 
way about two hours before them The gentlemen 
he had in Ins view were only two, the one a commis- 
saiy's son and the other a merchant, lioth of Lisle. 
They tiavellcd together in a postchaise, with two ser- 
vants on hoiscback , and the booty which they had 
about them, and which Le Fcbvrc Iiad notice of, was 
very considerable — no less, says our authoi, than 
two thousand pistoles in gold 

The intelligciKe which Febire had both of the 
money and the persons that had it was yery exact, 
but when he came to view them upon the road, he 
found he was mistaken as to their numbei , for that 
being iciy wary, and knowing the charge they had 
about them, they had mounted five men more for 
their security, so that thev were no less than seven 
men, well armed, besides the two gentlemen in the 
chaise, and they hod each of them a fusee in the 
chaise besides then pistols 

Le Febvie had another misfortune too, says our 
account, namely, that showing himself upon the way, 
though without any appeal ance of oiFunng anything 
to the {company, the postman, or dnver of the post- 
chaise, knew him Now, as wdioever knew him Knew 
him to be a rogue, the fellow gave notice to the 
gentlemen, letting them know both who he was and 
that his chaiuctcr was that of a notorious villain, 
though thev did not know him as a highway 
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robber, for be had but very lately taken up that era- 
ploynieiit, and was not inueh known in it at that time. 

However, the ^ntlcnien pul tlieniselves immedi- 
ately into a posture of defence, and Febcre easily 
saw theie was no good to be done with them with- 
out more Htrengtii , so he rode off, not having given 
them the least reason to suspci’t that he ever in- 
tended anything against them, exiept what pro- 
cecaled from Ins geiieml chamctei, winch of itself 
was siuh as made all men that knew him expect 
Nomething or other that was nnsihievous 

Ia: I'C'bvie, says oni niithoi, went off with secrecy, 
making no show of his design, but lode with all ex- 
pedition towiiids SI Oilier, intending to communi- 
cate Ins ciiciinistaiucs there to anothei logue of the 
gang, who he e\[iectc><l to lind there with some at- 
tendants who he knew were always ready for iins- 
(bief, and who h(> is.s.olvcd to take with him to 
strengthen his company, and so to meet the gentle- 
men again the next da\,he having already had an 
exact account of the route which they were to go, 
where they would lie eceiy night, and the like 

When fie came to St Uiiiei he found, to his great 
inoitificatioii, that not only the man he came to look 
fell was gone ahioail, but that .ill liis party were out 
with him He presriillv loiicludeil it was upon some 
enterprise of the like nature, and inc^uiniig of a cei- 
tain female agent which he knew was always trusted 
with those secrets, she gave him an aeeount of the 
message' which had lieen sent lioin Lc Bi,ieau, and of 
all the particulai and how a inessengei had been 
likewise' sent to liiiiiself on the same account 

In this jieiplexitv lie knew not what to do, but 
calling a shoit I'ouluil with his two wickcsl hixithers, 
they resolved to shift then horses and clothes, that 
when the gciitleiiicn should see them again they 
might not be known, and to follow the fellow and 
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his gang to the rendezvous appointed by Bizenu, near 
Toutencour, as above, and so to get on additional 
strength theie in order to attack the postchaise 

As he shifted horses and rode hard, he was at the 
rendezvous just tune enough to meet his comrade 
Bizeau, who had the evening before come to the 
place, and understood that the other gentlemen from 
Arras were to set out on the next day. This was 
deemed very lucky by Bizeau, for now they were a 
strong party or gang of logues indeed, being seven- 
teen in number, and very well mounted and armed, 
especially Bizeau and his troop, who came from 
Pontoise 

But I^e P’ebvre had spoiled all their game, for the 
two gentlemen of Lisle having been alaimed, as I 
have said, and being apprehensive that, notwith- 
standing then additional guard, Ihej might be at- 
tacked, and that the logues having had a sight of 
them, and finding them too stiong, might reasonably 
be supposed to know something of what charge they 
had about them, and so might, as was indeed the 
case, be gone away to pick up a reinforcement of 
their gang, — I say, the gentlemen having been thus 
alaimed, thought fit to leave the road they were in, 
which lay to ('am bray, and go away to the nght, to 
the city of Anas 

As they might be supposed when they came to 
Anas to be pretty free in their discourse of what 
they had met with, and what had brought them to 
that city, so the news of lobbcrs being upon the rood 
cpiicklv spread over the whole city, and among the 
lest leached the ears of the gentlemen who were 
going to Amiens, of whom, as I said above, Bizeau 
had gotten intelligenec, and for whom he now waited 
at Toutencour, near Amiens, as above 

These gentlemen soon found out the other two, 
and as their route was not much out of the way, they 
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mon agreed to make all one company As the fir«t 
gentlemen had taken five men at Lisle to guard them 
to Cambray, and who ought now to have been dis- 
missed, they resolved, though it was very expensive, 
to keep them with them till they came to be out of 
danger, and by the same just reasoning they pre- 
vailed with the SIX gentlemen of Arras to increase 
the number of tlieir retinue too, which they did by 
hiring eight stout fellows well armed and mounted to 
reinforce their guard , so that they now made a body 
of twenty -five men — seventeen on horseback, and 
very well inoinited and furnished, and eight in the 
coaches, wlio were also very well piovided with arms 

With all this good eoinpany they set out very 
chcerfullj, and besides these tlicy found themselyes 
strengthened in the nionung by seven or eight trav- 
ellers who fell in with them by the way to take the 
benefit of then coiiios, though these were not per- 
haps so well prosided as the rest, that is to say, not 
so well armed 

Bi/.eau was upon the scout early in the moming, 
and understood Ins business loo well to let them pass 
him without doing wh.it he uiine iilxiut if it nod 
been to be done, but .adinncing on their approach 
with only Le Febvre and two more in his company, 
he was surprised when, instead of eight men, wlio he 
expected, he found a troop of between thirty and 
forty men appearisl with two postcliaiscs and one 
coach and four horses — Iwcutv of the men riding 
before m very good o'slui, with one like an officer to 
lead them, and another to bung them up, and five 
came behind after tlic conches as a reserve 

Bizcau and his conirado, i-etrc.ated upon this ap- 
pearance, and calling a short council with the rest of 
his men, thej consulted then stiength and what was 
to be done. 


He and Ins own partuulnr gang being bold fellows, 
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and uoed to charge home, were for venturing and 
making a bold push of it, alleging the horsemen 
were not of the king's guards or gendarmes, but 
that they were mere bourgeois, that is to say, citizens 
and shopkeepers, and would not stand , that if they 
gave them one volley at the comer of the lane which 
he showed to be just before them, and then fell in 
among them sword in hand, they would be put into 
confusion immediately, and the like. But Le Fcbvrc 
was against it, and bade him remember Font Bon 
Voisin, where he had been very nigh n defeat by an 
inferior numbei It seems Bizcau had told him the 
story, for Le Febire was not among them at that 
time Biyeau leplied that it was true they were a 
little shocked there, meeting an extmoidiiiary resist- 
ance, but that they recosereci themsehes qiiicKlv, and 
mastered them at last, and th.at so it would be here, 
and offered to be one of the twelve of his men who 
should (liaigo them at the eiitiancc of the lane or 
defile that was liofore them, ami tlie other five to dis- 
mount and line the hedge, which would, he said, put 
them all into a surprise, lietnuse they would not know 
the number that weic within the hedges 
This he spoke with so much cheei fulness, and 
backed it so earnestly with repeating to them what a 
noble booty there was, that, as our author relates, he 
had almost won them all ovei , but I.c Febvie hung 
back still, and at last positively lefused , at which 
Bizeau upbraided him with want of courage, called 
him coward, and shook his pistol at him But it was 
all one, he would not come into it , adding that it was 
an unequal attempt , that he was not in haste to be 
bmke on the wheel, it would tome soon enough of 
itself , and that they were not troopers but mai audei-s, 
their business was plunder not blows, and they might 
with a little good c onduct meet with as good purchase 
with less hazaid 
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In a word, they could not bung him to make the 
attempt, and iii a few minutes the travellers passed by, 
the gang lying still in the wood a little distance from 
the ronil, and thus Ui/cau had the mortification to 
see a good pii/^ slip out of Ins hands, which, as this 
account sn>s, he was not used to do. and had he had 
his old hanly CailoiKlieaiis with him he would not 
have submitted to it, notwithstanding the supenority 
of their iiuniLers 

This little wrcUiolc,sn\s the fopcmentioiied author, 
parted the two leiideis foi some tune, and Bi/eau, wrho 
despised IjC Felnre foi a coward, diopped him, not 
giving him iiotuc when he heard of any prize, and 
hardly keeping up a < uries|iondence with him 

In this intcival, nliuh lastcvl alxive Haifa year, they 
committed, sins he, many notorious robbenes in sepa- 
rate gangs . and not a few murders weie also bean! of, 
the lattei more ospci mll> licing the W’ork ot 1,0 Febvre, 
who was a mere s.i\agu,ns I have observed above , but 
they are twi iiiaiiy to relate here 

The first whuli this HKoiint tells us of, he makes 
lie Febvre coiinint in a kind of a rage for Dizeau's 
calling him coward, as if he thought bv that method 
to clear liinisclf of the iiifainv of cowaidiie The 
story, as oiii aufhoi relates it, is thus — (TOiiig home- 
ward, says lie, to hi Oinei, he met a chaise with two 
gciitleiiien in it, who submissively delivered him their 
money and their watches, which iiiade together no 
inenn''iderable value, and so tliev went away from 
them quietly enough , but on a sudden they returned 
on the spur, the thuise-ihiver seeing them, told the 
gentlemen they w en- coming, and added, “ As they 
have roblied you nlixsidy, they tertaiiily come back 
repenting that they have not killed you to prevent 
disc-overy.” 

The two gentlemen, not at all surpiised, prepared 
to receive them, and had the good luck to receive 
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their first fire without being hurt; only the poor 
driver of the c'haise was killed, who gave the gentle- 
men notice of their coming, and they had only abov, 
who belorlged to the chaise, to drive it , vso the 
gentlemen got out of the chaise, and bade the boy 
drive away as fast as he could nhile they shifted for 
themselves The boy drove off as they bade him, 
and the t» o gentlemen seeing some enclosed gi ounds 
near, made a noble retieat towards the hedges, hav- 
ing not distharged their pieces, which they always 
presented at the rogues when they appniached At 
length they got into the enclosures, and then im- 
mediately fired at them through the hedge, one at 
a time, so keeping one shot good while the other 
was loading his piece 

The butchcih rogues did not think fit to venture 
quite up to the hcKige, and one of their hoi'ses was 
snot in the little advance they had made , but that 
their muixlenng design might not be quite defeated, 
they rode aftei the pool boy, and killed him, who 
could make no lesistancc. and two peasants or 
countrymen, who came accidentally by, they fired 
at, killed one, and wounded the other, as if they re- 
solved to inuidor all that came near them , after 
which they went off, and the two gentlemen escaped 
to St Oiner, vvliiih was about two leagues off, whfere, 
no doubt, tlicv gave an account of their deliverance, 
and got some hoi-scineii to pursue them, but they 
could not be lienivl of 

Soon after this there was a house lobbed not far 
off of Vpres, and all the people murdered in a most 
barbarous manner, and our authoi places it all to the 
account of the same gang, though, as he does not 
eiitei into the partii ulars, we shall not undertake to 
charge them with if positively, as he does. It was, 
indeed, very likelv to be the woik of such a crew, 
the like of whom we scarce lead of in historv, aud, 
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perhaps, in time a more full discovery of then I'eal 
guilt may come to light — that is to say, they will 
go near to make an ojicn confevsioii gradually as they 
come to the mck, and to be broke alivfe, which is 
likely, In time, to be the end of most of them, and 
has already been of some of the gang, in several parts 
of France and Geniianv 

But to return to Bi/eau and his gang, they seemed 
to act in a little highci station than these low-pnzed 
rogues just now mentioned , fur they kept to the 
road, except that sometimes they went b.ick to Pans, 
and did some exploits in the streets there, and. in- 
deed, those were alu-nys the most tiagical of their 
oetioiis, for, ns is ohscrxcd Ix-fore, they gcneially 
coiiimittcd niuniers theicintlHii stieetengiigeineiits. 

But tins gang, who sheltered on the fiontici's, be- 
ing, as IS ohsened, the refuse and outcast of tlie 
army, the brood of slltIel^<llld blackguaid hojs, their 
usage was so bloody that nothing seemed to be at- 
tempted by them vyithoiit it, and, as our author 
writes, murder was their elemont, and they delighted 
III it, nay, eyen they killed people when no danger 
of dis<overj, no difhculty or escape, or any other 
necessity presswl them to it 

Our jiidicions author descants scry agree, ably upon 
the reason of this bloody dis|>ositioii, and next to the 
cruelty mentioned hefoie, which they are, as it were, 
brought up III when iii the camp, he lays it upon the 
having always a set of women in then company , and 
these being by nature timorous and faint-hearted, 
yvere, says he, in prapoition, bloody , and ns coward- 
ice is always eiuel, so their constant fear of being 
disc'oveic'd and nppieliendecl made them prompt the 
men to mimlci aiiii ciiielty from that biutish niaxiin, 
“The dead tell no teles” 

At the motion of these furies it was, says our re- 
later, that the ycry next robl;|ji»’iJthy«>J-«Febvre com- 
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mitted they dipped their hands in blood This was 
one of the facts which he confessed upon the rack 
the day immediately before his execution The 
stoiy handed down by our author is thus — 

Bmng at a cei tain public-house in the pansh of 
Bernaville, in Picardy, where they were entertained 
in a good, hospitable manner, though not as thieves — 
foi the people had, it seems, no knowledge of what 
they were befoie they came into the house — Le 
Febiie began to obscive that the woman of the 
house, or hostess, as they called her, was a w idow , 
that she had good furniture in the house, and some 
plate, and that, possibly, she had money also. He 
cammuiiKatcd his thought to two of his companions, 
who he appointed to come to the house the night 
following 

Acioiding to appointment, the rest came to the 
house, and brought two women with Uiem os assist- 
ants, and 1^ Febirc was lodged there that night also, 
on pretence of buiing a horse to proceed on his 
journey the next day About midnight, all the 
family being in bed, Le Febvre rises, and found means 
to o|)en tlic gate and let iii his homd gang, first 
into the outer couit or yard, and then into the 
house 

Being come into the yard, they fastened the outer 
gate again, and went fii'st into the stables, where they 
found three horses, which they saddled and bridled, 
to be ready for their escapes, then going into the 
house, they first brake into the widow’s chamber, 
who they found in bed and fast asleep, but waking, 
and in a flight, she liegaii to cry out They soon 
biought her to hold her tongue, by threatening to 
cut her throat, and caused her, for fear of hei life, to 
show them where all her plate and money lay, carry- 
ing her from one room to another, and torturing her 
to make her discover it 
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In the meantime, the two women asMhting them, 
two of them, in another room, seized a \oung man, 
nephew to the widow, who, being the only man that 
was in the house, they immediately murdered, the 
women piessing them to it to prevent noise and all 
posHibilitv of diMovery 'niere was a maid and two 
children in the other room , these the women would 
have had despatched also, hut one of the riiHians said, 
no, it was enough — they would kill the old woman, 
and he would take care for the wench, that she should 
not huit them, and so he did, for he gagged and 
bound hei so that she could not stir , after which 
they killed the pour widow too, who, to save her life, 
had hnit shown them all the treasure she had, and 
who hod so kindly icccived and harboured them 
before 

Having thus murdered the widow and her nephew, 
and rifled the house, they took the horses to eoiry 
them off, and made the best ot their w'nv towards St 
Omei, having flist gone four miles a eontiaiv wav 
with the horses and then tuined them loose, that so 
if any piii>uit should be mode after them, it might 
be guided another wiiv by the hoiscs being found in 
another ixind , and this iiiethovl answered their end, 
for the liue-iuul-ci y i iin chiefly tow anls the frontiers 
of Artois, and upward, the way to Noyon, whereas 
the gang returnea to their haunts near the sea-eoast, 
where we shall hear of them again iii a very few days 
In the meantime, let us look b.iik to Bi/eau, who was 
upon the wing in another part of the eountrvr. 

We shall have farther oetasioii to mention these 
women in the pioeess of the stuiy, and to give our 
concurrence to this opinion in the dismal tragedy of 
our countiyincn the English gentlemen who were 
murdered by this hornd crew In the meantime, 
their wickedness was not vet come to its full height 

While tins coarsci and inuie bloody eanc acted, 
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as IB said, about French Flanders and the lower part 
of Picardy, fiizeau and his party kept about Fontoise, 
and between that and Canibray, and sometimes made 
excursions as far as Rfaeims and the country of Cham- 
pagne , and a great deal of mischief they did, even in 
that well-fortified part of the country, where, not- 
withstanding the hequent garrison towns which are 
everywhere interspersed in the country, yet nobody 
passM in safety, insomuch that the people suspected 
that the very soldiei's who were ordered to guaid the 
roads were the thieves that infested them 

This made the governoi of the frontiers the more 
diligent in suppressing the thieves, and strong patrols 
were ordered from town to town, comiiianded by such 
offieers as might be depended upon for their integrity 

The diligence these men used soon made that part 
of the country too hot for oui marauders, and they 
began to separate again, and about thirty to thirty- 
five of them, as was said, made over hi England, 
some of which were pleased to apply themselves to 
a lawful and regular way of living, and, among the 
rest of their countrymen, to fall to trade, and manu- 
factures, and iniprovenieiit, things they had never 
studied before 

But Bi/eau, with a small gang, removing a little 
into his closer cpiarters, followed the old traffic, and, 
hy sod improveniciit, advanced himself to some con- 
siderable figure, the profits answenng beyond his 
expectation 

He had not, indeed, taken up a resolution to live 
and die in the way of his new profession, or that he 
thought himself hardened against all feai, but he met 
with too much success to pretend to leave it off, and 
our author gives a full account of abundance of his 
adventures in Champagne, and even in Lorraine itself, 
and at the capital city of Nancy . among the rest, 
take the few that follow for a specimen. 
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He tells us that being at Metz, in Lorraine, a large 
city upon the Moselle, there were seveial Jews em- 
ployed by the comimssanes of the French armies to 
buy up norees for the king's troops , that two of 
these Jews coming home out of Fiance, where they 
had been to delner a great many horses, Bizcau and 
his gmig got inforiiiatiou that they were to come hack 
hy such a day. 

Nay, so exac t was their intelligence that they were 
told the very way they came, and the several sums 
of money they had it“tcivcd, nml which, it was not 
doubted, they would have about them , also, that 
they travelled without nny guaid, or any other 
company than thiee or foui servants 

It was true, savs our authoi's account, that the 
Jew horse toursew had rpceivcsl so much money, and 
that they were coining back by tlic road, and at the 
time when the iiiforniatioii giicn said they would 
come , but the article of the money was missing, for 
the two Jews had no soonei passed the nver Oise, in 
their way from Pans to Loiraine, but that, having 
lodged at an inn in a sniall ullage neat, thc\ were 
perceived to have money about them, having been 
observed by, or intelligence being given to, a little 
gang of rogues, tliough less ac(|uaintcd with the 
tiode than Bizeau and his company , so they had 
been attacked and roblied just as Bizeau and his 
crew were cmmiiig up to them Bizeau had just 
time enough, says our author, to have u sight of the 
freebooters, and pitisently knew them, and by certain 
signals, which those people have tu talk with one 
another by at a distance, let them know who he was , 
so they tarned for him, he bidding the lest of his 
gang to keep the two Jews and their servants safe 
till he returned 

After a little conference with the other gang, he 
asked them how much thes had got of the Jews 
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They told him sixty pistoles and some silver, and 
generously offered him a share He laughed at them 
and told them they had done their work by halves, 
and that he would make twice as much of the Jews, 
or he would search the inside of their hearts for it , 
so aw^ he goes back to the Jews, who his gang had 
earned a little out of the road into a woo^ and 
where they waited his return,. 

When he came to the Jews he told them he was 
greatly obliged to them for letting those petty 
thieves have no more of their money but sixty 
pistoles, and that they had been so kind to reserve 
the lest for him , that if they had given all to the 
other, lie should have resented it very much , but 
that as he knew they had two hundred and twenty 
pistoles more in their equipage (and with that he 
told them to a penny how much tliev had received, 
and who they leceived it of), he would use them, he 
said, as a gift of so much money obliged him to do — 
that was to say, \ ery friendly 

One of the Jews seemed to understand him to be 
talking ironically, and that he meant bv that dis- 
course that he would cut all their throats, and, with 
a seeming resolution, told him that it was tiue they 
had received so much money, but that he could not 
blame them foi endeavouring to preserve it from the 
hands they had fallen into , that since be was a man 
of intelligence, and, as he perceived, had an account 
of them befoi e they came out of Fans, it was in vain 
to go about to hide it from him, and he should have 
the money fieely and faithfully delivered, and then 
he added that as they had now lost all their money, 
and had nothing left iii this world but misery, it 
would be no disservice to them to do as he seemed 
to intend with them, and that to despatch them out 
of life would be the kindest thing they could do for 
them , at which words the Jew delivered them the 
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money, which he had concealed about his servants’ 
clothes with much art, but with a kind of despera- 
tion, and yet an * asincv, that seemed above any con- 
cern, took it all out, heie some, and there sonic, till 
he, bona Jidr, gave him the whole sum , niid then 
holding out his neck to him with the same uiiton- 
ceiiiediicss, told him that he was ready for the amp 
de gruLC, anil besought him to despatch him out of 
this woild 

Notliing iDiild he more nioiiiig, says iiij story, 
than the manner in which the .lew expressed his 
sensi' of his coiiihtioii, and nothing more intrepid 
than the spint with which he called upon the high- 
waymen to despatch liim 

Ihit Bi/cmu, as our story sets it out, was really 
shuckcKl with the poor man's behaviour, and, as he 
said afterwards, sa>s the relater, protiosed to hisconi- 
ladcs to let the man go, and not loo him at all, or to 
take ten pistoles a man for their present latasion, 
and so dismiss him, but he could not persuade the 
gang to it However, he told the Jew that he was 
sorry the loss was like to be so fatal to him , that he 
would not have hiiii lose courage — perhaps he might 
get it up ogam As to them, their tiadc was for 
inonev , and he knew they run great hazaids for it, 
that, however, out of his own share he threw him 
back twenty pistoles, and as to Ins life, lie assured 
him they hod no intention to hurt him 

The Jew thanked him, but scsmicsl to lay more 
value upon the gift of the twenty pistoles than upon 
that of spai mg Ins life, and so thc\ parted 

And now to fallow our rclatei exactly, Bizeau, 
says he, began to diaw near tlic last scene of his vil- 
lainies He had some petty adventures, he says, in 
Lorraine, but not of any great moment, and he was 
about to retire into Finnee when he got iiitelligeiice 
of a certain coiiiinissary who, as he was tolcl, was 
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coming from Stiasburg in a hired coach with a 
strong guard, having a great sum of money with 
him, some on his own account and some on the king's 
account In a woi-d, he had a tempting account of 
the hooty, hut withal he had also such a descnption 
of the equipage of the romniissaiy, and that he came 
so well guarded, that there seemed to he no room foi 
any attempt upon him 

However, Bizeau could not persuade himself to 
despair, hut getting a choice set or gang of his most 
experienced, tned fellows, seven iii number, besides 
himself and one particular stout coniiade that went 
always with him, being nine in number, says oiii re- 
lator, they icsolved to tiy what they could make of 
it, and take what their fortune might present , and 
according!! , on the dav when they knew the commis- 
sary would lie upon the road, they all mounted, and 
placed themselvc's in areticat iindei a little thicket of 
trees, wliere they wcic perfectly concealed and yet had 
a full V lew of the load 

They had not fixed their ambuscade veiy long but 
they saw some stiaggleis of the company appear, and 
those they might liave snapped up with ease , but that 
would not seive their purpose, so they let them all 
pass, and lay still unciiscovered After some time 
they saw the commissary with his whole retinue, but 
were more than surprised when they saw that he had 
not only eight gentlcincn on horseback Ixisidcs two 
coaches, hut had also a little scjuadroii of dragcHins 
with him, which the goveinoi of Strasbuig had 
granted because of the king’s money, which was also 
with them, and was a considerable sum 

This bight made them discxmsolate, and they had no 
moic to do but lie still till the whole body was past, 
and so disposed themselves to return to their homes 
oi wandei about fur anything that might offer 

III puiwuit of tliese thoughts they c»ine into the 
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nMd, for, nn is said, thej had t^ken their standing at 
a little distance from the highway, that they might 
lie secure , hut now coming into the road, they rode 
off the contmiy way, going towaids Stiasburg, that 
they might not be seen by any of the dragoons 
Tlic first they met with, says oui authoi, weie two 
dragoons following the coach upon the spur, which, it 
must be supposed, were two of the mimbei appointed 
to have gone with the rest, but who were left 
behind by their own negligcntc They inquired of 
Bi/,cau and his gang if they had seen the party before, 
which the other tend them they had, and that they 
were but about half a league off, so they partea 
Bi4teau was at first minded to have attiuked them, 
but he coiisidci'cd that soldiers are not generally over- 
stocked with inonev, and that if he ntteinpted them he 
must kill them both or he did nothing , then also, 
that [lerhaps the noise might he heard bytheiest, 
who weiv not yet a great wav before, and might come 
bock to their rescue, so he let them pass 

But he had nut lode alioie half a niilc farther when 
he met with a coach and six horses diiviiig also fun- 
oiisly after the rest, as if iiiteiiduig to overtake them, 
and that ejther they belongc'd to them or were travel- 
lers willing to liaie the lienetit ot their convoy 

Tliey bad tlii'cc luiisemen, who made up then 
retinue, but, happily foi them, the coach drove so 
hard that they could not keep pate, and were at least 
a league behind Hod they liec'ii with the coach, 
Bizcau would have found it needful to have killed 
them, that he might rob the coach without then 
escaping and raising the country 

The gentlemen in the conch, says our relation, 
seeing Bizeau, but not the rest of liis gang, stopped to 
in(|Uire after their convoy, and this gav e Bizeau oppor- 
tunity to come close up to them , oiul as they inquired, 
BO he gave them a paiticulai account how for off they 
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were, not forgetting to suggest that they were a league 
farther than they really weie 

In this mteival two of Bizcau's men were come up 
to the postillion, and stood close to him, while the 
other seven stood a little from them, so that the 
gentlemen iii the coach did not see them. A while 
after, the gentlemen having, as it were, done talking 
with Bizeau, bode the coachman go on, and the 
coachman called to the postilbon to move , but in 
that instant the rest of the gang, as if that had been 
their signal, came galloping up on each side the coach, 
and bidding the coachman stop, gave the word 
“Deliver'" to the gentlemen in the coach Bizeau, 
in the meantime, as if he had known nothing of the 
matter, rode away, so that they nevei imagined they 
hod called a highwayman to them, or that he belonged 
to the party. 

■When the gentlemen found how it was, they would 
have got out of the coach, but having three horsemen 
on one side and four on the othei, they could not at- 
tempt It , and the first thing the gang demanded was 
to deliver their arms, which they were very unwilling 
to do, but seeing no remedy, foi the highwaymen 
presented then caibine.s at them, and told them if 
they did not immediately deliver their arms they were 
all dead men, — we say, seeing there was no remedy, 
they submitted, to be sure, and gave out their arms 
The gang liod no intelligence of this coach, so could 
not tell what to expect, or where to search more par- 
ticularly than othci . so they obliged the ^ntle- 
men to alight out of the coach, and searched them 
one by one so efi'ectually that they almost stripped 
them from head to foot 

'While this was doing, and after their arms were 
delivered, three of the gang alighting, searched the 
coach and the portmanteaus, which were tied behind 
and before , while Bizeuu, with three more who he 
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called ofT to him, rode fornaid towards Stiasburg to 
scour the load and nerurr the work 

In their going forward, whuh, indeed, was wisely 
contnved, though they knew not of it, they met the 
gentlemen's three servant.s, and two other men with 
them, coining after the coach As it happened, the 
two other men were peasants, and so had no arms, and 
they fell into the same snare their masters had dune , 
for one of them iides up to Bizeau, who was a little 
hefon- the rest, and asked him if thov met a coach and 
SIX horses, and how far tliev were off 

Bizeaii, says he, answered yes, he did meet a roaih, 
and they were not far oft , “ But, sir,” says he, “ I 
niiist speak n woid with you bcfoicyou go after them," 
and with that presents his (arbine at him, and hids 
him stand The fellow seemed unsurpnsed, and hay- 
ing a fusee slung at his back, began to lay his hanil 
oil it, whuh Biiieiiu seeing, dred at him immediately, 
and fetched him off his horse, though, ns it prov^ 
aftcrwaids, the fellow was not killed, but sore wounded 
and worse flighted 'I’he other two seeing whnt hands 
tliey were ni, and that there was no room to fly oi 
pretence to fight with four resolute fellows well armed, 
submitted and as for the two [icnsnnts, they hod 
neittier weapons noi nioney, so they stood at a small 
distance and lookeil on the highwaymen, who com- 
manded them on |iain of death nut to stir a foot 

'Phe other had not iimch to lose, being servants. 
They confessed they belonged to the coach, and when 
they had been told what hud been their masters' fate, 
they exclaimed at then uyvn negligence at being 
absent, but Bi/.caii satishcd them that it was their 
felicity, and (lerhaps their masters’ too, that they 
were so absent, foi that if they hod been there they 
hod infallibly lieeii all killed, and perhaps thci'r 
masters also 

But to go back to the coach The gang having, os 
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IS said, effectually pluiideied them, they called a 
council what they should do with them Some of 
them, it seems, moved to kill the postillion, others 
the coachman and postillion, and one to kill them all , 
but it was at length earned foi more merciful 
measures, namely, to cut aU the harness and turn the 
horses loose, then ovet throw the coach, and leave 
them all to take what mcasuies they thought fit 
But the gentlemen, by their importunities, prevailed 
with them to leave the coach and harness all entire, 
promising upon then noidsand honour to go all into 
the coach, and sit stock-still four houis, and then dnve 
directly back to Stiasbuig, and that if anv person 
came oy on the road they would not make any 
complaint or discover what had happened to them 
Bi/>eau was by this tune tome Iiack to them, and all 
things being done and fiiiishcd with the utmost des- 
patch, the gang, nut much afiiud of pursuit, and 
taking a contrary road, left the gentlemen to perform 
cjuniantine piiiNuaiit to their paiole, which they did 
very punctually according to piomise, Bi/eaii and 
his gang going away towards landau and the Rhine, 
where they would soon be beyond the reach of pur- 
suit, being then in the dominions of the emperor. 

This is the last considerable adventure which, he 
says, Bizcaii was cuncei ned in, and he seems something 
uncertain whether he was peisonally in this adventure 
or no, or that his immediate comiade mentioned 
above, who it seems was his nephew, was rather prin- 
cipal in it, and that Joseph Bneeau iniglit be engaged 
in some of the otlier attempts which take up ttiat 
part of his relation , so we leave that part as we find 
it, nor is it very material which of tliein it was 

The booty the gang made of this re-eiicounter, for 
such it seemed to oe in its circumstances, they having 
not the least intelligence about it, — we say, the 
booty was nut inconsiderable, the gentlemen, as may 
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be BUpposed from the equipage they travelled in, be- 
ing well furiii>ihed, and perhaps the better for being 
80 secure, as tliey tliought themselves, under the 
convoy of a party of the king’s troops ; but our 
author dues nut enter into the paiticulars of what 
they took here, except that he bints their changing 
a hoise with one of the servants, who had a very 
good one 

As the gang, you see, was great, so you are not to 
sup[josc that these weic all the adventures that they 
went about in tlie space of two years, fioni the time 
they came first to J’aris to that adventure near Stias- 
buig , nor, os Psaid above, do we give a full account 
of those vvhich our reluter above mentioned is stored 
with, but, as is noted before, have singled out some 
of the most diverting and the most considerable for 
the readei's obscivation, even ns fnr back as the late 
peace, when the reduction of the tioops in France 
left a considerable iiuiiilicr of geiitlciiicn out of em- 
ployment, and in want of means to sulisist, we say, 
ever since the late war 

During these adventures of Bi/^-au and his gang, 
we arc not to supjiosc Lc Fcbvre and his blaekguaid 
gang were idle 

Le Feb^re himself had, for some time before, joined 
himself on several occasions with another gang of 
highway robbei'sat Pans, and these kept llieir station 
about Chalons, and on the frontiei-s of Burgundy, 
where they committed several notoiious murders and 
robberies, for wherever he acted, it seems he was 
geneially drenched in blcxid 

It was III csinjuiution with thi‘- gang that he had 
once robbed the coach called Lc Diligence, about two 
years before, namely, in April, one thousand seven 
nuhdred aud twenty-one, and also in robbing and 
murdering one D’Angets, a cuuriei on the roacT from 
Fans to Chartres, which murder he confessed also 
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upon the torture It seems the rouner was going for 
Spain, and, as they supposed, had some rich presents 
from the Duke of Orleans to the King of Spain, on a 
particiilai account , so that, without any capitula- 
tion, they attacked and murdered him, and rifled him 
afterwards, «heii, to their great siirpnse, they found 
nothing about him but about twenty-four pistoles to 
defray his expenses on his jouincy 

After this, says the same account, they attacked 
thi-cc citi/ens of Oilcan-., tiavcllmg fiom that city 
towai(]s Auxenc, who they robbed of about six bun- 
dled hvTCs, and wounding one of them, threw him 
into the Canal de Bnaiie, intending to drown him, 
but as they rode of!' upon the approach of some 
peasants, the citizen made his escape 

Then they lobbed the coach mentioned above a 
second time. It was, it seems, upon some intelligence 
they hod of a great booty in the coach that they 
attacked it this .second time, and it was reported that 
they found no less than seventy thousand livres in 
money in it, whuh, however, says our author, wants 
confirmation At this last time of robbing the 
Lvons stage-coach, they fired at three horsemen who 
were with them, and lodc for it It seems one of 
them wa.s shot iii the ni m , but they got away, being 
well mounted, and with them, says he, it was re- 
portcil they missed a laiger booty, two of the gentle- 
men having a considerable sum of money with them 
At the lobbing this coach they committed no 
minder, but, says our author, it was nut for want 
of endeavuui, but because the gentlemen escaped by 
the giKidiiess of their horses, for it was otherwise 
•their constant practice that whenever they attempted 
to rob a coach they always murdered the attendants, 
though they never killed those v\ho were in the 
coach It seems they murdered the other, not only 
that they might not escape and raise the countiy, 
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but also that they migtit gne them no disturbance 
during their farther ojierations with the coach. 

TJie cscajie of tfiose three jiersons, it seems, made 
them the mm-" in haste in nfling the coach, where, 
notwithstanding the se\ent\ thousand livres which it 
was said they found, yet tliey left some things of value, 
foi want of* time to make a more particular search 

This also IS one of the nibbciics which lx Febvre 
(onfessed upon the rack, and which the officers who 
tortured them wore partiiularlv dn-cctal to question 
them about. 

By these it will suffii iciitly Hpjieai that not only 
from the time when the famous Oi touche was in Ins 
nieiidiaii of wiikcdness, but fur some time licforc, 
tlicre has been a foiniidable gang of rubbers in 
France, who, as well on the load in tlie Forest of 
Orleans, the fiontiers of riaiideis, and other places 
in the country, as also in the sticets of the city of 
Fails, have caincd on the thieving trade and other 
villainies, coninlicated with divers boriid nnudersand 
iiisolencs>s, ami tins notwithstanding the iitniost vig- 
ilance III the piopei olhe-ers to apprehend them, and 
the utmost secenty ni the Government to punish 
them when apprehended , foi not one of them that 
hn,s iK’cn apprehended has been spared, except only 
such as have beam made use of to detect and convict 
their fellows 

Of this houid race of men, and thus intnxluced, 
these two, whose c'xeciition has been so justly severe, 
and who we aic now speaking of, are pioduced, and 
if tile antboi from wliom these facts are thus pub- 
hsliecl, has iiinde a tine collection, lliev have had a 
great length of time to practise therr villainies in, • 
and hud a mass of blcKid tonccsmiit for to the justice 
of men, besides what a load of cnnics may have been 
coininitted by them which the world, as yet, knows 
nothing of 
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It 18 true the name of Cartouche has borne the 
burden of most of these things — I mean as to the 
scandal of them Fame has sported with his char- 
octei, and has placed c\ery action that has been 
supeilatively and flograutlv wicked to his account. 
But if we come to examine things more iiic*ely, we 
find the thing quite otherwise, and, for aught that 
we see, Joseph Bizeau was a bolder and mure enter- 
pnsing villain than he, and Le Febvre a more meici- 
less, bloody, and butcherly logue than eithei of them , 
and if the detail of all their lues was more fully 
desenbed, I doubt not but it would appear so in 
every paiticular — at least the close of their actions 
would certainlv coiitiriii it 

As IS said above, Bi/e.iu nos non come to the last 
scene of his life While he had, as it were, taken up 
the north-east parts of France foi his station, and 
that he plied about I.oiiaine .ind the country be- 
tween the Rhine and Moselle, he leceived a message 
from sonic of Ins <-oiiiiades iiiMting him, or lather 
soliciting him, to come into Picaidy, upon some 
intelligence ot an extraonliiiarv booty to lie made, 
and a soit of a certainly of making it well worth his 
while 

What this particular adventuie wa.s, or upon what 
prospect it was prcqxisecl, oui lelatei docs not par- 
ticularly give an account, oi whethci if was effected 
and brought to pass, or that they met with a dis- 
appointiiicnt and made no advantage as they ex- 
pected , but as it seems to be iiniiied chiefly to bnng 
Bizeau into Flanders and Picaidi, so it answers the 
end that wa>, for now we read of him always on this 
side of the country, that is to say, between Compiegne 
on one side, Camliray on the second, and Dunkirk on 
the third 

Fame tells us that he did seieiid leinarkable ex- 
ploits oil the side of Artois, betwc*en ('alais and St 
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Omer, and between Pontoise and Canibrav, as also 
between Dunkirk and Ypres, Dunkirk and Boulogne, 
and the like, and this wa» conlirined, in that he 
was not inuuh heard of on any other side of the 
countiy 

But to come to facts one of the most notorious 
robberies he was iiniiiediatcly LoiKerncd in aftei hrs 
coming to Manders was that of the post Ixitweeii 
Lisle and Pans, where, it was said, they got a great 
booty, consisting of gold in specie, with negotiated 
bills of exchange to a very great sum This was 
said to be an exceeding loss to the merchants of 
Lisle, besides that it greatly injiircsl the cmht of the 
post, by which hills of exchange accepted weie fre- 
<iueiitly carried witli the utmost sc'ciirity, and now 
lay in the narrow compass of a post-lcttei 

This would, no cpcsition, base Ix-'cn caiiicd on had 
not the governor taken care to prevenf it, bv convey- 
ing the post from Lisle by a party of soldiers from 
one fortified place to another, so that the mails were 
admittcxl again to be thoroughly safe 

About September last, liavmg a mind to gel a 
large scK-iety of Ins men togethci, Le Bi/eau comes 
to Calais, and on an extiaordinaiy occasion Our 
author does not assign the (luiticular cause which 
brought him to Calais, but it seems that he had in- 
telligence of some very great bootv, and that lie was 
well assuiwl of it It was here that he solicited his 
old servants to come to linn, as to one that had for- 
iiieily always assured them of good pui chase when 
they did Accordingly, he Iwd an unusual assembly 
about him when at Calais, and soiiietiiiics they went 
one way and sometimes anolher, hut, 't is said, a new 
view offered itself, which made limi remove out of 
Calais for some time and take up his station at 
Fumes or St Wiiioxbcrg, where they expected the 
carrying some moidores of Portugal wild from Diin- 
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kirk to Lisle , and this, had it happened, had re- 
quired a strong gang of fellows, fui that the merchants 
generally take care to have a good guard go along 
with their gold, though it had always had the good 
fortune to go safe oncl uninterrupted 

While they remained here lurking for the return of 
a spy they had sent to Dunkirk, and by whom they 
wei-e to be furnished w ith intelligence, behold a sudden 
suiiiiuons rails them out aiiuthei way, and that, os was 
supposed, to an easy booty 

I sliould ha\e taken notice here that while they lay 
about h'ui nes and St Winoxherg, os above, they had 
certain houses of reception in particulai hv-ploces — 
that IS to say, houses of entci*tanimeut — which were 
kept, [leihaps, by sonic of their own gang, or by such 
as belonged to tliein , and particularly in the way 
between Dunkirk and Ypres, they hod a house kept 
by a widow, whose husband, when she had one, was 
one of the nicked fraternity, and who willingly har- 
boured the whole gang 

This widow received not only the gang, but even 
thenr wncs, or whores, or whatevci they were called, 
and these weie thev, out author says, from whom, on 
several occasions, they were whetted on to blood 
It happened, says oui author, a little before the fatal 
exploit of all, that they lobbed a company of shop- 
keepers and tiadesnien of Lisle, who not only parted 
unwillingly with what they had about them, though 
not much neither, but who gave some fatal descnptions 
of theiobbei-s, and which they were so well known by, 
that they were very much perplexed with it, so that, 
in short, they were very often obliged to change their 
habits, disguise tlicir faces, shift their horses, and the 
like 

The women upbraided them, says our author, that 
had they made clear work, as they called it, with 
them, — that is to sav, cut all their throats — they 
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had been safe and out of all danger , and so often did 
repeat this bloody doetnne to'theni, and so home did 
they press them, that, ns ’tis said, they promised 
their most Christian wives that they would make 
surer work of it next time 

III this juncture of time tomes the unhappy intelli- 
gence to them of a set of English gentlemen just come 
on shore at Calais, who had about thiec hundred 
guineas in gold about them, and that they were just 
prepanng to go foiward towards Pans 

'J'he account was so partif ulnr, and the purchase so 
good, that thev einbartkcd foi the atteiript with the 
utmost cheerfulness, and the night between the !20th 
and the 21st of Septeralier 1728 they all set out They 
{Kisted themselves in a little village near bt Inglevret, 
not far from Boulognt, where they lefreshcd them- 
selves, and in the morning took the load for Calais 
About four o'chak, occoisling to the intelligence 
they hod received, they met the gentlemen coining 
forward in two posh liaises whom they immediately 
stopped and robbed, foi they made no lesistancc 
Having thus hail the Iwotv thev expected, they 
railed a uiuiuil among themselves, what to do with 
the gentlemen they had loblxsl, when, calling to mind 
the hellish repioaches of the blood v wretches their 
females, they i-csolved to munler all the gentlemen, 
with their attendants, and iiiiniedintelyfell upon them, 
and butchered them, as has Ixa-ii made public to the 
world The brief account us testified by the only 
surviving person, being the seivunt Spindelow, is as 
follows 

“ On Tuesday, September 20, about three in the 
afternoon, we set out from Calms tor Hoiilogne, in 
0(11 way to Fans — my master, Seabright (the best of 
niastei s), and Mr. Dav les being in one i haisc, and Mr 
Mompessoii and myself in another, and his own ser- 
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vant on horsieback About tliiee-qiiarters of a mile 
beyond the second post, being iieni seven miles fitim 
Calais, we were set upon by six highwaymen, who, 
having sto|){>ed the postillions, came up to the 
chaises and deinanded our money, and the same was 
readily surrciidcrtHl to them, for »e had no fiieaiiiis 
with us to make lesistance, and e\cn the geiitlenicn's 
swords were taken fioiii them I'hen taking us out 
of the chaises, wr wei-e all commanded to lie down 
upon oui faces, as were the postillions too, which was 
pi'esenllv obevcd, upon which one of the rogues came 
and rifled oui pockets, and imirowly searched the 
waists and linings of oui bic'cchcs This lieing done, 
I was oi doled to got up and open the portiimiiteaus , 
and as I was going to do it I saw one of them pull 
the cleiul body of Ml l^k out of the chaise m 
which ho had lieen killed on Ins ictmn from Fans at 
some small distance fioin us 'I'his was a sad presage 
of what was like to follow Mr Lock’s scivant, 
who was a Swiss, was spaicd, but made to lie on his 
fme at the place whci'e they met him In rifling 
Ml Seabright's poi tinaiitoau they found some things 
wiapped up which they siisjipoted I endeavoured to 
conceal, which made them cut me with a swoid veiy 
dangerously in the head When they h.wl done with 
my miuitci’s poi tmantcau, they oiclercd Mi. Mom- 
pessoii to open his, .end he desiiecl Ml Seabiight to 
tell them in Fiench that his xeicant was gone before, 
and had got the key with him This servant they 
had met with not fai off, and had shot him in the 
back , but he, nut being dead, was oidcrcd to lie 
down on his face, and now they fetched him to o|)en 
his master’s portmanteau 

“When they li.xd finished then search of the port- 
manteaus and clodk-lmgs, shaking cveiy jnece of 
linen foi fear of iiiisiiiig any money, then the bii- 
barous ruffians gave the woicl to kill, whereupon one 
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htabbed me in hve plareti in the body, and left me 
for dead, and with tne '«ame aword he struck at Mr 
Danes several times and cleft Ins skull Who was 
butchered next, oi what immediately followed, I 
cannot tell, being stunned bir one of the villains who 
came up to me, and stamped three times upon niy 
head as I was lying upon iiiy face As soon as I 
came a little to myself I perceived by his groans 
that they were inurdenng Mr Mompesson, whose 
throat they cut, and otherwise woundeci him , but he 
survived his wounds for some time 

“ About that time a peasant that was accidental] v 
passing by was brought in amongst us, and made to 
he with his face to the gioiiiid, who, perceiving what 
sort of work they were u|mii, got up and attempted 
to run away , but they lodc after him, and shot him 
dead After tins they v isitcsl me once more, and hav - 
mg turned me about to see if I had any life remaining, 
but observ iiig none, they left me there welteniig in iny 
blood The bloiKly scene being then ended, they 
packed up their booty, tanviiig away two cloak-bags 
tilled with the best of the things , and having a horse 
that was small and pool, tlicv shot him themselves, 
and took away a bettei out of one of the chaises in 
his room 

“ About a quarter of an hour after they were gone, 
we heard the peasiiiits talking over the dead bodies, 
and Mr Mompesson and myself, lifting up our beads 
as well ns we could, peix-civeil they were carrying 
away what things were left Wc desired them to 
help us into the chaise, but thev refused to do it , so, 
with much difliciilty'. Mi Aluiiifiessoii got himself in, 
and I ciaw'lcd up to it and got niy bcaly in, while 
niy legs hung out, and in that postuie we w'ere 
carried to a little house three-quarters of a mile 
from the place, and one of the peasants was so kind 
as to lend the chaise Tlic people of the house 
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brought some straw, and laid us upon it, and there 
we lay in great iniseiy that night. Mr. Monipessoii 
took notice in the night that he thought the rogues 
were but iiidifferentTv paid for the drudgery of 
butchering so many (five peiNons lieing then mur- 
deiod, and himself, who died soon after, made the 
sixth) ‘For,’ saith ho, ‘besides watches, lings, 
linen. &c , they had but one hundred and twenty 
guineas amongst us all, and the payment of the bills 
will he stopp<-d at Pans ’ 

“Ml Se.ibright had ch.aiiged at Calais about 
tweiiti-five guine.'is into silxer (not thice hundred, as 
was given out), to bear oui expenses upon the road. 
And whereas it was reported that he said to the 
ruflians he knew one oi them, whiih expiession is 
su|)posed bv some to have ixeasioned the sad la- 
tastiophe, whieli it might have done had it been 
true , but tlie said report is absolutely false and 
groundless, and highly iiijuiious to the nieraory of 
that worthy though nnfoituiiale gentleniaii The 
inuidcr was doubtless preeomeiled among them, 
and resolved upon , and they tell us in that lountiy 
that some tune bt'fore a eertain tonipany had drank 
at a house upon the read an unioinmon quantity of 
brandy, who are supposed to be this wicked gang, in 
order to work themselves up to a suffiiiciit rage for 
the eomniittiiig of so much hiibarity 

“Next moining we were earned from our little 
cottage upon the road liack to Calais, where several 
of the most able suigeons of the plaee were sent for 
to take care of us and dixiss our wounds I’hey 
sewed up Ml Slompisson’s tliio.at, and finding he 
had a fever, bled him, but he died a few hours after 

“ Another report was spread here, and transmitted 
to France, whitli, in justice to truth and to the in- 
jured pci sou, I think myself obliged to coiitiodict, 
VIZ , that the woman’s son at the bilver Lion Inn at 
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Caloin wail taken up on suspicion of having a hand in 
that horrid action, upon uhich account they have 
since been great sufferers at that house , but the said 
report is os false as anything can be true On the 
contnuy, those people bear the liest of characters. 

“ I have heie given 3'OU the substance of the report 
I made inoie at laige to the president at Calais, 
which, he told me, lie would have pnnted and sent 
to England, when I waited on linn some days bcfoi'e 
I left that ^Ltce to thank him fur the great care he 
had taken in this unhappy affaii, and at the same 
tune described to him the features of two of the 
rogues wliu had something renmi kable in then faces 
what account the (lostillioiis gave of the matter I 
know not, but 't is said to be little, and next to none 

“ jV person was some time since taken up at Lisle, 
and said to be the old man that was among them, 
for such there was in the gang, but upon ms trial 
he (lid not appear to be the same However, he 
was broke on the wheel for a robbery committed by 
him about foui vears ago 

“We hear of aiiothei peiMin taken up neai Bou- 
logne, who IS in jail theie on account of some words 
that he spoke, as '( is said, in a iliniikcii frolic, so 
that ’t IS -1011(11 doubted that lie was a peraon coii- 
leined, though he hath got n stone doublet by the 
bargain . but it is ho])ed that the perpetiators 
of so much wiikedness will be appi-ehended, and 
in that ciLse I expect to be sent for to France, and 
if so, you shall licoi farther fi-om your humble 
servant, 

“ 11 Spusduow ” 

This inhuman butchery soon spread its fame over 
the whole couulrv, and os it filled the ears of oil 
that lieaid it with horror, so the search after the 
murderers was so sudden, so strict, and so general, 
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that it foi-ced them all to leave even the closest 
retreats they had, and to fly the country 

Bizeau in particular took to his old retreat, says mir 
author, and went up into Loiraine, whera he had been 
before, and wheic he was not to seek of his luikuig 
holes and receivers in which he had formerly been 
harboured 

Yet even here he found the fame of the murder 
committed on the English gentlenien hud reached the 
eais of the people , the whole society of mankind 
seemed to be alarmed, and the general search after all 
susiiected, loose, oi vagrant jiersons was very strict, 
and several sudi were taken up, among which, and 
that inci-ciiscd tlieir feaiN, weie two who were really 
in the secret of the niurdci, though not in the fact, 
and by whose being exanuneil some light was gained 
into the poisons who weie leally gnilt> 

This, no doubt, made Ui/eiiu and Le Feb' re often 
shift then dciis, and ttv from one [>laie to another, as 
being in continual uncasint'ss and apprehensions of 
being disiovered They would liave fled faithci off, 
but tliey peiceived, let them go where they would, it 
would be the same, foi that, os before, the couiL of 
France had written in the most pi-cssing terms to all 
the ncighbouriug piinccs to inteiiepl strangers, 
especially Fiench, and cause them to be most stiictly 
examined 

'riie constematioii they 'vere in on this occasion 
must be 'ciy great, and they quitted their old 
i|uarters in Lorraine, and, says he, came down 
into the Low Countries, and puiticuluily took up 
their stand iii Walloon Flanders, at or about 
Valenciennes 

Here they changed their names, and Bizeau in par- 
ticular called himself Graticn DevancUe, a Walloon, 
and gave himself out to be a working silversmith and 
jeweller, and corned about him the proper tools of 
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that trade, though he understood little or nothing 
of it 

Their disguise served them but too well, and they 
were so efieitunlly concealed by it that they got har- 
bour in seveial bouses, wbeie they were not at all 
suspected, about Coiulc Hence they removed to 
Lisle, where pretending the same trade, and being 
rccoinincnded by people of credit from their former 
(juaiters, wlieie, it seems they had behaied civilly, 
tliev weic easily rec cued at Lisle also, nor was it 
hard to lie entei tamed at a second place, when they 
had a fair tcstiiiionial oi certification fioni the (list 

Here thev got aepaiate hxlgmgs, and sc'emcd not to 
conespond or be acc{uaintecl with one another, but 
having each of them a wife with him, put on the face 
of aitilicers iii appeal unto, working diligently at then 
tiades, keeping, howevei, a stint sou ct intelligence 
one with another all the while for the carrying on 
their wicked piivate business, which they never 
(juittcd 

In this place they seemed now to have gotten a kind 
of settlement, and to have fr,caped nil the danger- of 
a disLOveiv, and perhaps, had the) been able to have 
restrained, tlieiiisclves from the old trade of thieving, 
they might have gone on undiscovered to this da^ , 
but two things bnikc in ujjoii llieir lepose — (!) they 
understood here that the two fellows who were taken 
up at Nanev, in LoiTaine, had pretended, on exami- 
nation, to know something of the loblicrs who inui- 
dei-cd the English gentlemen, and to give some 
description of them — their persons, then places of 
retieat, and emplu>nicnt — though it was too im- 
perfect an account to guide the ottieeis of justice to 
an inqiiiiv 

This, ’t IS probable, they had intelligence of from 
some of then gang who yet lav iindiseovei-ed in that 
country, to which was added that several places where 
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they had been concealed had been searched, and the 
people taken up on suspicion, and that it was likely 
they would be put to the torture to make them confess 
who it was they had so cntci'tained, and what other 
haunts they had, where they might be inquired after , 
but, as it happened, they had not communicated that 
part to any of those people, so they could give no 
account of them if they were tortured — no, not to 
save their lives 

Though these strict inquiries made them anxious, 
vet it did not at all take tlicin off fiom the practice of 
their usual villainies , and they made, says our aiithoi, 
many successful sallies in pnvatc, some one way and 
some another, suinetimes togethei and sometimes 
apart, by which they supported their expense, and 
yet managed with such dexterity that they always 
escaped pursuit, and for some time so much as being 
suspected 

Noi, perhaps, had these two capital rogues been 
suspected at all if, on the strict seaiches that were 
made upon the news of the iiiiirder of the English 
gentlemen, several lesser logues had not fallen into 
the hands of justice, who, though engaged uiili in a 
kind of inferior villainies, and so not concerned with 
these in the bloody and ciuel attempts they were 
generally employed in, yet knew of them, and upon 
their exaininatioii gaie such accaiunts of them as that 
by these means the officers of the Itmtenant-gincral 
de police came to know that there was such a gang, 
and perhaps to know some of then haunts, and con- 
sequently a sti icter seaich was made after them than 
had ever been done befoie , nor, when these accounts 
were given of tliein, was it any longer doubted but 
that these were the men that had committed the 
barbarous massacre of the English gentlemen be- 
tween Calais and Boulogne 

After the Goveinnient had thus gotten a scent of 
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them, they Here put mure to their shifts to conceal 
themselves, and they quitted their old habitations 
and retreats, and though it was difheult, yet they 
did so effectunlly manage that they not only escaped, 
but had the boldness still to (ontiniie their homd 
trade, as well of muider ns of robbery 

In consequence of this' desperate boldness, they 
attacked the Lisle stage-coach about two months 
after the robbery of the English gentlemen In this 
adventure they were both concerned, as they hod 
been in the other 

Thev, it seems, had recciyed some private intclli- 
genee of a gieat sum of money which was to lie 
eai licsl in the coach that time fiom Ijisle to I’ans, and 
that tlieie would be six or eight men on horseback, 
well aimed, to guaid it, nutuiUistanding whieh they 
resolved to attack tliein and cany ofl tlu‘ money, oi 
die in the attempt To tins purpose they vvcie no 
less tliaii ten in iiumbc'r whc'ii tliev set out, but upon 
belter intelligence, and that there w'ere no nioictnan 
two servants attending tlic roach, they separated, 
and oiilv live went foiwiuxl on the design of lobbing 
the coaeli, and the othei five went towards Koanne 
on some othei scent, believing that, seeing the num- 
ber of hoiseiiien weie reducxsl to only two instead of 
eight, so the treasure was also left bc'hind, perhaps 
for that wc*ek only They waited foi the coach on 
the road between IVronne, on the river Boinine, and 
the litlle town of l)ui>aunic, wheic taking a csinven- 
ient post on the edge of the wood, they stopped the 
postillion, firing a pistol at him, which missing the 
fellow, hurt one of th«‘ horses onlv The two hoi se- 
men Ixihaved very well, but wuic lioth murdered, and 
the passengers put into the utmost terror and con- 
sternation, expecting they should be all munleied 
also 'ITie names of the two men on hors-ebac’k were 
John PouiUard and Laurenrv Hcnnclet, servants. 
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Having thus cleared the field, as it might be said, 
of their opposcrs, they robbed the coach, in which, 
our author says, they used the passengers very rudely 
and barbarously, and two ladies especially, who they 
wounded in getting imgs from their fingers, besides 
other indecencies and cruelties not to be named, and 
were but with the most humble and piassionate en- 
treaties pi-evailed with to save their lives , indeed, 
considenng how they had been flushed with blood 
for some 'time past, it was a wonder they had not 
killed them all 

Our author does not give any account of what 
booty they took on this occasion, only adds that this 
was the last of their villainies — that now the days 
of their account began to come on , for that within 
a few days after tins robbciy, the coathnian and 
passengers having given the best description of them 
that they were able to do of men in masks, for so, it 
seems, they were at that time, though not when they 
attacked the English gentlemen, — we say, the de- 
scription being given as well as it could be in such 
tncu instances, the two pinitipals, iminely, Bizeau, 
then called Devniielle, and Peter le Febvre, were 
taken up at Lisle upon suspicion , the other Bizcau, 
and thiee moie, who were in the fact, escaped for 
that time 

Being thus in the hands of justice, rather on sus- 
picion of lobbery than on any positive evidence of 
the fact, the more general inquiry was directed to 
the murder of the English gentlemen. Thev denied 
it stiffly, but yet all their answers seemed to be 
studied and unceitain, faltering and shuflling, some- 
times they wcie in Switzeiland at that time, another 
time they were at Pans, another time sick, and thus 
then very denial rather increased than abated the 
suspicions of then guilt. 

Upon all these inquiries, the luMtenant-general de 
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jmlire thought fit to have them brought to Paris, 
where they went more seriously to woiK with them, 
and had them examined upon all the particulars 
apait, and as they wem kept asunder, and not per- 
mitted to see the confession that either had separately 
made, they began to suspect one another, each one 
doubting that the otbei should impeach him of the 
fact, to obtain his own paidon 

But neither did this produce a full confession, 
though it gave sufficient light to convince the 
crvmmeU that they wei e the men, » hile they had not 
let such positive pioof of it as was sufficient to con- 
vict and attaint them 

Upon tins CK-casion it was that they sent over to 
Englfind to desire that Richard Spiiidelow, the 
servant to Mi. Si-abiight, might be sent ovci to give 
evidence in the case as to the persons of the men 
and tlie particulars of the murder, which, our author 
says, he accordingly did 

This Spiiidelow was, as they supposed, murdered 
with the rest , nay, thev turned anci rolled him aliout 
after a great niterv.il of his wounds, and finding no 
breath in him, ns they believed, thej left him as a 
dead corpse, yet he afterwards recovered. 

His evidence, together with then confused, ffilter- 
ing answers, were, it’s said, found sufficient by the 
jngex crimnurh to declare these two guilty, both of 
the murder and robbery, the trials in Fiancee being 
not by Junes, as in England, but by the judgment of 
the court, or bench of judges, — and these, we say, 
with one voice pronoun^ them guilty, as wdl of the 
robbery and murder of the English gcntleiiien as also 
of the robliery of the Lisle coach, and the murder of 
the two seiwants that attended it 

fiizenu behaved till now with an obdurate kind of 
bravery, and Le Febvre with stupidity of mind, both 
insensible of their condition , nor could the fathers 
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who were admitted to attend them prevail with them 
to make any serious reflections, or so much as to 
suppose they were in any circumstance which re- 
quired such reflections 

But when thev found they were condemned, and 
that they saw death at the dooi, that it was uii- 
avuidablc, nor any delay of the execution to be 
obtained, they began both of them, but especially 
Bizeau, to ralept, and look with the countenance of 
guilty criminals The sentence pronounced, as our 
author gives it us from the foiins of their justice, is 
thus — 

Extract from the Reffixter of the Court of Justice held 
for the Chit^t of Pans 

“An accusation being pm sued at the instance of 
the king's procurator-general ng.unst Joseph Bizcau, 
who had taken upon himself the name of Gratien 
Devanelle, jewellei, of the city of Liege, ami Peter 
le Febvre, also jeweller , Elizabeth Gottetpiin, wife 
of the said Le Febvre, Maiy Merante, wife of Francis 
Nicholas Josette, a seller of India goods , John Baptist 
Bizeau, toyman , Adrian Beaussc, vintner , Catharine 
Moflet, wife of the said Adrian Beausse, and Mar^ 
Bcausse, then daughter , Aiinc Turry, wife of Francis 
Puget, alias Faicinet , Maty Catherine Francis, 
alias Catherine Caiitas, and Mary Fiances Beausse, 
widow of Francis Caron, vintner at Beauval, — de- 
fendants and accused 

“The Couit declared that the aforesaid Joseph 
Bizeau, alias Gratien Devanelle, and Peter le Febvre 
were duly attainted and convicted of the lobbencs 
and assassinatinns loiniiiitted upon the persons of 
the English gentlemen and their servants, named 
Lock, Seabrigbt, Moiiipesson, Davies, Fit/geisild, and 
Richard Spindelow, and also one named Allet, and 
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Lewis Foilet, upon the high-road to Boulogne, be- 
tween Brighen and St Inglevret, the 21st of Septem- 
ber last , and also of the robbery of the stage-coach 
belonging to Lisle, with armed force, upon the high- 
road near the village of Mazincourt, two leagues and 
a half from Pcionnc, the 19th of November last, 
and of the assassination committed at the same^time 
upon the persons of John Pouillanl and Liwrence 
Heiinelct, who accompanied the said coach. In 
atonement, therefore, for the enmes ineTitioiied os 
aforesaid, and in regard to justice, the said Joseph 
Bizeaii, a/ifui Giutieii Devanelle, and Peter le Febvie 
are coiidciniicd to have then aims, legs, thighs, Ac , 
broken upon a scaffold nhich shall be erected for 
that purpose at the cuinnion place of execution in 
the city of Pans, after which said execution their 
bodies shall be put upon wlicels, with their faces 
towards the sky, there to remain tor so much tune 
and ns long ics it shall please God to (snitinue them 
alive The goods acquired by them are eonhscated 
to the king or to whom they shall be found to ap- 
pertain , save one thousand li\ res, which shall be 
taken out of what belongs to each of them to cause 
prayers to be off'eicd uji to iniploie God for the 
repose of the souls of the seceral jici-sons afore men- 
tioned wliom they hase assassinated , and the same 
sum of one tlioiisand lures out of e.nh of their effects 
as fines to the king, in case the piofit arising by con- 
fiscjition do not acciue to his Mugestv And farther, 
that before execution the said Joseph Bizeau, a/zor 
Gintien Devanelle, and Peter le Febcie shall be put 
to the question (tortuie), onliiiuiy and extraordinaiy, 
to the end that the tiuth of the facts resulting from 
then tnul as well as tlie names of their accoinplices 
may be known from their own mouths The dead 
bociics, VIZ , that of Joseph Uizeau, aluis Gratien 
Devanelle, to be earned and rcmaiu exposed on a 
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wheel upon the high-road to Calais, and that of 
Peter le Febvre to be exposed aftei the same manner 
upon the high-road to Peronne 

“ The Court was farther pleased to order that sen- 
tence against John Baptist Bizeau, Elizabeth Gotte 
quin, Marv Mciaiice, Adrian Beausse, Catlieniie 
Mofliet, Mary Beausse, Anne Turry, Mary Cath 
Francois, aliaa Cath Cautas, and Mary Frances 
Beausse, should be suspended till after the execution 
of the present sentence , and the Court farther 
directed that the warrant issued out for the taking 
John Baptist le Febvre, Lamant, Dupuis, Josette, 
Lewis le Febvre, and throe women, who passed for 
the wives of tlie said Lamant, John Baptist le 
Febvre, and Lewis le Febvre, should be put in exe- 
cution, according to the indications the Coiiit hath 
received , and that an axcusation be dmwn up against 
them, that they niav be piocecded against, according 
to the utmost rigour of the law. Given Thursday 
the 13th of July, NS, 1724. 

“ (Signal Caiuj:t, Greffier of the Court 

“ The sentence of the Court was accordingly exe- 
cuted, the 14th of July, NS, upon the aforesaid 
Joseph Bi/eau, nliag Gratieii Devanelle, and Peter 
le Febvre, with the utmost severity, they being left 
to expne in then torment, without obtaining the 
ordiiiarv despatch, called the imip de mace All 
this is done ns well in justice to tlie English nation, 
for the inhuman murder of the gentlemen above 
mentioned, as for the other assassinations and crimes 
they were found guilty of, as appears from the fore- 
going pioceediiigs ” 

When they had it read to them, and that they 
were appointed to be tortured also before execution, 
they made bitter lamentations and exmstulations, 
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kneeling to the judge*! for mercV) but were told they 
had nothing to do but to kneel to God and the 
Blessed Virgin, for that no mercy could be expected 
here, where their crimes had been so atrcKious and 
so horrid that no Christian's ears could hear them 
without horror and astonishment 

The same day in which they received sentence, 
they were put to the (question, that is to say, were 
tortured upon the rack, where they fully confessed 
both the robliencs and murders above mentioned, 
riaiiiclv, that of the English gentlemen, with the 
pleasant who was passing by, and that of the Lisle 
coach, with the iiiurdei of the two hoi-senien attend- 
ing it , so that, by then own confession, they were 
justly put to death 

They were interrogated also concerning the other 
robberies and murders which they had been guilty 
of, and they confessed so many, soya our author, 
that it was horrible to hear that only two execrable 


wretches should have been so let loose upon man- 
kind, to commit so many miirdei-s and lulainies 
They passed the time tlie night before their execu- 
tion in the prison for the dead, as called there (or 
condemned hold, as in England), with stmnge, un- 
couth cries and groanings, occasioned, says he, partly 
by the pains of then tortured joints, but much more 
by the toiture ot their souls, the fatheis appointed 
to attend them iii vain administering to them their 
pious exhoi tations to icpcntance, and comforting 
them as well as possible in so dismal a condition 
On the morrow, being the 14th, Bircau was led 


out to the Gicse to execution, all the way calling on 
the people to pray for him, and showing great marks 
of penitence, which continued to the last He was 
broke alive, in theextremest sense, not being allowed 
the coup de grace, and lived manv hours on the wheel, 
being not expired many hours before Le Febvre was 
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brought to the same place, nay, our author hints 
that he understood by some that he was not quite 
dead when Le Febvre came to execution, which must 
be at least twenty-four hours 

It was thought fit to allow the executioner leave 
to give the coup de gr&ce to the latter, as is usual, so 
that he died with less torment than the other 

Thus penshed these two execrable wretches , and 
as there arc five more who aie iii the prison of the 
Conciergene, and eight more who are not yet taken, 
we expect more executions on the same occasion 


Funs. 
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THE HISTORY OF 
THE REMARKABLE LIFE OF 
JOHN SHEPPARD 




TO THE CITIZENS 


OF 

LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 



ENTLEMEN, — Experience has con- 
firmed ^ou 111 that everlasting maxim, 
that there is no other way to protect the 
innocent but by punishing the guilty. 

Climes evei were, and e'er must be, 


unavoidably frequent in such populous cities as 
yours are, lieing the iiecessaiy consequences either 
of the wants or the depravity of the lowest part of 
the huninn species 

At this time the most flagrant offences, as burn- 
ing of dwellings, burglanes, and hiphway robberies, 
abound , and frauds, coniiiiou felonies, and forgeries 
are practised without number, thus not only your 
properties, but even your very lives, are every way 
struck at 


The legislative power has not been wanting in 
providing iiecessaij and wholesome laws against the 
evils, the executive part whereof (according to your 
great piivileges) is lodged in voui own hands And 
the administration hath at all times applied proper 
remedies and regulations to the defects which have 
happened in the magistracy iiioi-e immediately under 
then junsdiction 

Thiough the just and salutary seventies of the 
magistrates, public excessive gaming has been in a 
manner suppiessed, and some late examples of 
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divine ven^eanre have overtaken ceitain of the 
most notoiiou!) lewd prostitutes of the town, which, 
together with the laudable endeavours of the great 
and worthy societies, has given no small check to 
that enormous and spreading vice 

But heie's a cnminal bids defiance to yoiii laws 
and justice, who declared and has inanifebtcd that 
the bars are not made that can cither keep him out 
or keep him in, and accord’iigly hath a second time 
fled from the very bosom of death 

His history will astonish , and is not composed of 
fiction, fable, oi stones placed at York, Home, or 
Jamaica, but facts done at >our doois fatts unheaid 
of, altogether new, incredible, and \et uncontestuble 
He Is gone once moie upon his waked range in 
the woild Restless lengeance is puivuiiig, and, 

g entlemen, ’t is to lie ho[ied that she w ill be aasisted 
y your endeavours to bring to justice this notonous 
offender 
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THE LIFE OF 

JOHN SHEPPARD, &c. 

T his John Sheppard, a youth both in age 
and person, though an old man in sin, 
was wm in the pansh of Stepney, near 
London, in the 3 ear 1702 , a son, grand- 
son, and great-grandson of a carpenter 
His father died when he was so very young that he 
could not recollect that e\er he saw him Thus 
the burden of his maintenance, together with his 
brother’s and sister’s, lay upon the shouldei's of the 
widow mother, who soon pna-iired an admittance of 
her son John into the workhouse in Bishopsgatc 
Street, where he continued foi the space of a year 
and a half, and in that time receiied an education 
sufficient to qualify him for the trade his mother 
designed him, m/., a earpentei Accoidingly, she 
was recommended to Mi WikhI, in Wych Stieet, 
near Drury I^ne, as a mastei capable of entertaining 
and instrucfiiig her son They agreed, and bound 
he was for the space of seven years The lad proved 
an early proficient, liad a ready and ingenious hand, 
and soon became mastei of his business, and gave 
entire satisfaction to his raastei’s customers, and had 
the character of a very sober and orderly boy But, 
alas, unhappy youth ' before he had completed six 
yeai-s of his apprenticeship he commenora a fatal 
acniinintance with one Elizabeth Lyon, otherwise 
called Edgworth Bess, from a town of that name in 
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Middlesex, where she was bom, the reputed wife ot 
a foot-soldicr, and who lived a wicked and debauched 
life , and our young carpentei liecanie enamoured of 
her, and they must cohabit togethei as man and 
wife. 

Now was laid the foundation of his rum Sheppaid 
grows weary of tlic yoke of scivitude, and began to 
dispute with his niastci, telling him that his way of 
jobbing from house to house was not sufficient to 
fuiuish him with a due experience m his tiadc, and 
that if he would not act out to undertake some 
buildings, he would step into the woild for bettci in- 
formation Mr Wood, a mild, sober, honest man, in- 
dulged him , and Mrs Wood with tears exhorted him 
against the c-ompany of this lewd prostitute But her 

man, pioinptcHl and hardened b\ ms hailot, d n’d 

her blood, and threw a stick at his mistress, and beat 
her to the ground And being with bis master at 
woi k at Mi Bi itt's, the Sun Ale-house, near Islington, 
upon a iciy trivial occasion fell upon his master, and 
beat and bruised him in a most barbarous and shame- 
ful mnnnei Such a sudden and deplorable change 
was tlieic III the behaviour of this promising young 
man. Next ensued a neglect of duty, both to God 
and his ijnister, Umg out of nights, pcrjjetunl jnr- 
nngs, and niinnositics , these and such like were the 
CHmsecpiencxis of his intimacy with this shc-lion, who 
by the sequel will appear to have been a mum load- 
stone m attnictmg him up to this eminence of guilt 

Ml Wocxl having reason to suspect that Shepjiard 
had lobbcd a neighbour, bc^aii to be in great fear and 
terror for himself, and when his man came not home 
in due season at nights, Iwried him out , but he made 
a mere jest of the locks and Ixills, and entered m and 
out at pleasure . and when Mi Wood and his wife 
luce had all the reason in the world to believe him 
locked out, they have found him very quiet m his 
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bed the next morning, such was the power of his 
ea^ magic 

Edg worth Bess having stolen a gold ring from a 
gentleman whom she had picked up in the streets, 
was sent to St Giles's round-house Sheppard went 
immediately to his consort, and after a shoit dis- 
course with Mr Brown, the beadle, and his wife, who 
had the care of the place, he fell upon the poor old 
couple, took the keys from them, and let his lady out 
at the door, in spite of all the outcries and opposition 
they were capable of making 

About July 1723, he was, bv his master, sent to 
perfoim a repaii at the house of Mr Bains, a picce- 
brokei 111 Whitehorse Yaid , he from thence stole a 
roll of fustian, contaiiiiiig twenty-foui yards, which 
was afteiwaisls found in Ins trunk This is sup- 
posed to be the first robbery he ever committed , and 
it was not long cie he repeated another upon this 
same Mr Bams by bieaking into his house in the 
night time, and taking out of the till seven pounds 
in money, and goods to the value of fouiteen jiounds 
more Ilow' he eiiteied this house was a secret till 
his being last coniiiiitted to Newgate, when he con- 
fessed that he took up the iron bars at the cellar 
window, and after he h id done his business he nailed 
them down ogam, so that Mi Bains never believed 
his house had been broke, and an innocent woman, 
a lodger in tlic liousc, lay all the while under the 
weight of a suspicion of committing the robbery 

Sheppard and his master had now parted, ten 
montlis before the expiration of his apprenticeship 
— a woeful parting to the former. He was gone 
from a good and careful patronage, and lay exposed 
to, and complied with, the temptations of the most 
wicked wretches this town could afford, as Joseph 
Blake, aluis Blueskin, William Field, Doleing, James 
Sykes, (duis Hell and Fury, which last was the Hist 
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that betrayed and put him into the hands of justice, 
as will presently appear 

Having desertra his master's service, he took 
shelter in the house of Mr Charles, in Mayfair, near 
Piccadilly, and his landlord having a necessity for 
some repairs in his house, engaged one Mr Panton, 
a carpenter, to undertake them, and Sheppard to 
assist him as a journeyman, but on the 23ra of Oc- 
tober 1723, ere the woik was complete, Sheppard 
took occasion to rob the people of tlie effects follow- 
ing — viz, seven pounds ten shillings in specie, fave 
large silver spoons aix plain forks ditto, four tea- 
spoons, six plain gold rings and a cipher ring, four 
suits of wearing apparel, besides linen to a considei- 
able value Tins fact he c*onfesse(l to the Rev Mr 
Wagstaff before his escape from the condemned hold 
of Newgate 

Sheppard hod a brother named Tliomas, a carpen- 
ter by profession, though a notorious thief and house- 
breaker by praclii-e This Thomas being coininitted 
to Newgate for breakiug the house of Mre Mary 
Cook, a linen-draper in ('lare Market, on the 5th of 
February last, and stealing goods to the value of 
between fifty and sixty pounds, he niipeached his 
brother, John Sheppaid, and Edgworth Bess ns being 
concerned with him in the fact, and these thi^ 
were also charged with being concerned together in 
breaking the house of Mr William Phillips, in Drury 
Lane, and stealing divers goods, the property of Mrs 
Kendnck, a lodger in the house, on the 14th of the 
said February All possible endeavours w'ere used 
by Misi Cook and Mr Phillips to get John Sheppaid 
and Edgworth Bess apprehended, but to no purpose 
till the following accident 

Sheppaid was now upon his wickedrange in London, 
committing robbenes everywhere at discretion, but 
one day meeting with his aeouauitance, James Sykes, 
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aRas Hell and Fury, sometimes a chaiiman, and at 
others a running footman, this Svkes invited him to 
go to one Redgate's, a victualling house near the 
Seven Dials, to play at skittles Sheppaid com- 
plied, and Sykes secretly sent for Mi Price, a con- 
stable in St Giles’s parish, and charged him with his 
fnend Sheppai-d, for the robbing of Mrs Cook, Ac 
Sheppaixl was earned before Justice Pan'v, wbo 
ordered him to St Giles’s lound-house till the next 
morning for further examination He was confined 
III the uppei part of the place, being two storeys from 
the giouiul, but eie two hours came about, by only 
the help of a ra/.or and the stretcher of a chan, he 
bioke o{ien the top of the round-house, and tying 
together a sheet and a blanket, bv them descended 
into the churchyard and escaped, leaving the parish 
to repair the damage, and repent of the affront put 
upon his skill and capacity 

On the 19th of May last, in the evening, Sheppard, 
with another roblK'i named Benson, were passing 
thiough Leicestei Fields, where n gentleman stood 
accusing a woman with an attempt to steal his watch. 
A mob wasgathciod louiid the disputants, and Shep- 
paid’s compaiiioii, being a iiiastei, got in amongst 
them and picked tlie gentleman’s pocket in good 
earnest of the watch The scene was surprisingly 
changed from an imaginary lobbery to a real one, 
and in a moment ensued an outciy of “Stop thief” 
Sheppard and Henson took to their heels, and Shep- 
pard was seized bv a sergeant of the guard at I.eicester 
House, crying out “Stop thief” with much earnest- 
ness He was conveyed to St Ann’s loiind-house in 
Soho, and kept secure till the next morning, when 
Edgworth Bess came to visit him, who was seized 
also. They were carried before Justice Walters, when 
the people in Druiy Lane and Clare Market ap- 
peai'ed and chaiged them witti the robberies afore 
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mentionpd But Sheppard pretending to impeach 
Beveral of his ateoniplices, the Justice committed 
them to New Prison, with intent to haie them soon 
removed to Nengate, unless there caniC from them 
some useful discoveries Sheppard was now a second 
time 111 the hands of justice, but how long he intended 
to keep III them the reader mil soon lie able to judge 
He and his mate were now in a strung and well- 
guanled piison, himself loaded uith a pair of double 
links and liasils of about fourteen pounds weight, 
and confined together in the safest apartment called 
Newgate Ward Sheppard, conscious of his crimes, 
and knowing the information he had made to be but 
a blind aumsernent that would avail him nothing, he 
began to meditate an esca{)c They had been thui^ 
detained for about fou' days, and tlicir fi lends having 
the liberty of seeing them, fuinished him with imple- 
ments projxir for his design , accordinglv Mi Shep- 
pard goes to work, and on the 25 th of May. being 
Whitsun-Monday, at about two of the clock in the 
morning, he had cximpletcd a priu ticable breach, and 
sawed off his fetters, lioving, mtli unheard-of dili- 
gence and de\teiity, cut off an non bar from the 
window, and taken out a inuntm, oi bar of the most 
solid Oak of about nine inches in thickness, by boring 
It through in many places, a woik of great skill and 
labour They hod still fjve-nnd-tweiity feet to de- 
scend from the ground , Sheppard fastened a sheet 
and blanket to the bars, and causes Madam to take 
off her gown and petticoat, and sent her out first, 
and she being iiioie csniiulciit than himself, it was 
with gi-eat pain and difficulty that he got her through 
the interval, and observing his directions, she was 
instantly down, and more flighted than hurt , the 
philosopher followed, and lighted with ease and 
pleasure But where are thev escaped top why, out 
of one piison into another The reader is to under- 
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stand that the New Pnsonand Clerkeiiwell Bridewell 
he contiguous to one another, and they are got into 
the yard of the latter, and have a wall of twenty-two 
feet high to scale before their liberty is perfected 
Sheppard, fai from being unprepared to surmount 
this diHicultv, has his gimlets ana pincers ready, and 
makes a scaling laddcL The keepers and prisoners 
of both places are asleep in their lieds , he mounts 
his baggage, and in less than ten minutes carries 
both her and himself over this wall and completes an 
entire escape Although his escape bom the con- 
demned hold of Newgate has made a grcatei noise in 
the world than that fioin this prison hath, it has 
been allowed by all the jail-keepeis in London, that 
one so miraculous was never performed before in 
England , the bi'okeii chains and baiii are kept at 
New Prison to testifv and preserve the roemoiy of this 
cxtiaordiiinry villain 

Sheppard, not wanicd bv this admonition, returns 
like a (log to his vomit, and comes secretly into his 
master Wood’s iieighbouiluxMl in Wych Stieet, and 
6011(0118 measures with one Anthony l^amb, an ap- 
pientice to Mr Carter, a iiiathcniatical instiunient 
maker, for robbing of Mr Barton, a mastei tniloi, 
a man of worth and reputation w'ho lodged in Mi 
Carter’s house, Chutles Grace, a graceless cooper, 
was let into the seci-et, and consented and lesolved 
to act bis pait. The IGth of June lust was ap- 
pointed Lamb accmdiiigly lets Grace and Shep- 
pard into the house at midnight , they all go up to 
Mr Barton’s apartments well armed with pistols, and 
entered his rooms without being disturbed Giacc 
was posted at Mr Barton’s bedside with a loaded 
pistol, and positive ordeiN to shoot him through the 
head if in case he awaked , Sheppard being engaged 
in opening the trunks and boxes tlie meanwhile It 
luckily happened for Mi Bni tun that he slept sounder 
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than usual that night, ns having come from a merry- 
making with some friends, the poor man little 
dreaming in what dreadful circumstances They 
earned off in notes and bunds, guineas, clothes made 
and unmade, to the value of betucen two and three 
hundred pounds , besides a Paduasov suit of clothes, 
worth about eighteen oi twenty pounds more, which 
having been made fur a corpulent gentleman, Shep- 
paid had them reduced, and fitted for his own si/e 
and wear, as designing to appear and make a figure 
among the beau mondr Grace and Sheppard having 
disposed of the goods at an ale-house in Lewkenor's 
l^ne (a rende/ious of robbeis and rnttiaiis), took 
their flight, and Grate has nut lieen heaid of. Lamb 
was apprehended and carnetl brfoie Justice Newton, 
and made an nniple conft“ssion, and there being 
nothing hut that against him at his trial, and withal 
a favourable prosecution, he laine off with a sentence 
of transportation onlv He, as well as Sheppard, 
has since confirinefl all the above particulais, and 
with this addition, vi/ , that it wn-s debated among 
them to have murdered all the people in the house, 
save one person 

About the latter end of the same month — June 
— Mr Kneebone, a woolleii-drapei near the New 
Church in the Strand, received a caution from the 
father of Anthony I^inib, who intimated to Mr 
Kneebone that his house was intended to be broke 
open and robbed that veiy night Mi Kneebone 
prepared for the event, ortlemig his servants to sit 
up, and gave directions to the watchman in the 
street to observe his house At about two in the 
morning Sheppard and his gang were about the door , 
a maid-servant went to listen, and heard one of the 

wretches sav, D n him , if they could n’t enter 

that night, they would another, and have three hun- 
dred pounds of his (meaning Mr Kneebone’s) monev 
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They went off, and nothing more whs heard of them 
till Sunday the 12th day of July following, when 
Joseph Blake, alias Blueskin, John Sheppaid, and 
William Field (os himself swears) taiiie about twehe 
o'clock at night and cut two large oaken bars o\er 
the cellar window, at the bm k pai t of the house in 
Little Drury l^ne, and so eiitei-cd Mi. Kiieebone 
and his family being at icst, they proceeded to open 
a door at the foot of the cellai stall's, with three bolts 
and a large padlock upon it, and then came up into 
the shop and wrenched off the hasp and padlocdi that 
went over the press, and armed at their desiitd 
booty They contiiiiied in the house foi three hours, 
and carried off with them 180 vaids of bioad woollen 
cloth, five yards of blue liaiice, a light tie-w’ig and 
hcavei hat, two silver spoons, an handkeuhief and a 
penknife , in all, to the value of neai fifty pounds. 

The Sunday following being the I9th of Jiily,Shep- 
panl and Blueskin wcix: out upon the Hampstead 
mail, and there stopped a coach with a lady's woman 
in it, fiom whom they took but half-a-iiown, all the 
money then about her 'Phe footniBii behind the 
coach came down and exeited himself, but Sheppaid 
sent him in haste up to his post again by threat of 
his pistol 

The next night being the 20th of July, about nine 
they robbed Mi Paigiter, a chandler of Hampstead, 
near the h.ilf-way house. Sheppard aftei his being 
taken at Fine hlev, was paituiuarly examined about 
this niblxiry, the Jteveiend Mi Wagstaff having 
received a letter fiom an unknown hand, with two 
(|uestions to be proposed to Sheppard, viz , whether 
he did rob John I’aigiter on Monday the 20th of 
July, about nine at night, between the Turnpike and 
Hampstead , how much money he took from him P 
whether Pargiter was drunk oi not, and if he had 
rings or watch about him when robbed P which 
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request was complied with, and Sheppard affirmed 
that Mr. Pargiter was very much in liquor, having a 
greatcoat on , neither rings on his fingers, or watch, 
and only three shillings in his pocket, which they took 
irom him, and that Blueskin knocked him down twice 
with the butt-end of his pistol to make sure work 
(though excess of drink had done that before), but 
Sheppard did in kindness raise him up as often 
The next night, July 21st, they stopped a stage- 
coach, and took from a passenger in it twenty-two 
shillings, and were so expeditious in the matter, that 
not two words were made about the bargain 

Now Mr Sheppard’s long and wit ked course seem- 
ingly draws towaras a period. Mi Kneeboue, hniiiig 
applied to Jonathan \Vild, and set forth adveilise- 
nicnts in the pajicrs cotnpliuniiig ot his i obliery, on 
Tuesday the 22n(l of July, at night, Edgworth Bess 
was taken in a biandy shop near Temple Bar by 
Jonathan Wild She lieiiig iiiiuli terrified, discovcicd 
where Sheppard was A wanaiit was ntcordingly 
issued by Justice Blackcihy, and the next day he was 
apprehended at the liousc ot Bliieskin’s mother in 
lloseuiary Lane, by one Quilt, a domestic of Mr 
Wild’s, though not without gieat opposition, for he 
clapped a loaded pistol to Quilt’s breast and attempted 
to shoot him, but the pislol m]s.scd fire , he was 
bi ought bii(k to New Piison and confined in the 
dungeon, and the next day earned before Justice 
Blackcrby Upon his examination he confesscxl 
ilic three robberies on the highway afore men- 
tioned, ns also the lobbing of Mr Bains, Mr 
Bai ton, and Mi Kneelioiic , he was committed to 
Newgate, and at tlie Sessions of ()\ei and Terminer, 
and Jail IVhveiv, holden at the Old Bailev on the 
12th, 13th, and 14th of August, he was tnexl upon 
three sccernl indictments — vi,!, firet, for breaking 
the house of William BhiUips 
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John Sheppard, of the parish of St Marti ii- in- the- 
Fields, was indicted foi breaking the house of Wil- 
liam Phillips, and stealing divers goods, the 14th of 
February last But there not being sufficient evi- 
dence against the prisonei, he was acquitted 

He was also indicted a second time, of St Clement 
Danas, foi breaking the house of Mary Cook, the 
5th of February last, and stealing divers goods But 
the evidence against the prisoner being deficient as 
to this indictment also, he was acquitted 

He was also indicted a third time, of St Marv, 
Savoy, for breaking the house of William Kncchone 
in the night-time, and stealing 180 }nrds of woollen 
(lotli, the 12th of July last The prosecutor deposed 
that the prisoner had some time since been his ser- 
vant, and when he went to bed — the tune mentioned 
in the indictment, about eleven o'clock at night — 
he saw all the doors and windows fast, but was colled 
up about four in the morning, and found his house 
broke open, the bal^ of a cellar window having been 
cut, and the bolts of the door that comes upstairs 
drawn and the padUak wienched off, and the shiit- 
tci in the shop biokcn, and his goods gone, where- 
upon, suspecting the pnsonci, he haiing lommittcd 
ill actions theix'nbouls before, he acquainted Jon- 
atliiin Wild, and he piocureil him to be appre- 
hended That he went to the prisonei in New 
Prison, and asking him how he could be so ungrate- 
ful to rub him aftei he had shown him so much 
kindness, the pnsoner owned he had been ungrateful 
in doing so, informing him of several circumstances 
as to the manner of committing the fact, but said 
he had been draw n into it by ill company 
Jonathan Wild deposed the piosecutor came to 
him and desired him to inquiie after his goods 
that had been stolen, telling him he .sus|)ected the 
pnsoner to have been coiueincd in the robbery, he 
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havtnK before committed some robberies in the 
neighbourhood. That inquinng after him, and hav- 
ing heard of him before, he was informed that he 
was an acquaintance of Joseph Blake , whereupon 
he sent for William Field, who came to him, upon 
which he told him, if he would make an ingenuous 
confession, he believed he could prevail with the 
court to make him an ecidence That he did make 
a discovery of the pnsoner, upon w’hich he was ap- 
prehended, and also of others since convicted, and 
gave an account of some pirccls of the cloth, which 
were found accordinglv William Field deposed 
that the pnsonci told him and Joseph Blnke that 
he knew a ken where thc^y might get something of 
worth , that they went to take a view of tlie prose- 
cutor’s house, but disapproved of the attempt as not 
thinking it cilsv to be perforined , but the prisoner 

{ Kirsuaded tliciii that it might easily be done, he 
lOowiiig the house — he having lived with the piose- 
cutor That thereupon he cut the cellar bai, went 
into the cellar, got into the shop, and bi ought out 
three panels of cloth, which they iwiricd away 
The prisoner had also confessed the fact when lie 
»a.s appiehcnded and Ixifoie the Justice The fact 
being plainly pioved, the jiir\ found him guiltv of 
the indictinent 

Sentence of death was pronounced upon him ac- 
cordingly Several othei piosecutions might have 
been brought against him, but this was thought 
suflicient to nd the world of so capital an offender 
He begged earnestly for transportation to the moat 
extreme foot of his Majest>’s dominions, and pleaded 
youth and ignciiance o-s the motive which had pre- 
cipitated him into guilt, but the court, deaf to his 
importunities, os knowing hnii and his repeated 
cnniea to be equally fliigiant, gave him no satisfac- 
tory answer. He returned to his dismal abcxle — 
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the condemned hold — where were nine more un- 


happy wretches, in as dreadful circumstances as 
himself. The court being at Windsor, the male- 
factoi-s had a longer i-espitc than is usual During 
that recess James Harman, Luniley Davis, and Shep- 
pard agreed upon an escape, concerted measures and 
provided instruments to make it effectual, but put 
off the execution of their design on account [of] the 
two gentlemen having their hopes of life daily 
renewed by the favoumble answers they received 
fiom some consideralile persons . but those lanishing 
the day . before their execution, and finding their 
sentence irieversiblc, tlicy two dropped their hopes, 
togclhei with the design they foiuied for an escape, 
aiicl so in earnest pre^iarcd to meet death on tne 
morrow, which they accordingly did "r was on this 
day Mr Dans gave Sheppard the watch-springs, 
files, saws, &c , to effect his own release , and know- 
ing that a warrant was hourly expected fur his 
execution with two otheis on the Fiiday following, 
he thought it high time to look about him, for he 
had waited his trial, saw his conviition, and heard 


his sentence with some patience But finding him- 
self irrespitably decreed for death, he lould sit 
passive no longer, and on the veiy day of the execu- 
tion of the foimer, whilst they were having their 
fetters taken off in oidei for going to the tree — 
that day he began to saw Saturday made a prog- 
ress ; but Sunday was omitted by reason of the con- 
course in the lodge Edgworth Bess having been set 
at liberty, bod frequent access to him, with others of 
his acquaintance On Monday the death-warrant 
came from Windsor, appiointiiig that he, together 
with Joseph Ward and Anthony Upton, should be 
executed on the Fnday following, being the 4th of 
September The keepers acquainted him therewith. 


and desii-ed him to make 
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tune He thanited them, a^id he would follow their 
nil vice and prepai'e. Edgwoith Bess and another 
woman had been with him at the door of the con- 
demned hold best pail of the afternoon, between 
five and six he desired the other pnsoners, except 
Stephen Fowles, to remain above while he offerra 
something in private to his fnends at the door. 
They complied , and in this interval he got the 
spike asunder, which mode way for the skeleton to 
pass with his heels foremost, by the assistance of 
Fowles, whom he most ungenerously betrayed to the 
keepers after his being retaken, and the fellow was 
os severely punished for it. 

Having now got clear of his pnson, he took coach, 
disguised in a night-gown, at the comer of the Old 
Bailey, along with a man who waited for him in the 
street (and is supposed to be Page the butcher), 
ordenng thctoachmaii to drive to Blockfriars Stairs, 
where his piostitute gave him the meeting, and they 
three took boat, ana went ashore ut the horse-ferry 
at Westimnster, and at the White Hart they went 
111, diaiik, and stayed some time , thence they ad- 
journed to a place in Holbom, w here, by the help 
of H saw, lie (juitted the chains he hod brought 
with him from Newgate, and then like a free man 
took his ramble through the citv and came to Spital- 
fields, and there lay with Edgworth Bess 

It may be easy to imagine w'liat an alarm his es- 
cape gave to the keepers of Newgate, three of their 
people being at the farther end of the lodge, engaged 
in a discourse concerning his wonderful escape from 
New Prison, and what caution ought to be used, lest 
he should give them the slip, at that very jnstant he 
perfected it. 

On Tuesday he sent for William Page, an appren- 
tice to a butcher in Clare Market, who came to him, 
and being penniless, he desired Page to give him what 
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assistance he could to make his wav« and bcins a 
neighbour and acquaintance, he complied with it, but 
ere he would do anjthing, he consulted a neai lelatioii, 
who, as he said, eiicoui aged him in it — na^, put him 
upon it, so meeting with this success in his applica- 
tion to his fi lend, and probably an assistance in the 
pocket, he camp to Sheppard, having bought him a 
new blue butcher's frock, and another for himself, and 
BO both took their route to Warnden in Northampton- 
shire, where they came to a relation of Page's, who 
receised and enteitained them kindly, the people 
^ing from their own bed to luxommodate them — 
Sheppard pretending to be a butchei's son in Clare 
Market, who was going fartlier into the country to 
his friends, and that Page was so kind as to accom- 
pany him , but they , as well as then friend, became 
tired of one anothei The butchers ha\ing but one 
shilling left, and the people pool, and consequently 
unable to submit to such fellows, after a stay of thiee 
oi foui days, they returned and came for London, and 
reached the city on Tuesday the 8th ot Septenihei , 
calling by the way at Black-Maiy's Hole, and dunk- 
ing with several of their acquaintance, and then came 
into Bishopsgate Stieet, to one Cooley's, a biaiidy 
shop, where a cobblei being at woik in his stall, 
stepped out and swore there was Sheppard , Sheppaid 
hearing him, departed immediately In the evening 
they came into Fleet Street, at about eight of the clock, 
and observing Mr Martin’s, a watchiiiakcr's shop, to 
be open, and a little boy oiilv to look after it. Page 
goes in and asks the lad whetbei Mi Taylor a watch- 
maker lodged in the house '' Being answered m the 
negative,^ he came away, and reports the disposition 
of the place Sheppard now makes trial of his old 
masterpiece , hxetn a nail pcrcer into “the door-post, 
fastens the knocker thereto w'ltli pack-thread, bieaks 
the glass and takes out three sihei watches of fifteen 
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pounds value, the boy seeing him take them, by 
reason of his contrivance. One of the watches he 
pledged for a guinea and a half. Hie same night 
they came into Wych Street ; Sheppard going into 
his moster'is yard, and calling foi his fellow-'prenticc, 
his mistress knew his voice, and was dreadfully fright- 
ened, he next went to the Cock and Pie ale-house in 
Druiy Lane, sent foi a barber his acquaintance, drank 
brandy and ate oysters in the view of several people 
— Page waiting all the while at the door, the whole 
neighmurhond being alarmed, yet none durst attempt 
him, for fear of pistols Ike He had vowed revenge 
upon a poor man as kept a dairy-cellar at the end of 
Whitehoise Yaid, who having seen him at Islington 
after his escape, and engaged not to speak of it, broke 
his promise , whercfoi-e Sheppard went to his resi- 
dence, took the door off its hinges, mid threw it down 
amongst all the man's pans [and] pipkins, and 
caused a deluge of cream and milk alJovei the cellar 
'JTiis night he had a narrow escape one Mr Iicton, 
a shenif's officer, seeing him and Page pass thiough 
Drury Lane at about ten o'clock, pursued them, and 
laid hold of Page instead of Sheppard, who got off , 
thus Ireton missing the main man, and thinking Page 
of no consequence, let him go after him 

Edgworth Bess hod been apprehended by Jonathan 
Wild, and by Sii Francis Forbes, one of the aldermen 
of London, committed to the Poulti y-Compter, for 
being aiding and assisting to Sheppard in his escape 
The Keepers and others terrified and purged her as 
much as was possible to discover where he was , but 
hod it been in her inclination, it was not in her power 
so to do, as it manifestly appeawl soon after. 

I'he people about the Strand, Wych Street, and 
Drury Lane whom he had robbed, and who had pro- 
secuted him, were under great apprehensions and 
terror, and in particular Mr Kiieebone, on whom be 
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vowed a bloody revenge, because he refused to sign 
a petition in his behalf to the recorder of Ixindoii 
This gentleman was forced to keep armed people up 
in his house every night till he was retaken, and had 
the same fortified in the strongest manner. Several 
shopkeepers in this neighbourhood were also put to 
great expense and trouble to guard themselves against 
this dregful villain. 

The keepers of Newgate, whom the rash world 
loaded with infamy, stigmatised and branded with 
the title of persons guilty ot briliery, for connivance 
at his escape, they and what posse in their power, 
either for love or money, did contribute their utmost 
to undeceive a wiong-notioned people. Their vigil- 
ance was remarkably indefatigable, sparing neither 
money nor time, night nor day, to bnng him back 
to his deserved justice After many intelligences, 
which they endeavoured for and received, they had 
one which proved very successful Having learned 
for a certainty that their haunts was about Finchley 
Common, and being veiy well assured of the very 
house where they lay, on Thursday, the 10th of 
September, a posse of men, both of spirit and con- 
duct, fumished with arms proper for their design, 
went for Finchley, some in a coach and four, and 
others on horseback They dispersed themselves 
upon the common aforesaid, in order to make their 
view, where they had not lieen long ere they came 
in sight of Sheppard, in company of William Page, 
habited like two butcheis, in new blue fixicks, with 
white aprons tucked round their waists 

Upon Sheppard seeing Langley, a turnkey at New- 
gate, he says to his companion Page, “ I see a stag,'” 
upon which their courage dropped, knowing that now 
their dealing way of business was almost at an end 
However, to make their flight as secure as they cxiuld, 
they thought it advisable to take to a footpath, to 
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cut o(r the pursuit of the Newgate cavalry But this 
did not prove most successful Langley came up with 
Page (who was hindermost), and dismounting with 
pistol in hand, commands Page to throw up his 
hands which he trembling did, begging for life, 
desinng linn to fisk him, viz , search him, which 
he'aciurdiiigly did, and found a broad knife and file 
Having thus disarmed him, he takes the chub along 
with him in quest of the slippery eel Sheppard, who 
had taken shelter in an old stable lielonging to a 
fai m-housc The pursuit was close, the house in- 
vested, and a giil seeing his feet as he stood up hid, 
discovered him Austin, a tuinkey, first attacked 
his person , Langley seconded him , Ireton, an officer, 
helped to enclose, and happy was the hindeimost 
who aided in this gi-eat enterpiise He being 
shocked with the utmost fear, told them he sub- 
mitted, and desired they would let him live as long 
os he could, \i hich they .did, and used him mildly 
Upon searching him they found a broad knife, with 
two of the watches o-s he had taken out of Mr Mar- 
tiii''s shop, one under each armpit , and now having 
gamed their point, and made themselves masters of 
what they had often endeavoured for, they came with 
their lost' sheep to a little house on the common that 
sold lupioi's, with this inscnption on the sign, “I 
have brought my hogs to a fair market,” which our 
two uiifortiiiiate butchei-s, under their then unhappy 
circumstances, had too sad reason to apply to them- 
selves Sheppaid had by this time recovered his 
surpiisc, grew calm and easy, and desired them to 
give him brandy. They did, and were all good friends 
and company together 

They niljourncd with their booty to another place, 
where wa.s waiting a coach and four to convey it to a 
town with more speeil and safety, and Mr. Sheppard 
arrived at his old mansion at about two in the ofter- 
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noon. At his alighting he made a sudden apnng 
he declared his intention was to have slipped uncler 
the coach, and had a race for it He was put into 
the condemned hold, and chained down to the floor 
with double basils about his feet, &c Page was cai- 
ried before Sir Francis Foibes, and was committed to 
the same pnson for accompanying and aiding Shep- 
pard in his escape The prudence of Mr Pitt caused 
a separation between him and his hrothei the first 
night, as a means to prevent any ensuing danger by 
having two heads which (according to our pioverbiu 
saying) are better than one 

The joy the people of Newgate conceived on this 
occasion is inexpi-essible ; Te Deum was sung in the 
lodge, and nothing but smiles and bumpers wcie seen 
there for many days togethei But Jonathan Wild 
unfortunately happened to be gone upon a wrong 
scent after him to Stourbndge, and lost a share of 
the glorv 

His escajie and his being so suddenly retaken made 
such a noise in the town, that it was thought all the 
comiiion people would have gone mad about him, 
there being not a porter to be had for love nor money, 
nor getting into an ale-house, for biitcheis, shoe- 
makers, and barbers, all engaged in contniversies and 
wagers about Sheppard Newgate night and day 
fivas] surrounded with the cunous from St Giles’s 
and Rag-Fair, and Tybuni Road daily lined w ith 
women and children, and the gallows os laiefully 
watched by night lest he should be hanged incog , 
for a report of that nature oblained much upon the 
rabble In short, it was a week of the greatest noise 
and idleness among mechanics that has been known 
111 London , and Parker and Pettis, two lyncs, sub- 
sisted many days very comfortably upon ballads and 
letters about Sheppara. The vulgar continued under 
ereat doubts and difficulties in what would be his cose; 
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and whether the old warrant or a new one must' be 
made for his execution, or a new trial, &r , were the 
great questions as arose and occasioned vanous reason- 
ings and speculation, till a newspaper, called the 
Da%ly Journal, set them all to nghts by the publica- 
tion of the account following, viz — “ J Sheppard 
having been convicted of buiglaiy and felony, and 
receive sentence of death, and afterwards escaped 
from Newgate, and being since ictaken, we are as- 
sured that it must be proved in a regular and judicial 
wav that he is the same person who was so convicted 
and made his escape, before a warrant can be obtained 
for his execution, and that this affair will be brought 
before the couit at the Did Bailey the next sessions." 
This was enough , people began to grow calm and 
easy, and got Slaved and tlieir shoes finished, and 
business returned into its former channel, the town 
resolving to wait the sessions with patience 

The Reverend Mr Wogstnff, who officiated in the 
absence of the ordinary, renewed his former acquaint- 
ance with Ml Stieppard,and examined hliii in a partic- 
ular maiinei concerning his escape from the condemned 
hold He sincerely disowned that all, or any, belonging 
to the pnson were privy theix-tu, but related it as it 
has been desenbed He declared that Edgworth Bess, 
who hod hitherto passed for his wife, was not really so 
This was by some thought to be in him base and un- 
generous, in that, os she hod contubuted towards his 
escape, and was in custody on that account, it might 
render her more liable to punishment than if she hod 
been thought his wife But he endeavoui'ed to acquit 
himself by saying that she was the sole author of all 
his misfortunes , that she betrayed him to Jonathan 
Wild at the time he was taken m Hosemary Lane , 
and that when he was contriving his escape she dis- 
obeyed his oiidcis, os when being required to attend 
at the door of the condemned hold by nine or ten 
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in the morning to facilitate his endeavours, she 
came not till the evening, which he said was an un- 
grateful return for the care he had taken in setting 
her at liberty from New Prison, and thus justified 
himself in what he had done, and said he cared not 
what became of her 

He was also examined about Mr Martin's watches, 
and whether Page was pnvy to that robbery He 
carefullv guarded himself against uttering anything 
that might aftiect him, peremptorily declarra him 
innocent of that as well as of being pnvy to his 
escape, and said that he only out of kindness, as 
being an old companion, was resolved to share in his 
fortunes after he had escaped 

He was again continually meditating a second 
escape, as appeared by his own hardiness and the 
instruments found upon him on Saturday the ISth 
and Wednesday the 16th of September the fimt 
time a small file was found concealed in his Bible, 
and the second time two dies, a chisel, and a ham- 
mer being hid in the rushes of a chair , and when- 
ever a question was moved to him, when, or by what 
means those implements came to Uis hands, he would 
passionately fly out and say, “How can yon* You 
always ask me these and siich-like questions , " and 
in a particular manner when he was asked whether 
his companion Page was* an accomplice with him, 
either in the affair of the watches or any other, he 
replied, that if he knew, he would give no dii'ect 
answer, thinking it to be a crime in him to detect the 
guilty 

It was thought necessary bv the keepers to remove 
him from the condemned hofd to a place called the 
Castle, in the body of the jail, and to chain him down 
to two large iron staples in the floor The concourse 
of people of tolerable fashion to see him was exceed- 
ine ereat. He was always cheerful and pleasant to 
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a degree, as turning almost everything a& was said 
into a jest and banter. 

Being one Sunday at the Chapel, a gentleman, be- 
longing to the Lord Mayor asked a turnkey which 
was Sheppard The man pointed to him Says 
Shcppani, “ Yes, sir, I am the Sheppaid, and all the 
jailors in the town are my flock, and 1 cannot stir 
into the country but they are all at iny heels baugh- 
ing after me,'” &c 

He told Mr Robins, the city smith, that be had 
procured him a small job, and that whoever it was 
that put the spikes on the condemned hold was an 
honest man, “ for a better piece of metal,” says he, 
“I never wrought upon in my life ” 

He was loth to bclicie his frequent lobbenes weie 
an injury to the public , for he used to say, tliat if 
they were ill in one respect, they were as good in 
another , and that though he cared not for working 
much himself, jet he was desirous that others should 
not stand idle, more especiallv those of Ills own trade, 
who were always rejNuring of his breaches 

When sciious, and that but seldom, he would le- 
flect on Ills post wicked life Iledctlared to us, that 
foi seve.iul jeai-s of his apprenticeship he had an 
utter abhorrence to women of the town, and used to 
pelt them with dirt when thev fell in his wav , till a 
outton-mould maker, his next neigliboui , left off that 
business, and set up a rictiialhng house in J.,e»keDor's 
Lane, where himself and other apprentices resorted 
on Sundays and at all other opportunities At tins 
house began his acquamtanie with Edgworth Bess 
His sentuiients were strangclj- altered, and from an 
aversion to those prostitutes, he had a more favour- 
able opinion, and even conversation with them, till 
he contracted an ill distemper, which, as he said, he 
cured himself of bv a medicine of his own prepat ing 
He inveighed bitterlv against Ins brother Thomas 
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for putting him into the information foi Mrs. Cook's 
robbery, and pretended that all the mischiefs that 
attended him was owing to that matter. He ac- 
knowledged that he wa.s concerned in that fact, and 
that his said brother bioke into his lodgings and 
stoic from him all his share and more of the acquired 
booty 

He oftentimes aveired that William Field was no 
wavs concerned in Mr Kneebone's robbery , but that, 
being a brother of the quill, Blucskiii and himself 
told him the particulars and manner of the facts, 
and that all he swore against him at his trial was 
false, and that he had other authonty for it than 
what came out of their (Shcppaid and Blueskin) 
mouths, who actuallv commtttea the fact , and more- 
over, that Field, being acquainted with their ware- 
house (a stable) iieai the hoise-feny at Westminster, 
which Sheppard had hired, and usually deposited 
therein the goods he stole, he came one night, 
and broke open the same, and carried off the best 
pait of the edects taken out of Mr Kneebone's 
shop 

Sheppaixl said he thought this to be one of the 
gieatest villainies that cinild be acted, foi another to 
come and plunder them of things foi whiih thi^ had 
so honourably vcntuied their lives, and wished that 
F'leld, as well as his brother Tom, might meet with 
forgiveness foi it 

He dcclaied himself frequently against the prac- 
tice of whidling oi impeaching, which, he said, had 
made dieadful havoc among the thieves, and much 
lamented the depravity of the brethren in that 
respect, and said that if all were but luch tight-cocks 
os himself, the reputation of the British thievery 
might be cairicd to a far greater height than it had 
been done for ninny ages, and that there would then 
be but little necessity foi jailors and hangmen. 
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These and such like were his constant discourses 
when company went up widi the turnkeys to the 
Castle to see him, and few or none went awav with- 
out leaving him money for his support, in wKich he 
abounded, and did therewith some small chanties to 
the other pnsoners , however, he was abstemious and 
sparing enough in his diet. 

Among many schemes laid by his fnends for the 
preserving himself after his escape, we were told of a 
most rcmailvuhle one, proposed by an ingenious per- 
son, who advised that he might be expeditiously and 
secretly conveyed to the palace at Windsor, and there 
to prostrate his person and his case at the feet of a 
most gracious prince, and his case being so very 
singular and new, it might, in great probability, 
move the royal fountain of unbounded clemency , 
but he declined this advice, and followed the judg- 
ment and dictates of butchers, which very speedily 
brought him very near the door of the slaughter- 
house 

On the 4th of September, the day as Joseph Waid 
and Anthony Upton were executed, there was pub- 
lished a whimsiial letter, which afforded diversion 
to the towu and bread to the author, which is as 
follows. Viz — 

“Sir, — I thank you for the favour you intended 
me this day I am a gentleman, and allow you 
to be the same, and, I hope, can forgive injuries. 
Fond Nature prompted, I obeyed. Oh, propitious 
minute ' And to show that 1 am in chanty, I am 
now drinking your health, and a bon lepos to poor 
Joseph and Anthony. I am gone a few days tor the 
air, but design spieraily to embark, and this night 
I am going upon a mansion for a supply. It 's a 
stout fortification ; but what difficulties can't I 
encounter when, dear Jack, you find that bars and 
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chains are but trifling obstacles in the way of your 
friend and servant 

“ From my i^idence, 

John Sheftard, 

“Terra Australis, incognita. 

“PS — Pray, my services to Mr Or — di — y and 
to Ml. App — ee.” 

On Saturday the 10th of October, Anthony Lamb 
and Thomas Sheppard, with ninctv-five other felons, 
were earned from Newgate on shiphoai-d, for tians- 
portation to the plantations The last begged to 
have an opportunity given him of taking his final 
leave of his hi other John , but this was not to be 
granted, and the greatest favour that could be ob- 
tained was that on the Sunday before they had an 
interview at the Chapel, but at such a distance 
that they neither saluted or shook hands, and the 
reason given for it was that no impleinents might 
be conveyed to Sheppard to assist mni in making 
an escape 

This caution seemed to be absolutely necessaiy, for 
it appeared soon after that Sheppard found means 
to release himself from the staples to which he was 
chained in the Castle by unlocking a great padlock 
with a nail, which he had picked up on the floor, 
and endeavoui'ed to pass up the chimney, but was 
prevented by the stout non bars fixed in his way, 
and wanted nothing but the smallest file to have 
perfected his liberty When the assistants of the 
prison came, as usual, with his victuals, they began 
to examine his irons To their great surprise, 
they found them loose, and ready to be taken off 
at pleasure. Mr Pitt, the bead keeper, and his 
deputies were sent for, and Sheppard, finding this 
attempt entirely frustrated, discovered to them by 
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what means he had got them off, and after thev 
had searched him, found nothing, and locked and 
chained him down again, he took up the nail and 
unlocked the padlock before their faces They ueie 
struck with greatest amazement, as having never 
heard or beheld the like befoi'e He was then hand- 
cuffed and moi'e effectually chained 

The next day the Rev Mr Piirney, ordinal y of 
the place, came from the country to visit him, and 
complained of the sod disposition he found him in, 
os meditating on nothing but means to escape, and 
declining the great duty incumbent upon him to 
prepait! for Ins approaching change* lie began to 
relent, and said that since his last effort had proved 
not successful, he would entertain no more thoughts 
of that nature, but entirelv dispose and resign him- 
self to the ineicy of Almighty God, of whom he 
hoped still to find fot^ivcncss of his manifold 
offences. 

He said that Edgworth Bess and himself kept a 
little brandy shop together in laiwkenoi's Lane, and 
once saved about thirty pounds, but ha\ing such 
a universal ocquaiiitaiKC amongst thieves, he had 
frei^uent calls to go abioail, and soon quitted the 
business and his shop 

On Fnday the 2nd of October, his old confederate 
Joseph Blake, ahax Blueskin, was apprehenderl and 
taken at a hguse in St Giles's parish by Jonathan 
Wild, and by Justice Blackerby committed to New- 
gate , William Field, who was at his liberty, appeal- 
ing and making oath that Blueskin, togethei with 
Jimn SheppariT and himself, committed the burg- 
lary and felony in Mr Kneebone’s house, for which 
Sheppard was condenined 

The sessions commencing at the Old Bailey on 
Wednesday the 14th of October, an indictment was 
found against Blueskin for the same, and he was 
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brought down from Newgate to the Old Bailey to 
be arraigned in order to his trial , and being in the 
yard within the gate before the court, Mr Wild being 
there dnnking a glass of wiue with him, he said to 
Mr Wild, “ You may put iti a word for me as well 
as foi another peiNOti " To which Mr. Wild replied, 
“ I cannot do that You are certainlv a dead man, 
and will be tucked up very speedily or woids to 
that effect. Whereupon Blueskni on a sudden seized 
Mr Wild by the neck, and with a little clasp-knife 
he was provided with he cut his throat in a veiy 
dangerous niannci , and had it not been for a muslin 
stock twistefl 111 several plaits lound his neck, he had 
in all likelihood succeeded in his baibnrous design 
before Ballard, the turnkey, who was at hand, coidd 
have time to lay hold of him The villain tnumphed 
afterwai-ds in what he had done, swearing many 
bloody oaths tliat if he had miiidercd him he should 
have died with satisfaction, and that his intention 
was to have cut off Ins head and thiown it into the 
sessions-house yard among the rabble, and cursed 
both his hand and the knife for not executing it 
effectually 

Mr Wild instantly had the assistance of three able 
surgeons, viz , Mr Dubbins, Mr Marten, and Mr 
Coletheart, who sewed up the wound and ordered 
him to his bed, and he has continued ever since, but 
in a doubtful state of recovery 

The felons on the Common side of Newgate, also 
animated by Sheppard's example, the night before 
they were to be shipped foi transportation, hod cut 
several iron bars asundei, and some of them had sawn 
off their fetters, the rest huzzaing and making noises, 
under pretence of being joyful that they were to be 
removed on the morrow, to prevent the workmen 
being heard , and in two hours' time more, if their 
desieii had not been discovered, one hundred villains 
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had been let loose in the world, to have committed 
new desTCrations. Nothing was wanted here but 
Sheppard's great judgment, who was by himself in 
the rtrong room, called the Castle, mraitating his 
own deliverance, which he perfected in the manner 
following. 

On 'Aursday the 15th of this instant October, 
at between one and two in the afternoon, William 
Austin, an assistant to the keepicrs, a man reputed to 
be a very diligent and faithful sei vant, went to Shep- 
pard in the strong room called the Castle with his 
necessaries, as was his custom every day There 
went along with him Captain Geary, the keeper of 
New Pnson , Mr Gough, belonging to the Gate- 
house in Westminstei , and two other gentlemen 
who had the curiosity to see the pri.soner Austin 
very strictly examined, his fetters and his haiidcufFs, 
and found them very safe He ate his dinner, and 
talked with his usual gaiety to the company They 
took leave of him, and wished him a good evening 
The court being sitting at the Old Bailev, the keepers 
and most of their servants were attending there with 
their prisoneis , and Sheppard was told that if he 
wanted anything more, then was Ins time, because 
they could not conic to him till the next moi-ning 
He thanked them for their kindness, and desirra 
them to be as early as possible. 

The same night, soon after twelve of the clock, 
Mr Bird, who keeps a turner's shop adjoining to 
Newgate, was disturbed by the watchman, who found 
hiB street door open, and called up the family, and 
they concluding the accident was owing to the care- 
lessness of some in the house, shut their doors and 
went to bed again. 

The next iiiomiiig, Friday, at about eight, Mr. 
Austin went up as usual to wait on Sheppard, 
and having unlocked and unbolted the double doors 
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of the Castle, he beheld almost a cartload of bncks 
and rubbish about the room, and his pnsoner gone. 
The man, ready to sink, came trembling down again, 
and was scarce able to acquaint the people in the 
lo(^ with what had happened. 

The whole posse of the prison ran up and stood 
like men depnved of their senses Then surprise 
being over, they were in the hopes that he might not 
have yet entirely made his escape, and got their keys 
to open all the strong rooms adjacent to the Castle 
in order to trace him, when, to their amazement, 
they found the doors ready open to their hands, and 
the strong locks, screws, and bolts broken in pieces 
and scattered about the jail Six great doors (one 
whereof having not been opened for seven years past) 
were forced, and it appeared that he had descended 
from the leads of Newgate by a blanket (which 
he fastened to the wall by an iron spike he had 
taken fioni the hatch of the chapel) on the house 
of Mr Bud , and the dooi on the leads having 
been left open, it is very reasonable to conclude he 
passed directly to the street door down the stairs, 
Mr Bird and his wife hearing an odd sort of noise 
on the stairs as they lay in their bed a short time 
before the watchman alarmed the faimlv 

Infinite numbers of citizens came to Newgate to 
behold Sheppard's workmanship, and Mr. ^tt and 
his officers veiy readily conducts them upstaii's, that 
the world might be convinced there was not the least 
room to suspect either a n^hgence or connivance in 
the servants. Every one expressed the greatest sur- 
prise that has been known, and declared themselves 
satisfied with the measures they had taken for the 
secunty of their pnsoner 

One of the shenfFs came in person, and went up to 
the Castle to be satisfied of the situation of the place, 
&C., attended by several of the city officers. 
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Tlie court being sat at the sessions-house, the 
keepers were sent for and examined, and the mass- 
trates were in great consternation that so horrid a 
wretch had escaped then justice, it being intended 
that he should have been brought down to the court 
the last dav of the sessions, and oi dered for execution 
111 two or thiee days after, if it had appeared that he 
was the person condemned for the breaking Mr 
Knecboiie's house, and included in the warrant for 
execution, Ike 

Many of the methods by which this miraculous 
escape was effected remain as yet a secret , there are 
some, indeed, too evident The most reasonable con- 
jecture that has hitherto been made is, that the ffret 
act was his twisting and breaking asunder by the 
strength of his hands a small non chain, which, 
together with a great horse padlock (as went from 
the heavy fetters about his legs to the staples), con- 
fined him to theflooi, and with a nail opened the 
padlock and set himself at libeity about the room 
A large flat iron bar appears to have been taken out 
of the chimney, with the assistance whereof ’t is plain 
he broke through a wall of many fc-et in thickness, 
and made his way fi oiii the Castle into another strong 
room contiguous, the door of it not having been 
opened since several of the Preston pnsonere were 
confined there about seven yeai-s ago Three screws 
are iisibly taken off of the lock, and the doors, as 
strong os art could make them, forced open , the 
locks and bolts cither wienched or broke, and the 
cases and other irons made for their security cut 
asunder , an iron spike broke off from the hatch in 
the chapel, which he fixed iii the wall, and fastened 
his blanket to it, to drop on the leads of Mr Bird's 
house , his stockings were found on the leads of New- 
gate T IS questioned whether fifty pounds will re- 
pair the damage done to the jail 
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It will perhaps be incjuired how all this could be 
performed without his being heard by the prisoners or 
the keepers T is well known that the place of his 
ranfinenient is in the upper part of the pnson, none 
of the other felons being kept anywhere near him, 
and ’tis supposed that if an^ had heard him at work 
they would rather have facilitated than frustrated his 
endeavoui-s In the couise of his breaches he passed 
by a door on Ins left belonging to the Common side 
felons, who have since ruisccT him heartilv for his 
not giving them an opportuiiitv to kiss his hand, 
and lending them a iaiouiable lift u'hen his hand 
was III, but that was not a woik proper for Mr 
Shcppaid to do in his then (ircuiiistances 

His fetters are not to lx: found anywhere about 
the jail, from whence ’tis coiichided he has either 
thrown them down some ehiinney or earned them off 
on his legs The latter scnmis to be impracticable, 
and would still lender his escaping in sutn a manner 
the more astonishing , and the only answer that is 
given to the whole at Newgate is, that the deiil 
came in peiso’i and assisted him 

He uncioubtecllv peifoimed most of these wonders 
in the darkest part of the night, and without ther 
least glimpse of a candle , in a w ord, he has ac tually 
done with his own hands m a few hours what several 
of the most skilful artists allow could not have been 


ac'ted by a number of peisons furnished with proper 
implements and all other advantages in a full day 
Nevei was there anything better timed, the keep- 
el's and all their assistants being obliged to a stnet 
attendance on the sessions at the Old Bailey, which 
held for about a week, and Blueskin having con- 
fined Jonathan Wild to his chamber, a more favour- 


able opportunity could not have presented for Mr. 
Sheppara’s pui'pose 

The lailors suffered much by the opinion the 
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ignorant part of the people entertained of the 
matter, and nothing would ftatuty some but that 
they not only connived at, but even assisted him, in 
breaking, their own walls and fences, and that for 
this reason too, viz , that he should be at liberty 
to instruct and train up others in his method of 
housebreaking, and replenish the town with a new 
set of rogues to supply the places of those transported 
beyond sea. 

This IS indeed a fine way of judging , the well- 
known characters of Mr. Pitt and his deputies are 
sufficient to wipe off such nditulous imputations , 
and 'tis a most lamentable truth that they have 
oftentimes had in their charge villains of the deepest 
dye, persons of quality and gieat worth, for whom 
no entreaties, no sums how large so ever, have been 
able to interfere between the doleful prison and the 
fatal tree 

The officers have done their duty, they are but 
men, and have had to deal with a creature something 
more than man, a Proteus supeniatural Words 
cannot describe him , his actions and woiknionship, 
which are too visible, best testify him 
‘ On Satuiday the 17th, Joseph Blake, alias Blue- 
skin, came upon his trial at the Old Bailey Field 
gave the same evidence against him as he had 
formerly done against Sheppard , and the pnsonei 
making but a tnfling defence, the jury found him 
guilty of burglary and felony The cnminal, when 
the verdict was brought in, made his obeisances to 
the court, and thankra them for their kindness 

It will be necessary that we now return to the 
behaviour of Mr Sheppard, some few days before his 
lost flight 

tbe famous pnze-fighter, coming to see 
him in Newgate, there passed some pleasant raillei'y 
between them , and after Mr Figg was gone, Shep- 
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pard declared he had a mind to send hmi a formal 
challenge to fight him at all the weapons in the 
strong room , and that, let the conseouence be what 
it would, he should call at Mr I'lgg^s house in his 
way to execution, and dnnk a meiry glass with him 
by way of reconciliation 

A young woman, an acquaintance of his niothei, 
who washed hia linen, and brought him iieccssanes, 
having in an affray got her eyes beaten black and 
blue^ says Sheppard to her, “ How long hast thou 
been inamed!’'" Replied the wench, “I uondei you 
can ask me such a question when you so well know 
the c-ontraiy " “ Nay," says Sheppaid again, “ Sarah, 
don’t deny it, for you have gotten youi certificate in 
your face " 

Mr Ireton, a bailiff in Druiy Lane, having pursued 
Sheppard after his escape from the condemned hold 
with uiicoiii 111011 diligence (for the safety of that 
neighbourhood which was the chief scene of his vil- 
lainies), Sheppard, when retaken, declared he would 
be even with him foi it, and if he evei procured his 
' libeity again, he would give all his prisoners an act 
of grace 

A gentleman, in a jocose way, asked him to come 
and take a dinner with him Sheppaid replied he 
accepted of the invitation, and perhaps might take 
an opportunity to wait on him , and there is gieat 
reason to believe he has been as good as his word. 

He would complain of his nights as saying it was 
dark with him from five in the evening till seven in 
the morning, and being not permitted to have either 
a bed or a candle, his circumstances were dismal . and 
that he never slept, but had some confused dozes. 
He said he considered all this with the tenipei of 
a philosopher. 

Neither his sad circumstances nor the solemn 
exhortations of the several divines who visited him 
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were able to divert him from this ludicrous way of 
expression He said they were all gingerbread fel- 
lows, and came rathci out oi lui losity than chanty, 
and to foim papei-s and ballads out of bis behaviour 

A WeLh clergyman, who came pretty often, re- 
quested him in a particular manner to refrain drink- 
ing (though indeed there was no necessity for that 
caution) Sheppard says, “Doctor, you set an 
example and I ’ll follow ” This was a smart satire 
and repartee upon the parson, some circumstances 
considered 

When he was visited in the ('astle by the Reverend 
Mr Wagstaff, he put on the face only of a prepara- 
tion for his end, oa appeared by his freijuent at- 
tempts made u(Km his escape , and when he has been 
pressed to discover those who put him upon means of 
escaping, and furnished him with implements, he 
would passionately, and with a motion of striking, 
say, “ Ask me no such iniestions , one file 's worth all 
the Bibles in the world " 

When asked if he hod not put off all thoughts of 
an escape and entertained none but those of death, 
he would answer by way of question, not directly, 
whether they thought it possible or prabable foi him 
to effect his release when manacled in the manner he 
was When moved to improve the few minutes that 
seemed to lemnin of his life, he did indeed listen to, 
but not regard, the design and purpoit of his ad- 
nionition, breaking in with something new of his 
own, either with respect to his former accomplices oi 
actions, and all, too, with pleasure and gaiety of 
expression. 

When in chapel he would seemingly make his 
responses with devotion, but would either laugh oi 
foice cxpi-essions when, a.s an auditoi of the serinon, 
he felt contempt either of the preacher or of his 
discourse. 
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In fine, he behaved so, in word and action (since 
retaken), that demonstrated to the world that his 
escape was the utmost employ of his thoughts, what- 
ever face of penitence he put on when visited by the 
curious 


An Account of Sheppard's Adventures of five hours 
immediately after his escape from Newgate, tn a 
letter to hu friend 


“ Dear Fhiknu, — Over a bottle of claret you 11 
give me leave to dcilaie it, that I've fairlv put the vow- 
els upon the good folks at New gate — I O.U When 
I 'in able, I may or may not discharge iny fees, 't is a 
fee-simple for a man in my condition to acknowledge , 
and though I'm safe out of Newgate, I must yet have, 
01 at least affect, a new gait, by limping or turning 
mv toes in by making a nght hand of my feet Not 
to be long, for I hate prolixity in all business — in 
shoi-t, aftei filing, defiling, sawing, when nobody saw, 
climbing (tins clime in), it proved a good turner of 
my affairs, through the house of a turner Being 
t|iiite past and safe fiom estreat on person nr chattels, 
and safe in the street, I thought tnanks due fo him 
who could deliver hence , and immediately (for you 
must know I'm a Catholic) to give thanks foi my 
deliverance, I stepped amongst the Grey Fnars to 
come and join with me in saying a Pates. Noster or 
so at Amen Coimer The fnars being fat, began to 
broil, and soon after boiled up into a passion to be 
disturbed at that time of night But being got loose 
and having no time to lose, I gave them good words, 
and so the business was done From thence I soon 
slipped through Ludgate, but was damnably fearful 
of an Old ^iley always lurking thereabout, who 
might have brought me to the Fleet lor being tcKi 
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nimble, besides I wa^ wonderfully apprehensive of 

receiving some unwelcome hug^ngs from the w n 

there ; therefore with a step and a stride I soon got 
over Fleet Ditch and (as in justice I ought) I praised 
the bridge I got over, being a bachelor and not being 
capable to manage a Bridewell, you know I had no 
business near St. Bride's, so kept the nght-hand side, 
designing to pop into the alley as usual, but feanng 
to go through there, and harp too much on the same 
string, it gave an ally to my intention, and on I went 
to Shoe Lane end , but there meeting yith a bully 
hack of the town, he would have shoved me down, 
which iny spirits resenting, though a brawiiv dog, I 
soon collared him, fell souse at him, then with his own 
cane I strapped till he was foixed to buckle to, and 
hold his tongue, insomuch he dui-st not say his soul 
was his own, and wa.s glad to park off at lost and turn 
his heels upon me 1 was glad he was gone, you may 
be sure, and dexterously made a hand of my feet under 
the Ixig tavern, but the very thoughts of Fetter Lane 
called to mind some passages which mode me avoid 
the passage at the end of it (next to the coffee-house, 
you know), so 1 soon whipped over the way , yet 
going along, two wooden logger-heads at St Dunstan's 
made just then a damned noise about tlicir quarters, 
but the sight of me made perfectly hush in a minute , 
now fearing to go by Chance-a-wry Lane, as being 
i^n the watch myself, and not to be debarred at 
Temple Bar, I stole up Bell Yard, but nanvwly 
escaped being clapper-dawed by two fellows I did 
not like in the alley, so was folded to go round with 
a design to sheer off into Sheer Lane ; but the trumpet 
sounding at that verv time, alarmed me so, I was foixsd 
to grope my way back through Hemlock Court, and 
take my passage by Ship Yard without the Bar i^iii , 
hilt theie meeting with one of our trusty friends (all 
ceremonies apart), he told me under the rose I must 
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expect no mercy in St Clement's parish, for the 
butchers there on the back on 't would face me, and 
with their cleavers soon bring me down on my marrow 
bones. You may believe I soon hastened thence , but 
by this time being fainty and nigh spent, I put for- 
ward, and seeing a light near the Savoy Gate, I was 
resolved not to make light of the opportunity, but 
called for a hearty dram of Luther and Calvin, uiat is. 
Mum and Geneva, mixed , but having fasted so long 
before, it soon got into my noddle, and ere I had gone 
twenty steps, it had so entirely stranded my reason, 
that by the tune I came to Half-Moon Strert end, it 
gave a new exchange to my senses, and made me 
quite lunatic. 

“ However, after a little rest I stole down Geoige 
Passage into Oaf Alley in York Buildings, and thence 
(though a vile man) into Villiers Street, and so into 
the Strand again, where having gone a little way, 
Hefford's Harp, at the sign of the Insh Harp, put 
me a-juraping and dancing to that degree that I 
could not forbear making a somerset or two before 
Northumberland House. I thought once of taking 
the Windsor coach for myself, John Sheppaid, by the 
name of Crook, but fearing to be hooked in before 
my journey’s end, I slept in Hedge Lane, where two 
harlots were up in the boughs, it seems, bunching 
out their respects to one another, through their win- 
dows, and people beginning to gather thereabout, I 
ran pell-mell to Piccadilly, wheie meeting by mere 
chance a baker's cart going to Tuniham Green, I 
being not mealy-mouth^, nor the man being crusty, 
I wheeled out of town 

“ 1 did coll at Hammeiwmith, having no occasion 
directly I shall stay two or three days in that 
neighbourhood, so if you direct a letter for Mr. Sligh 
Bolt, to be left with Mrs. Tabitha Skymmington, at 
Cheesewick, its safety will bear water by any boat, and 
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come current with the tide to, dear Boh, youis &om 
the top of Newgate to the bottom, J. Shefpard 

“ P. S. — If you see Blueskm, tell him I am well, 
and hope he received my last I would wnte by the 
post if I durst, but it would be certainly postponed 
if I did, and it would be stranger, too, to trust a line 
by a stranger, who might palm upon us both, and 
never deliver it to hand. 

“ I send this by a waterman (I dare trust), who is 
very merry upon me, and says he would not be in my 
jacket. 

“ Saturday, Oct Ylth, 1724 ” 

We shall conclude with what has been often oh? 
served by many persons to Sheppard, viz , that it 
was very imprudent in him to take sheltei in the 
city, or the adjacent parts of it, after his escape 
from the condemned hold , and withal to commit a 
capital offence almost within sight of Newgate, when 
his life and all was in such danger His reply was 
general, viz , that it was his fate , but being asked 
a peculiar reckon for his not taking a longer route 
than the cit^ and the neighhoiinng parts, pleaded 
poverty'aa his excuse for confinement within those 
limits , at the same time uiging that had he been 
roaster at that tune of five pounds, England should 
not have been the place of his residence, having a 
good trade in his hands to live in any populated part 
of the world. 
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jA S iiiv iJuliAppy lift* and acti 07 is liave af- 
fouled matter of inudi amusenient to 
/ ^ Hie Moild,- and uiiiou> pamphlets, 
I ^ }Mipc“is, and jiu hires lelating thereunto 
lire gone abio.ul, most or nil of tlieiii 
misiepresenting iiiv affairs, 't is neeessarv that I 
should snv something foi nnself, and set teitam 
intricate matters m n true light , even subjwt, how 
unfortunate oi unwoithv soevei, having the liberty 
of publishing his case And it vull be no small sat- 
isfaction to me to think that I have thorouglily 
puiged niv (omiiciKe befoie I leave the world, and 
made repaiution to the mans persons injuiwl by me, 
as fai as is in ni) pool power 

If iiiv biith, puienfage, oi eduiatioii will prove of 
seivice 01 satisfuition to iiiankiiid, I was laini in 
Stepney paiish, the yeai (^ueen jViiiie came to the 
crown , niv fathci a taipenter by trade, and an 
honest, iiidustiioiis man byiharacter, and my mothei 
bore and deserved the same She, being left a widow 
ill the eaily pai-t of iny life, continued the business, 
and kept myself, togethei with another unfortunate 
son, and a daiightei, at Mr (■rBri'ett’s sihool, near 
Great St Helen’s, in Hisliopsgatc yiansh, till Mr 
Xneebone. a woollen drapei in the Stiand, an ac- 
quaintance, icganbiig the slender eireiimstanees of 
our faiiiilv, took me under his laic, and improv'cd 
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me in my writing and accounts, himself setting me 
copiesi witli Ills own hand, and he being desirous to 
settle me to n trade, and to inaUe inv mother easy 
in that respeit, agrewl with Mr Owen Wood, a 
(iirpeiitcr in Diiirv Line, to take me apprentice for 
seseii lenis, upon coiidilioii that Mr Kneebone 
should pioiuie Mr Wood to be uniplo\ed in per- 
toriniiig the iiiipeiiteis ivoik, /kt , at a house at 
Hampstead, wliuh he did aceoidingli, and upon 
that and no othci consideiatiuii was I boiitid to 
Mr Wood 

We went on togethei foi about siv le.iis, tlieie 
happening in that time what is too eonnnon with 
most families in low hie, as tieipieiit (|nanels and 
lii(keiings I am fai fioiii pusiiming to sa> ttint I 
was one of the best <>1 senanls. but I belieie if less 
librnty had been allowed me then, I should siaiie 
haie had so iiiudi soiiow and lontinement iiftei 
Ml inastei and mistivss, with then thildieii, were 
stnet obseneis of the hiihbath, hut ’I is too WJtll 
known 111 the lu ighbuuiliiN>d that 1 h.'ul too great a 
loose given to m\ eiil iiichnatioiis, and sjieiit the 
l^iixl's Da\ as 1 thought (oiivenieilt It has been 
said III punt that I did beat and biiiise iiu niastei, 
Mr Wood, in a most biii barons and shameful maniiei 
at Ml Butt’s, the Sun ale-iioiisi at Islington, and 
that I damned mv mistress's hlood. and heat hei to 
the giound. Tliese stones liaii Ix-eii gieatli 

inipiuied to nn disadnintage Mi Wood laiinot 
lint leiiieiiilK'i how haid 1 wrought loi him that da\ 
at Islington, what ix'fix'sliiiieiiL was oflemi to m\ 
lellow-scriaiil and niiself, the imise of that iiii- 
happi (piaiiel is .still ficsli in m\ iiiemoii, ami as 
for that of nn inistievs, when Kli/nbeth I.voii anil 
liei husband, a soldier, wcie i|iiaiiellii)g together in 
Mi Wood’s sard, I bid them lie gone, and tliicw a 
small lath at Lion, wIiilIi might tall on iiii mist i ess, 
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but she receded no harm as 1 know of, and if she did 
I am Sony for it 

Afti'i all, I may justly lay the blame of my tem- 
poral and (Mithout Goil’s great meicics) my eternal 
ruin on Joseph Hind, a button-mould inakei, who 
forme" ly kept the Black Lion ale-house in Diuiy 
J^nc , the fre(|uuntuig of this wicked house brought 
me acquainted with Eli/ahcth Lyon, and witliatiain 
of \ices, as licforo I was altogether a stranger to 
Hind IS now .i lamentable instaiue of God's di\inc 
vengeance, he being a wietihed ub|ect about the 
streets , and I am still fai more miseiable than him 

It has been said, in the Histoiy of my Life, that 
the liiNt robliery 1 ever cuiiiimtted was in the house 
of Mr Hauls, a pieci'-brnkcr in Whitehoiv Yaitl 
'I'o iTiv soiiow and shame, I must acknowledge my 
guilt of a feloiij licfoi-e that, whuh was inv stealing 
two silver spoons from thcRiiminei taiciii at Chaiin^ 
Cross, when I was doing a |ob tlicic foi my master 
— for whuh I ask (laidon ot God, and the nersoiis 
who were wrongfully charged and injiiied by th.itniv 
Clime 

Unh.ippv wieUh ' 1 wits now commenced thief, 

and soon aftei housebreaker Giowing giadiially 
wicked, 't was about the lattei end ot ,Julv ITSilJ that 
I was sent In my mastei to do a job at the house of 
Mr Rains afoiesaid I there stole a i-oll of fustian 
coiiLiiniug twenty-four yards, fiom amongst many 
otheis,, and Mi Bams not missing it, hud coiise- 
qiiciitly no siispiiion I ofli^red it to s.de among the 
young lads in oui iicigbbourlinod at l^d per yuid , 
but meeting with no purchase] s, I concealed the 
fustian in my trunk 

On the 1st of August following, I again wrought 
in Mr Bains's shop, and that night at about twelve 
of the clock I came and tcHik up the woixleri bars 
over the cellar window, so entered and came up into 
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the hou%, and took away goods to the valne of four- 
teen pounds, besides seven pounds in money out of 
the till, then nailed down the bars again and went 
oft', 'I'he nei.*' day I came to the house to finish the 
shutters for the shop, when Mr Bains and his wife 
were in great trouble for their loss, saving to me 
they sus{iccted a woman, their lodger, hod let the 
rogues in, for that they were assured the house had 
not been broken, the poor people little dreaming 
they were telling their stoiy to the thief, 1 condoling 
with them, and pretending great sorrow for their 
misfortune Not long afteiwaids my fellow-’prentice 
Thomas acquainted Mi Wood that he had observed 
a quantity of fustian in niy trunk My master and 
I had brake measures, and I being absent frani home 
and hearing Thomas had tattled, in the night-tinie I 
broke through a neigbboni's house and into iiiy 
master’s, and so carried off the fustian, to prevent 
the consequence of a discoveiv Mr Wood lightly 
eoncludiiig I hiul stolen it fioni Mr Boms, sent him 
word of what hod happened, who, upon oveilooking 
his g(X)ds, soon found his Joss, anil thienteiied to 
prosecute me fox the robbery I tliuught it «as ad- 
visable to meet the dangei, and therefore went to 
Mr Bains, bullied and menaced him, and bid him be 


careful liow he sullied my Teputatioii, lest he might 
be brought to repent of it But this was not suffi- 
cient to avert the danger Mr Bains resolving to 
proceed upon the circumstances he vvas already fur- 
nished with, I thought of another expedient, and 
acknowledged tliat I hod a piece of fustian which 
my mother had bought for me lu Spitalhclds, of a 
weaver, and she, poor woman, willing to sirecn her 
wicked son, confirmed the story, and was a whole day 
together with Mr. Bams in hpitalfields to find out, 
the pretended weaver In the end I was forced to 
send back about nineteen voids of the fustian to Mr. 
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Bams, and then the storm blew o\ei I related all 
these particulars to Mr Bams when he came to me 
111 the Castle loom, as well to m^ie off' the suspiiioii 
from the pool innocent woman, Mr. Bams's lodger, 
as foi his own satisfaction 

I abiuplly (putted Mi Wood’s service almost a 
year before the expiration of my apprenticeship, and 
went to Fulham, and there wrought as a journey- 
man to a master cm peiitcr, telling the niaii that I 
liad seived out my apprenticeship m Siinthfield 
Eli/alictli Lyon (ohahitii>g with me as my wife, I 
kept her in a lodging at Parson’s Green , but Mr 
Wood’s brother being an inhabitant m the town, 
discovered me, and my iimster with Justice Newton’s 
wan ant bi ought me to I^iidon, and Lonfined me in 
St Clement’s loiind-hoiise all night The next day 
I was earned to Guildliall to have gone before the 
(hambeilaiii, but he being gone, I agreed with Mr 
AVood, and making inatteis ens\, got ch'nr of him, 
and then fell to robbing almost evciy one that stood 
111 niy way 'I’hc robbery at Mr Charles’s house in 
Mayfair I have confevicd m a particular miuiner to 
Mr W.igstaff', and to inaiiy others 

The robbeiics of Mi Bams, Mr Barton, and Mi 
Kneebone, together with tlie robbery of Mr Par- 
gitei and two others on the Hampstead Rond, along 
with Joseph Blake, alias Blueskm, I did amply con- 
fess liefore .Justice Blackerbv, Mr Bams and Mr 
Kneebone being pi-esent, and did make all the repa- 
ration that was in my power, by telling them where 
the goods were sold, part whereof has been lecovercd 
by that means to the owiiei's 

I declare upon the won! of a dying man, that 
AVill Field was not conceiiiiKl with Biiieskin and my- 
self 111 the breaking and ixibbing of Mr Kneebone's 
house, although he has sworn the same at oui re- 
spective trials , and 1 have been informed that by 
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certain cimiinstnnccs whuh Field swore to, Mr. 
Knceboiie Imiiself is of opinion that he was not coii- 
cemed III t)ie fact, blit ho has done the work for 
his master, idio in the end, no doubt, will reward 
him, as he has done all his other servants I wish 
l'']eld inav n‘pent and ainond his wicked life, for a 
f'reatcr iillaiii there is not broathin^r Blueskin and 
m\self, after we hod robbed Mi Knecboiie’s house, 
lodg'd the goods at in\' waiehouso, a little stable at 
Wcstimnster horse-ferry, which 1 had hired for such 
pui(Kiscs I was so cautious of siiffeiiiig any one to 
be aiquriinted with it, that even Eli/alieth Lvon was 
out of the set ret , but healing of a IxR'h or Feme 
in Bishopsgate Strisit to di^jHise of the tloth to, 
Blueskin tairied the {lack, and T followed to guard 
him, and met the tliap at an ale-house A small 
({iiantity we got off at a veiy low pine, which was 
always not ours, but is the constant fate of all othci 
robbciv. for I declare that when gotids (the intrinsic 
value whereof has been hftv {loiinds) have been in 
my bands, 1 have never made more than ten {xiunds 
of them (leal money, siuli a discount and disad- 
vantage attends alwavs the sale of such unlawful 
ncc|iiireiiients l''icld lodging vviLli Blueskin’s inotliei 
in Hosemnry Lane, «e all Ixsame accpiniiited, and 
licing all of a piece, made no scs’ret of Mr Knee- 
Ixjiie's robbery , wc told him the manner of it, 
the bcMiti, fke , and withnl caiiied him down to the 
waivhouse at Westminster, he preteiidiiig to buj the 
gocxls In H clay oi two after, to tht great surprise 
of Blueskin and iii>self, we found the warehouse 
broke o[X'ii, the cloth gone, and only a wrapper or 
two of no value left , wc eoneliiiled, as it appeared 
aftcT, that Field had played at loli-thief with us, for 
he piodueed some of Mr Kncxibone’s cloth at my 
trial, of winch he became |X)s.sessed by no other 
means than those I have related I must add this 
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to wliat relates to Mr Kneebonc’s robbeiy, that I 
was near a fortnight, bv intervals, in cutting the two 
oaken bars that went over the back part of bis house 
m Little Di-ury Lane. 1 heartily ask his pardon for 
injunng him, iiiv kind patron and bcnefactoi, in that 
niaiinei, and desire his piayois to God for the forgive- 
ness of that, ns of all iiiy other enninious crimes 
I have been at times conKiied in all the round- 
houses belonging to the res|>erti\e parishes within the 
liberty of Wcstinmstei , Eli/.ibeth I^voii has been a 
prisoner in many of them also I have sonietinics 
piocured hei lilx'itv, and she at others has done hei 
utmost to obtain inine, and at otliei times she has 
again betrayed me into the hands of jiistue When 
I was funnel ly III St Anne’s lound-hoiisi., she brought 
me the spike of an halbert, vvilh the help vvheieof I 
did break open the same, liiit nils discoveied before 
I (ould get off, and nas pul into the dungeon of the 
place, fettered and nianiicled , and that was the fii'st 
time that I had any irons put upon me I in return 
icscued herfioiii hi Giles’s round-liousi' soon after, 
but the iiiaiiner of inv own csca[)e fumi St Giles’s 
round-house mav lie worthy of notice Having, in 
confedciacy with my biothci Thomas, a seafaiiiig 
peisoii, and Eli/alx'tli Lyon, coiniiiitted several lob- 
beries alioiit (’laie Maiket, .uid 'riiomas Ix-iiig in 
Newgate toi them, ini)X‘nched me and Lyon, and 
the piosecutors Ixaiig in close pursuit of us, I kept 
up as much ii-s {Missible, till Ixniig one day at the 
(Queen’s Head ale-house in King htreet, Westniiiistei, 
an acijuaiiitaiice called Sykes («/wv Hell and Fuiy), a 
chairman, desired me to go thence to an ale-housc 
at the Seven Dials, saying he knew two chubs that 
we might make a penny of at skittles, we living gocxl 
placers I went with him A thud person he soon 
piocured, and said the fourth should not lie long 
wanting, and tiuly he piovcsl to be a constable of St. 
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Giles's parish In short, S} kcs charged him vvith me, 
saying I stoo<l impeached of seveial robberies Jus- 
tice Parry sent me to St Giles’s i ound-huuse for that 
night, with orders to the constable to bring me before 
him again the next morning for farther examination. 
I bad nothing but an old razor in my {xxkct, and 
was conhiied in the upper pai t of the place, being 
tno storeys fioni the giouiid With iny la/or 1 cut 
out the strctclier of a chan, and licgnn to make a 
breach in the roof, laying the fentbei la-d under it 
to prevent anv noise by the falling of tlie rubbish on 
the fliKir It being about nine at night, people were 

t iiiMsing and re-passing in the street, and a tile oi 
irick happening to fall, stiiuk a man on the head, 
wlio raiseil the whole place , the people calling aloiiil 
that the prisonei-s were breaking out of the iinind- 
house I found there was no tune then to be lost, 
therefore made a bold push tbioiigh the breach, 
throwing a whole load of bneks, tiles, Itc , upon the 
{K'ople 111 the street , and ladore the la'aclle and 
a.ssihtaiuc came up I hiwl dropped into the cluirtli- 
ynisl, and got o\cn the lowei end of the wall, mid 
caiiii' ninirlst the crowd, who wcic all staling up, 
some c lying, “There’s his hcail, there he goes be- 
hind the chininev,’' Ac I wics well enough dnerted 
with the julvcnture, and then went off about my 
business 

The methods by which I escajxjd from New Prison, 
and the coiidcnnied hold of Newgate, have been 
printed in so many Uxiks and jiajK'rs, that it would 
be iidiculous to leixsct them, only it must be re- 
membered that my escaping from New Prison, and 
carrying with me Eli/.al]eth Lyon over the wall of 
Bridewell yard, was not so woiideiful as has been 
lepoi'tcd, licMinuse Captain Geary and his sen ants 
cannot but know that by iny ojK'iiiiig the great gate 
1 got Iaoii upon the top of the wall without the 
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help of a scaling-ladder, otherwise it must have been 
iinpracticablc to have procuied her redemption She 
inaeed rewarded me ns well for it, in betraying me 
to Jonathan Wild so soon aftei I wish she may 
reform her life a more wicked, deceitful, and las- 
cn lous wretch there is not living in England She 
has jiroved iny bane. God foigive liei I do, and 
die in chanty with all the rest of iiiaiikiiul 

Blneskin has atoned for his offences I am now 
following, being just on the brink of cternitv, much 
unprepared to appear before the face of an angry God 
Blueskin had been a much older offender than myself, 
haling been guilty of iiuiiilieiless lohbenes, and had 
ioimeilv convicted four of his accomplices, who were 
put to death ITe wius c-oncerned along with me in 
the thiee loblx'ries on the Hampstead Hoad, liesides 
that of IMi Kneebone, and one other Though he 
was an able-bodied man and capable of any enme, 
even minder, lie was never mastei of a couiage or 
conduct suitable to otii enterprises, and I am of 
opinion that nlii Iher of us had so soon met oui fate 
if he would have suffered himself to have been 
cliiected by me — he always wanting resolution when 
oiir affairs recjuired it most The last summer, I 
hired two horses for us at an inn in Piccadilly, and 
being aiiiied with pistols, fU , we went upon Enfield 
Chase, wheie a couch jmssed us with two fewtmen 
and foui voung ladies, who had with them their gold 
watches, twec/ci cases, and otlicr things of value 
T declared niniiediately foi attacking them, but 
Blueskiri's csiuruge dropped hiiii, saying that he would 
first refiesh his horse and then follow, but he de- 
signedly delayed till wc had quite lost the eoach 
and hopes of the bcxity In short, he was a worthless 
companion, a senrv thief, and nothing but the cutting 
of Jonathan Wild's throat could have made him so 
considerable. 
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1 have often lamented the scandalous practice of 
thief-uitcliinf', as it is called, and the public manner 
of offering icaaids foi stolen goods, in defiance of 
two several \its of I’arliaiiiciit , the thiDt-catc hers 
living suiiijituousU, and keeping of public offices of 
intelligence these, who forfeit their lives every day 
thc> bifathe, and deserve the gallows as richly as any 
of the thieves, send us as their i-epresentatives to 
Tvburn once a nioiith, thus they hang by proxy, 
while ive do it fairly in person 

I never corresponded with any of them I wras 
indeed twice at a thief-< atelier’s levee, and must con- 
fess the iiiaii tieated me invillv , lie loinplimented 
me on my smeesses, said he heiiid that I had both a 
hand and head adiiiiiably well turned to business, 
and that 1 and my fiiends sJunihl lie nluavs welcome 
to him, but (aiiiignot foi his acuuaiiitanic, I iievei 
troubled linn, nor had vve any dealings together 
As mv last csca|)e fitiin Newgate out of the strong 
room called tlie Castle, has made u gi eater noise in the 
world than any otlui action of in^ life’, 1 shall lelate 
every ininiitc cm iimstaiiee thereof as far as I am able 
to rciiiemher — intending thcTehy to satisfy the eun- 
ous, and do pistiee to the iiinixeiit Aftei I had been 
mode a piibhe sijeitaelc foi nuinv days together, with 
iiiy legs (haincd together, loaded with heavy irons, 
and sta[)led down to the flooi, 1 thought it was not 
altogether iinpriutieahle to esea^ic it I could but be 
furnished with piojiei iiiipleincnts , hut as every per- 
son that came near me was caietiilly watilied, ttieic 
was no possibility of any smli assistance; till one dii) 
in tile absence of my jailois, being looking about the 
flooi, I spied a small nail within ivacli, and with that, 
after a little piacticc, 1 found the great bor«e pad- 
lock that went fioin the chain to the staple in the 
floor might he unluckc'd, which 1 did afterward at 
pleasure , and wils fieiiueiitly about the room, and 
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have several times slept on the barracks, when the 
keepers imagined I had not been out of my chair 
But being unable to pass up the (himnev, and void 
of tools, I remained but where I was , till being 
detected in these piacticcs by the keepers, who sur- 
prised me one day before I tould fix myself to the 
staple III the manner as they had left me, I showed 
Mr Pitt, Mr Rouse, and Mr Parry my art, and 
before their faces unlot ked the padlock with the 
nail , and though people have made such an outcry 
about it, there is scarce a smith in I^ndon but 
what may easily do the same thing However, this 
called for a farther security of me , anil till now 
I had remained without liaiidtuffs, and a jolly pan 
was provided foi me M* Kiuniboiie was present 
when they weie put on I with tears In-ggetl his 
Intel cession to tlie keejicrs to picscise me from 
those di'cadfiil manat les, telling him, m\ heart was 
broken, and that I should be imich inoic miserable 
than bcfoie Mi Kiiet'lionc tould not i-efiani from 
shedding teais, and did use Ins good ollkes with the 
keepers to keep me fioiii them, but all to no pur- 
pose , on they went, though at the same time I 
despised them, and well knew that with my teelh 
only I could take tliem off at pleo.sin'c But this 
was to lull tliem into a fiim belief that they had 
effeitually fiustiated all attcmpt> to escape foi tlie 
tutuie I was still foi fiom despaning The turn- 
key and Mr Kiieebone had not been gone tlowii- 
stans an hour ere I iiiatle an expenment, and got off 
my handcuffs, and befoi'e they vi-,iteil me again I put 
them on, and industriously tubbed and fretted the 
skin on niy wrists, making them very bloody, as 
thinking (if such a thing was possible to be done) to 
move the turnkeys to compassion, but rather to con- 
firm them in their opinion , but though this hod no 
effect upon them, it wrought much upon the specta- 
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tors, and drew down from them not only much pity, 
but quantities of silver and copper But I wanted 
still a more useful metal, a crow, a chisel, a file, and 
a saw or two, those weapons being moie useful to 
me than all the mines of Mexico , but there was no 
expecting any such utensils m my' ciicumstances 

Weilnesday the 14th of October tlie sessions begin- 
ning, I found thei'c was not a moment to be lost , 
and the afliiii of Jonathan Wild's throat, together 
with the business at the Old Bailev, having suffi- 
ticiitlv engaged the attention of the k.eepei's, I 
thought then was the time to push Thursday the 
15th, at about two in the afternoon, Austin, my 
old attendant, (anie to bring mv netessanes, and 
brought up foui pei'sons,,v lii , the Ivecfici of Clerken- 
well Biidewell, the cleil of Westniinslei Gatehouse, 
and two others Austin, os it was his usual custom, 
examined the nous and handiufTs, and found all safe 
and firm, and tlien left me, and he ma\ lemembcr 
that I asked him to come again to me the same 
evening, but 1 neither expected or dcsiied his coni- 
imiiy , and happy was it tor the pooi man that he 
did not iiiteiferc while I luul the large iron bar 
in my hand, though I once hod a design to have 
barrnaded bun or any others from coming into the 
room while I was at woik , but then considering 
that such a proicx't would lie useless, I let fall that 
resolution 

As near as can be rcnienihcred, just liefore three 
III the atlcriioan I went to woik, taking off first my 
handcuffs , next with mam strength I twisted a 
small non link of the chain between my legs asunder, 
and the biukeii pieces proved extieme useful to me 
III iny design , the fetlocks I chew up to the calves of 
mv legs, taking off before that mv stockings, and 
with my gai'tei's made them firm to my body, to 
prevent their shackling I then proceeded to make 
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a hole in the chimney of the Castle about thiee feet 
wide, and six feet high from tlie Hoor, and with the 
help of the broken links aforesaid wrcnelied an non 
bar out of the chiinnev, of about two feet and a half 
in length, and an inih squaro — a most notable ini- 
plenicnt I immediately entered the Red Room 
directly over the Castle, where some of the Preston 
robels hod been kept a long time agone , and as the 
kcepeiM say, the dooi had not bexm unlocked foi 
scien le.irs , but I intended not to lie seven years in 
opening it, though they had I wont to work upon 
the nut of the leak, and with little difficult! got it 
off, and made the door flv befoic me In this room 
I found a luige nail, which pioiod of great use in 
m\ faithci piogicss The* door of the enhv between 
the Red Room and the Clinpcl proied a lim’d task, 
it lieiiig a lalionous piece' of woik, for here I was 
foiced to bio.ik awn\ the wall, and dislodge the 
bolt which was listened on the other side Tins 
occasioned much noise, and I was \ery fearful of 
being heaid bi the Mastei-side debtors Being got 
to the Cli.ipcl, 1 cIiiiiIk'cI user the iron spikes, and 
with ease bioke one of them off for niv furthci pui- 
poses, and opened the dooi on tlie inside The door 
going out of tlie f'hnjiel to llio leads, I st'ipped the 
nut from off the loc k, as I had done before troin that 
of the Red Room, and thc*n got into the entiy be- 
tween the Chajiel and the leads , and came to another 
strong door, which being fastened by a very strong 
lock, there I had like to have stopped, and it being 
full dark, iny spirits began to fail me, as gi'eatly 
doubting of Slice cs?ding , but cheering up, I wrought 
on with grc'at diligence, and in less than half-an- 
hour, with the mam help of the nail fioni the Red 
Room, and the spike from the Chapel, wrenched the 
box off, and so made the door my humble servant 
A little farther in my passage another stout dooi 
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stood in my way , and this was a difficulty with a 
witness, heiMfr guarded with more bolts, bars, and 
locks than any I had hitherto met witli I had by 
this time great cncuurageiiicnt, as hoping soon to be 
rewai-ded for all this toil and labour The chimes at 
St ScpiiU lire's were now going the eighth hour, and 
this proved a scry useful hint to me soon after I 
went first upon the box and the nut, but found it 
labour in \ain, and then pnaecded to attack the 
fillet of the dooi tins succeeded beyond expectation, 
foi the box of the l<K‘k came off with it fioin the 
niaiii post I found mv work was near finished, and 
Uiat tii\ fate soon would be determined 

I was got to a dooi opening in the lower leads, 
which being oiil> bolted on the inside, I opened it 
with ease, and then clambered fiom the top of it to 
the highci leads, and went over the wall I saw the 
streets were lighted, the shops lieing still ojieii, and 
therefore began to consider what was necessary to be 
further done, as knowing that the smallest accident 
would still spoil the whole woikmaiislnp, and was 
doubtful on which of the houses 1 should alight I 
found I must go back foi the blanket which had 
lieen my c-o\eiiiig a-iiights in the Castle, which I 
accordingly" did, and ciideacouicd to fasten niy stock- 
ings ancT "that together, to lessen my descent, but 
wanted iiecessanes so to do, and was therefore forced 
to make use of the blanket alone I fixed the same 
with the Chapel spike into the wall of Newgate, and 
dropped from it on the turner’s leads, a house adjoin- 
ing to the prison T was then about nine of the 
clock, and the shops not yet shut m It fortunately 
hupfiened that the garret door on the leads was open 
I stoic softly down alxiut two pair of stairs, and 
then heard company talking in a room — the door 
open My irons gave a small clink, which made a 
woman erv, “Loid, what noise is that-'” A man 
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replied, “ Perhaps the dog or cat , ” and so 1 1 went 
off I returned up to the garret, and laid myself 
dow n, being tembly fatigued , and continued there 
for about two hours, and then crept down once more 
to the room where the company were, and heaid a 
gentleman taking his leave, being very importunate 
to be gone, saying he hod disappointed fncnds by 
not going home sooner In about thiee-quartere 
more the gentleman took leave, and went, being 
lighted downstairs by the maid, who, when she re- 
turned, shut the chamber door I then resoKcd at 
all hazards to follow, and slipped downstaim, but 
made a stumble against a chainbci dooi. I was in- 
stantly in the entry and out at the stioet door, which 
I was so unmannerly as not to shut after me I was 
once nioie, contiary to my own expectation and that 
of all mankind, a fiee man 

1 passed diicctlv bv St Sepulchre's watch-house, 
bidding them goocl-inorrow, it tieing after twelve, and 
down Snow Hill, up Ilolborn, leaving St .Viidiew's 
watch on mv left, and then ogam jiassed the watch- 
house at Holborii Bars, and made down Gray's Inn 
I^ne into the fields, and at two in the niornnig 
came to Tottenham C'ouit, and there got into an old 
house in the fields, w heie cows had some time been 
kept, and laid me down to lest, and slept well for 
thicc houis My legs wcie swelled and bruised 
nitolerablv, which gave me great uneasiness , and 
having iny fetteis si ill on, I (headed the approach of 
the day, feaiing Ihen I should be discovered I be- 
gan to examine my piK'kets, and found myself master 
of bc'tween forty and fifty shillings I had no friend 
in the woild that I could send to, or trust with my 
condition About seven on Fridav morning it began 
laming, and continued so the whole day, insomuch 
that not one ci'eature was to be seen in the fields I 
would freely have parted with my right hand foi a 
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hammei, a chisel, and n punch I kept siiu^r in my 
retreat till the eicmitfr. when aftei dark I ventuied 
into Tottenhiini, and got to n little hliiid chandler’s 
shop, and there tuniished iiuself with cheese and 
bread, sttiall beer, and other necessaries, hiding tny 
lions with a greatcoat as much as possible 1 asked 
the woninn for a luininier, but there was none to be 
had , so I went iciy ciuietlv back to inv donnitorv, 
and rested }jielty well that night, and continued 
there all tsatuidn} At night I went again to the 
chandlci's shop and got proiisions, ancl slept till 
aliout SIX the next dav, which Ixnng Sundae, I began 
to Ijattci the basils of the fetters in order to beat 
them into a huge oial, and then to slip in\ liccls 
through In the aftei noon the uiastei ol the shed, 
or house, came in, and sc'cing niv iicnis, asked me, 
“ h'or (i-od s sake, who aie vou I told Inin, an 
niifoitunatc' jouiig man who fiarl Ix'en sent to Riide- 
well <ibout a b.istard child, ns not lic'ing able to give 
secunty to the [larish, and had iniuie ni_v escape. 
The man lenlied, if that was the c.ise, it was a small 
fault indecKi, icii he had been guiltv of the same 
things liimself fuiiiieilv , cuicl withal said, howevei, 
he did not like niv looks, and cared not bow soon 
I was gone 

.\ftci he was gone, oliscrving a pooi-looking man 
like a _ic)niei, I made up to linn and leiieated the 
sainestorv, assuniig him that iJOs shoulci beat Ins 
service if he could tuinish me with a smith’s haiiimei 
and a punclieon The man piovecl a shoemaker b\ 
trade, but willing to obtain the lewaid, inniicxlintelv 
boiTowed the tools of a blacksmith Ins neighbour, 
and likewise gave me gieat assistance, ancl before 
five that evening I had eiitirelv got nd of those 
troublesome companions nij tetters, winch I gave to 
the fellow , besides his !20s , if lie thought tit to make 
Use of them. 
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That night I came to a cellar at Chaiiiig Cross, 
and refreshed very comfoitably with roast veal, &c , 
whole about a do/cn [leople were all discoursing about 
Sheppard, and nothing else was talked on whilst I 
stayed amongst them 1 hod tied a handkei chief about 
iiiy head, toie my woollen cap ill many places, as 
likewise m> coat and stockings, and looKcd exactly 
like what I designed to repiesent, u beggai fellow 
The next day I took shelter at an ale-house of little 
or no tiade, in Ru[iert Strict, near Piccadilly The 
woman and I discoursed much about Sheppard I 
assiiicd lici it was impossible for him to escape out of 
the kingdom, and that the keepcis would have him 
again ni a few da\s The woman wished that a curse 
might fall on those who should betray him I con- 
tinued there till tlie cieniiig, when I stepped towanls 
the Ilaunaikct, and mixed witli a crowd about two 
ballad siiigei's — the subject being about Shejipard , 
and I lemeiriber the conipanv was very ineriy about 
the matter 

On 'I'uosday I lured a gairet for iii> lodging at a 
poor house in Ncwjioit Maikct, and sent for a .sober 
young woiiiHii, who foi a long time past had been the 
real unstress of ni_> alf'ectioiis, wlio came to me, and 
reiidei ed all the assistance she w ns cnjiablc of affording 
I made hei the inessengcr to my mother, who lodgc'd 
in Clare Street She likewise visited me in a day or 
two aftei, begging on her bended knees of me to make 
the best of my wn} out of the kingdom, which I 
faithfully pioniised, but I cannot say it was in niy 
iiiteiitions lieartily so to do 

I was oftciitiiiies in Spitalhelds, Drury Lane, 
Lewkenor’s I,ane, Parkci’s Lane, St Thomas Street, 
ffec , those having been the chief scenes of my rambles 
and pleasures 

I had once formed a design to have opened a shop 
or two in Moumouth Stiieet lor some necessanes, but 
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let that drop, and camp to a resolution of breaking the 
house of tlie two Mr Rnnlins's, brothers and pawn- 
brokers in Drury I,iine. which I accordingly put in 
execution, and ‘ 'icceeded , thev both hearing me nfliiig 
their gcxids as they lay in bed together in the next 
room And though there were none others to assist 
me, I pretended there was* by loudly gising out 
directions foi shooting the first person thiough the 
head that presumed to stir whic h effectually c)Uietcd 
them, while I ciimed off niv lK)ot\ , with pait whereof 
on the fatal Satuiday following, being the Slst of 
Oc’tolier, I made an C'xtraoidiii.iiv apjieaiance, and 
from a carpeiitci and biitchei was now transfoiined 
into a pcifc'ct gentleman , and in conipans with niv 
sweetheait aforesaid, and another \onng woman her 
ac()imnitance, went into the city, and were very nieiTv 
togethei at a piililic-lioiis.- not' fin fnnn the plate of 
my old (oiifiiieiiieiit. At four that same afternoon we 
all passed under Newgate in a hcickney-ctiach, the 
wiiiclows dinwn up, and in the eseinng I sent for my 
mother to the Sheers ale-house in Mnifiole Alley, iieai 
Clare Maikct, and with hei drenk tinec ({u.ii terns of 
bramly , and aftei le.yy ing her I diank in one plate or 
other alaiut that neighbourhood all the evening, till 
the e\il houi of twelve, having Ixien seen and known 
by many of my acquaiiitance, all of them cautioning 
of me, and wondeiiiig at mv presumption to appear in 
that manner At length my senses were quite over- 
come with the quantities and vancty of liquors 1 hod all 
the day been drinking of, which paved the way for my 
fate to iiiei't me , and when apjirehended, I do protest, 
1 was altogethci incniwblc of resisting, aiicl sc.irce 
knew what they were doing to me, and had but two 
second-hand pistols scarce worth carrving about me 

A clem and ample arcounl have I now given of 
the most material transactions of my life, and do 
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liope the same will prove a waining to all }oung 
men. 

There nothing now remains But I letuin my 
heart! thanks to the Reierend Di Bonnet, the Reve- 
rend Mi Puine\, tlie Reverend Mi. Wagstaff, the 
Reverend Ml Haw kini^ the Reverend Mr Flood, and 
the Reverend Mr Edwards, /in tlieir eliaiitahle visits 
and assistances to me, as also iiiy thanks to those 
worthy gentlemen who so generously contnbutevl 
towards iiiy suppoit in prison 

I hone none will be so riiiel as to reflect on my 
pool disticsscd niotlier, the unhappy paieiit of two 
niiseiahle wietches, myself and brothei , the last gone 
to Ameiica for Ins tnmcs, and mvself going to the 
gi-ave for mine, the weight of which niisfoitune is 
sufficient surely to satisfy tlic malice of her cncniics, 

I hetecth the Infinite Divine Being of heingx to 
pardon nil/ nitinlH'i kitit and enomioux tiiine/t, and 
to have miny on my jkkh dejMiiiing sou! 

JOHN SHEPPARD. 

Middle tritiNE Room ik Nfwoaii, 

yuvffmficr 10 , 


POSTSCHIPl’ 

After I had escaped from the Castle, concluding 
that Bliieskin would have c-ertainly lieen detreed for 
death, I did fully resolve and puipose to have gone 
and cut down the gallows the night before his 
execution. 
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JONATHAN WILD 




THE PREFACE 


T he several absiml and ridiculous ac- 
louiifs which liaie been published, 
iiotwithstandniir eailv and seasonable 
cautuiii given, of tlic life and conduct 
of this famous, oi, if you please, in- 
famous creiituie, Jonathan Wild, make a shoit pref- 
ace to this aaoiiiit absolulely neccssaiy 

It IS something strange that a man s life should be 
made a kind of a roniaiuc befoic his face, and while 
he was upon the spot to contiadict it, or that the 
world should be so fond of a formal cliimney-comer 
talc, that they hud lathei a story Khould be mode 
merry than ti uo 

The authoi of this short but cxiu t account of Mr 
Wild assures the woild that the gicatcst part of all 
that has hitherto appeared of this kind has licen 
evidently niventi-d and fiained out of the heads of 
the scnbbling authors merely to get a penny, with- 
out regard to truth or fact, oi e\en to probability, 
01 without making any conscience of their imposing 
on the ciedulous woild 

Nav, so little giuund has there been for them that, 
except there was such a man as Jonathan Wild, that 
he was born at Wolverhampton, lived in the Old 
Bailey, was (idled a thicf-catc her, and was hanged at 
Tyburn, thcie is not one story printed of him that 
can be called truth, or that is not mingled up with 
so much falsehood and fable as to smother and drown 
that little tiuth which is nt the bottom of iL 
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The follo\ting tract does not indeed make a jest 
of his story as they do, oi present his history, which 
indeed is a traf^edv of itself, in a sty Ic of iniK'kery 
and ridicule, but in a inetliod ajrrecablc to the fact 
They that had rather have a falsehood to laugh at 
than a tine account of things to iiifoiin thcni, had 
best buy the fiction, and leave the histoi \ to those 
who know how to distinguish good fioiii evil. 
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T ill'] undiTtakcr of this «ork having cosily 
fuiuiccn that the stoiy of this eiiiinent 
(iiiiiiiial would be aiicptablc to the 
woild, lesolved some time ago to pub- 
lisli it, but kiiuuing at the same time 
it would be attempted over and over by our haek- 
iicy Grub Stivet «iiter>, upon the old piikpoekct 
piiiieipic of publishing anything to get a penny, 
they theicfoic took carc not only to furnish them- 
seUes with authentic and full s outliers for the tiuth 
of what they have to say, but also to have the ac- 
count of bun to be very particular, and suth as may 
nnsuci their title 

Upon the assuiance of thoir being thus provided 
not oiiU to give a tiue but also a full and tomplete 
aitount of him, they took care to give the world an 
eaily and timely notice that such a woik was pie- 

{ i.xiing for the piess, in oidei to prevent people’s 
icing im[)osed upon, and to that purpose tlicy ad- 
vcitised this vvoik 111 seyeral piibbr prints, and they 
are satishcd that ns on one hand it Ims prepared the 
woild to expect tins account, so it will fully answer 
then cxpcctiitioii now it appears 

They have not satisfiecl themselves in their in- 
qunies to take things iqion the credit of common 
fame, which, gcnerallv s|K>akiiig, is a common soine- 
thing, nor have they supplied by invention the par- 
ticulars of what wanted such helps ITie life of this 
unliappy wretch is too fidl of incidents, and that of 
an unconiinou nature, to stand in need of any such 
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helpH, and we are bo far from wanting matter to fill 
up the tract and make the story out, that, on the 
contrary, we are fbieed to abndge and contract 
some of the most considerable passages of his life, 
that we may bring it all into a.s narrow a compass as 
we can 

The life of Jonathan Wild is a perfectly new 
scene as his conduct has been inimitable, so his 
emplovinent has licen singular to him, and is like 
to DC so , for as it began, so it is like to die with 
him . no man among the most danng of the clan 
being, we hchese, so handy as to venturc to take it 
up after him 

Every step he took was criminal, and the very 
actions which he did with the gmitest openness and 
an avowed piofessed nllowamc, merited the gallows 
even by the very lettei , but pi ay note, when w'e say 
allowance, we iiican his own nllowanec, tor no other 
power 01 (icison could allow him in it 

It IS true he had nn innintable boldness in his be- 
haviour, mid by detecting some riiiiiiiials he assumed 
a kind of power to piotect others, only tlie differ- 
ence lay heie, namely, that lie did the first piililicly 
and the last pnvateU , so that, in a woid, he scivea 
the public 111 the fli-st, and abused the public in the 
second, and was onlv deceived in this, that he 
thought his being useful iii the first would protect 
him in being criminal in the last , but here he was, 
we say, niistakcii, and fell into a snaie which all Ins 
pretended ineiit could not dolivci him tioin 

Take him us a man only, he had a kind of hriital 
courage wliuli filtef] him to lie iiii iiistruinent in at- 
tacking some of the most despei.ate of the scveial 
gangs of rogues he hod to do with But as this 
courage also served to make Inui audacious iii the 
other wicked things he cuidei-took, he was rather 
bold than couiageous, and might be called impudent , 
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but we cannot say he was brave, as appeared in a 
more particular manner in his stupid and confused 
behaviour during his lying in Newgate, and at his 
execution — ol which in its place 

We have the advantage in this account to come at 
the particulais of his stoiy from unquestionable 
aiithoiity, for, as he was sensible, wiong accounts 
would be published of him He was not backward 
to give materials from his own month which nobody 
ran contradict , and others, fully conversant with 
him, having given the same stones or aciounts of 
the same facts, we have the satisfaction to see them 
agisic fully together, and thereby be assurc^d of the 
truth of both , for in such cases there could be no 
combination to dec cue us 

Not that it IS possible to obtain a full account of 
all the particulni villainies of Jonathan Wild duniig 
a scries of sixteen yeais, in which he reigned in all 
his wickedness with such success, os no age can pio- 
duce the like ’I'ls enough if we give yon a general 
view of his life, or a sc hciiic of his piactlic, illustrated 
by examples, winch examples, likewise, might be 
farther set foi-th by more examples and by stones 
full of an iiifnntc vaiicty, which, if collected togethci, 
would make up a laigexoluine in fuho, and yet leave 
many of them unrelated 

It is tine, as we shall take notice in its place, that 
the woild docs not charge Jonathan with licing him- 
self actually a highwayman oi lobbei , or that when 
any of the gangs of Prancers (as they are called in 
the Newgate caint) went out upon the giand design, 
he ever went with them , and we are assured he did 
not He knew the tiadctoo well to put his life into 
such a hazard , he knew how coininoii a bite it was 
among such people to save their own lives at the 
expense of their companions , but ho was too cun- 
ning for that And he had likewise a so much better 
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trade in hand, by which he was sure to make a prey 
both of the persons lobbed and of the rogues that 
robbed them, tlmt lie would have been worse than 
lunatic if he had licen drawn in to he a parly 

The part lie acted in the fact fur wlnin he suffered, 
was inoiethan he ordinaiily did, or than iic e\er find 
he ventuied to <lo befbit‘, for here he was both thief 
and thief-cati hei too, wliuli he did not usually 
lenturc But a secret infatuation was now upon 
hirn, and ITeiiven, who had detennnied his fate, no 
doubt left him to expose hiinselt more m this one 
action than he hod done for inuiiy yeaiN before, and 
by this he fell 

It IS said, that if this had not fixed him, there 
wereothci facts charged which would efTeetiially have 
done to that we sli.ill say nothing, because those 
others have not been tried TT is enough, Jona- 
than died not in his own wm ot ihief-catching, but 
bv going out of his read, and taking a share in the 
robbery, ns he did after in the rewuid , and here he 
was taken in his own snaic, foi the very thieves he 
employed were the witnesses that hanged him But 
we say no inoic of that till we come to the stoiy 
itself We now pioceed to the particiilai account of 
his life 
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J ONATHAN WIT,D, the wrebched subjwt of 
this history, v»a.s I)orn at Wolverhaiiipton, m 
StafFonlshire, and, to do justice to his oriffinnl. 
his parents, though mean, had the repute of 
honest and industrious people, his father being 
a carpentei, and his mother sold heibs and fruit in 
the market of Woherhaiiipton ''I'hey had three 
sons and two danghteis The two daughters ai-e jet 
Ining, and niaiiicd to honest tradesmen in Wolver- 
hampton, one to a eomb-inakei, and the other a 
bucklc-makei, and whose Hiarattcis we do not feai 
aie any wav blemished , but the sons have all a 
difFeieiit fiame 

The brothers, I say, weie tliiee in number, 
Jonathan, John, and Andrew John was a piihlii 
oflicui in the town wheic fhev lived, being the rncr 
of Wolverhampton , but stepping out of Ins cmploy- 
iiient III the tune of the Lite I’lestou rebellion, and 
making hiiiisclf populm by heading and appe.uing 
among the labble, for piilliiig down the meeting- 
house at Wolvcihainpton, he was taktii up foi a 
rioter, bi ought to Ixnidon, and put into custody of a 
messcngci, where ho continued some time, till he was 
sent down again in custody to Stafford, to be tried 
at the assizes held there for the county There he 
was convicted, and received sentence to be publicly 
whipped, and afterwards to he in prison for a certain 
time, which sentence was accordingly executed But 
the same John, being afterw'aids at liberty, the tune 
of his imprisonment being cxpii-ed, died about four 
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yean ago, as did also his mother much about the 
same time — that is to say, within a month of one 
another 

The younger brother, Andrew, being by trade a 
Birmingham ware-man, or in (lartiLular a buckle- 
maker, left his own countiy and came up to lAindoil 
What trade he has driven here we shall not meddle 
with, the man being yet alive , and as we arc not 
writing Ins stoiy, but that of his eldei biuthei,so we 
are not willing to enter into anything that may be 
prejudicial to particular persons on any account what- 
ever . H IS enough to say that we hear he is at this 
time a prisoner in the Poultry-Compter for debt , so 
that it seems all the three brothel's have had some 
ac (juaintancc with the inside of a jail, though on 
different accounts 

Jonathan, os I have said, was the eldest biothei 
He was Ixirn about the year 1683, being at the time 
of his execution about two-and-forty years of age, of 
which something iiioie tlian thiitecn veiirs has been 
spent in the most excjuisite villainies, of which we shall 
give some account in this woik. 

Ills education was suitable to his father's circum- 
stances, being taught, in the hree-Sehool of Wolver- 
hampton, to read and write . and then his father put 
liiin apprentice to a Birmingham man, or, as they 
call them there, a harclwai'e man, and particularly a 
buckle-maker 

Authors are not agivcxl in the name of Ins master, 
and as it is not matenal, we also let it pass without 
any notice Having served his time out, or, assume 
say, but {lart ot it, he got into the service of one 
Councillor Daniel, of Staffordshire, and came up 
with him to IxindoM as Ins servant This was about 
tlic year 1704> But whether he did not please his 
master, or that he took ill coui'ses so early, we have 
not inquired, but that councilloi dismissing him, he 
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went home again to Wolverhampton, and very 
honestly worked for some time at his trade 

But his thoughts, as he said, heing aboie his trade, 
though at that time he had no t^tc of the life he 
afterwards led, yet he grew uneasy in the country, 
was sick of his work, and, in short, after a few years 
came away to London, to see if he lould get into any 
business there 

Here he found but little encouragement, and 
though he woi ked at his trade, yet what he could ^et 
at Ins day labour but ill served to maintain him, 
whose temper even then was not much given to 
frugality, whiih, with his being not inclined to sit 
very close to his work neither, made him run out 
pretty miuh, till at length it was his misfortune to 
be ariested foi debt, and curried to Wood Street 
Compter 

Here he suffeicd gi'eat hardship, having no friends 
to help him oul, or money to maintain him within, 
so that he w'as on the Common side, and fared as 
other people in thosi> iircuinstances do fare, that i« 
to say, very hard 

Howes er, after having lain a long time there, he 
at length, having iKhav^hiniself well enough among 
the prisoners, got so muth faiour with the keepers 
that he got the liberty of the gate, as they call it 

His business here was chiefly to attend in the 
night, in case any prisoners were brought in for dis- 
orders in the street , to wait upon them, and guaixl 
them, with the officers, to any justice of the peace, 
and so back again if they weic committed, and in 
this he discharged himself to satisfaction, so that he 
was at length trusted to go of ci i ands, and the like 
liberties, to get a penny 

Among the great vanety of night-walking olfend- 
eiu which came into his custody at length there comes 
in one Maiy Millinei, who, after having been carried 
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before a justice, migiit be rcmaiidei] to tbe Compter 
for the present , but being a jnde of some fame, she 
soon found her naj out again, for we do not find she 
was reckoned to lie a prisoner thcic at all 

Whether it aas that she was ficqucntlv brought 
in theic in her night rambles, and might receive 
some favouis from him on that occasion, it being 
much in his way to favour such ns she ans, he being 
as a kind of kcepci set over them, or vihcthcT tliey 
contracted a friendship at first sight, or what other 
incident brought it amiit, I know not ; but Mi 
Wild not only lieeamc aec|iiniiited with her, but a 
more than commuii iiitiiimcy soon grew between 
them, nisoniuch that she began to teach him a gieat 
many new, and to him unknown, ways of getting 
money, and bi ought him into hci own gang, whelliei 
of thieves or whores nr of both, is not inueli 
material 

By the advantage of tins new coirespondcnee, Mr 
Wild soon cleared himself of his iinpriscmnicnt, the 
debt for which he was tliiust into the Compter being 
but small , and though be line! a wife at tliat tune 
living ut Wolvcrliniiiptoii, and had a son by her, 
which son is still living, os wc shall beai presently , 
and though this new favouiite be had pitched upon 
had also a husband then living, a waterman by his 
profession, yet they preleiidcsl to be niamcxl, and 
lived together some time as man and wife, anci this 
we are to call his scs'oiid wife, foi he had six of them 
in all This Mrs Milliner, as [ am informed, is still 
living, so that Mr Wild has left several widows be- 
hind him at Ills exit . whether they go by his name 
or not, that he himself could not inform us 

During his intimacy with this Mrs Milliner, and 
by her means, he grew oeqiiaiiitcxl with some other of 
the wicked w'liys of liniig which, it seems, she prac- 
tised besides that of whonni; . and first, it seems, she 
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came<l him out with her upon tlie twang This is 
one of the cant woids for those who attend upon the 
night-walking ladies in then progiess, and who keep 
at a distance, that if the lady they are einplo\ed by 
happens to fall into any broil, they may come in 
timely to hcL nssistaiue, and making a noise and a 
quairel, if possible fall a-hghting, and so gise her 
an oppoitunity to walk oft, which Jonathan often 
piaetised with gotal suei-ess 

He impioved his tune during his acquaintance 
with this Mniv Millinei to a ver\ groat ciegice, foi 
she brought him ae(|uainted with several gangs or 
SOI letics of the shai ping and thieving world, insomuch 
that 111 a little time he knew all tlieir seveiid cinploy- 
niuits, and the scicial fwits they aited, their haunts 
and then walks, liow they poifonned, and how they 
maiiagod then effects when they had met with suc- 
cess , and as ho seemcsl to set ui) for a dnvctoi to 
them, uudei the gosc'inmciit of that dextewus lady, 
his first instiuctcii, so he found ways to make him- 
self ns useful to tlitiii as if he had gone nbioad with 
them, which, luiweyer, he always ayoidcd Nin, 
indeed, had he any occasion to luii a hazaid himself, 
he finding limiself us iiincli a gainci in the pint he 
acted as if he luicl sluiicxl in the adventure so that, 
m a woid, he hod the profit without the danger, and 
fxilitically kept hiiiiself fioiii the lust on pietcnce of 
ins inciensiiig the fust b\ his ail in managing foi 
ilicm 

'flius, without being n thief or a leeeiver, he 
biouglit a gam fo himself, and Ills business went on 
lirospeiously 

How- he and his lady parted after tins is a story 
which has nothing extraordinary m it , ’t is enough 
to say that Jonathan bccaino such a proficient in his 
business that he stood no longer in need of her in- 
structions , and ns she hod a tiade of her own, which 
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he began to be sick of assisting her in, they made no 
difficulty of separating with as little ceremony as 
they came together , though I do not find but that 
they kept a kind of remote correspondence aftci they 
were separaled as to cohabitation, and the other trade 
was carried on with mutual assistance as well as to 
mutual advantage for sonic time 

And here it is very remarkable that though during 
this intercourse of Mr Wild among these liiose peo- 
ple, as above, many of them daily fell into the hand 
of justice, and some went oft the stage (the high-road, 
as they call it), that is to say, by the gallows, yet 
none of them had anvthing to say to Jonathan or 
to his shc-fiiend, Mi's MiTlinci , but these alwajs 
did their husiness so clean, with such subtlety, and 
so tmich to the advantage of the cmninals, that it 
was of no use to them to charge him oi Iier with 
anything 

In this dexterous way ot managing it came fre- 
quently m his way, wheie anything of value was 
stolen, to make it worth more uioiiey, both to liiiiiself 
and to the thief who had st.ilun it, by his private 
wavs, vvhuli, at the same time, the criminal knew 
nothing of. The case was thus — 

It IS not to be doubted that, when a robbery was 
(onnnittcd, the thieves soinctiiiics ran as much haMid 
in securing what thev had got as they did in the get- 
ting of it, and ottentinics much more , nay, they were 
very often discovered and clelc*cted in their attempts 
to turn what they had got into money, oi to sell and 
dispose of it, when they hod escaped the danger of 
tiie fiut itself mid tome oft* clean 

'Phere was a time, indeed, wlien there wei-e brokers 
mid reccivei-s wliose business it was to take every- 
thing off of their hands as soon as they had gotten 
it, and a young shoplifter or housebreaker had no 
sooiiei got a liootv but lie knew where to go and 
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carry it in, as to a warehouse oi repositoiy, where he 
was sure to have inoncv foi it, and that something 
near the value of it too, and this was a gieat 
eiicouragenicnt to the light-fingered gang , so tliat 
when it was a misfortune of a family or person to 
lose any goods, they weie clFeetuallv lost, and seldom 
or never were they heaitl of any inoie 

But there being an Att passed in the reign of the 
lute King William, making it felony to buy oi re- 
ceive any stolen goods, knowing them to be stolen, 
and one or two bold people having suffered on that 
very account, the receiving trade was spoiled all 
at once , and when the poor adventurer hud, at 
the hazard of his neck, gotten any puuhase, he 
must run all that hazard over again to tuin it into 
money 

It is tine, after some time, the temptation being 
strong and the jirofits great, there were jiei'sons 
fie(|ueiitlv found ogam that did help the adven- 
turers, and took of then goods , but then the thief 
gut so small a shaie that the eiicouiagement was 
verv small, and had it continued so, the thieving 
trade might, fui aught I know, have been in danger 
of being lost , foi the i-eceiveis, running so extienie a 
huzaid, they got all the profit, and the jioor lifter or 
liousebreakei was glad to part with things of the 
greatest value foi a trifle 

But Jonathan and his director soon found out 
a way to rncouiage the tiade again, and to make it 
woi th while, as they lulled it . and the first method 
was this when a purchase was made, Jonathan 
inquired fiist where it was gotten, what house had 
been robbed, or who had lost the goods , and having 
learnisl that, his next business was to have the goods 
deposited in propel places, always avoiding the 
receiving them hnnself, or bringing himscli into any 
jeopardy as to the law 
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Then lie found out pioper insliuments to employ 
to go to the iM-'isoiis ulio line] been i-oblicd, and tell 
them th«t if tlii\ could desciilic iihat they hnd lost, 
they believed they could help them to them again, 
foi thei'e was a paicel of stolen goods stopped uv an 
honest biiikcr, to whom they were ofloied to be sold, 
and if their goods weie among them, they might 
have them again foi a small matter of expense. 

The people who had b<x:n robbed, it may he sup- 
posed, were always willing enough to hear of their 
goods ag.iin, ana very thankful to the discoverer, 
and so readily gave an account of the things they 
had lost, with such pioper desciiptions of them as 
were needful The next dat they should be told 
there was such or such part of tliuu goods slopped 
aiiiong otluT goods, which, it was supposed, were 
stolen fiuni other people, .lud so, u]>ou assiiiance 
giici) on Ixitli sides to make no ini|i]i)y into the 
particnlai (ii(uiiislances of stopping the goods, and 
a coiisideialKm to the |M>ison who went lietween for 
helping the loser to his goods again, the things woie 
lestou'd, and the jiersciii icceived nbundaiiec of 
thunks tor his honesty and kindness , and this jjui t 
always fell to .lonath.in oi his niistifss, IVIilIinei, oi 
pel Imps both, whoalwiiyspivlended they got nothing 
foi then juins Iml the satisfaction of having helped 
the fxsi|ile to icsovct then own ogam, which was 
taken by a company of logues , professing then 
sonow thill they Imd not hnd tlie good luck at the 
same time to delect the logues th.it took them, and 
bring tlieni to the punisliiiiciit they deserved 

On the iitlici hand, they aciisl as safe a [uirt with 
the tlnef .ilso, for, rating and rejiraving the nigue foi 
his Mllainy, they would pretend to bring them to an 
honest restoring the goods again, taking a reasonable 
consKleisition foi their honesty, and so bring them to 
lodge them in .such place as sliould be directed, and 
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sometimes, as I hase licen told, he lias nfliiiouslv 
mused the thief or thieves to he taVcii n ith the goods 
upon them, -when he has not hecn ah\e to hi iiigtheni 
to compl), and so has made hinisclf both thief and 
ehapmaii, as the proverb says, getting a rewaid loi the 
discovery, and biiiigingthe poui w retch to the gallons 
too, land this only because he could not make his 
market of him to liis mind , but I must be so just to 
Jonathan, too, as to say he did not ac knowledge this, 
so that this part vi as not had fioin his own mouth , 
vet perhaps it may not be the less true, noi do I 
think it would be lery iiand to pinve tlie fact 

As to the other jiait, he was never back ward to 
own that it was his caily practuc, and boasted of it 
as doing a piece of seivue which none but linnsclf 
(ould maimgc, and that be tlieieby assisted honest 
iHiojiIcin the rei o\ ei v of then own, liowfni be acted 
Iionestiv III the doing it, supposing he had no hand 
111 the robbery itscit, I leave to the casuists to deter- 
mine, 110 (|ucstion, in then Newgate divinity, they 
might think it a might> honest way of getting 
iiioiic'i , for as to tlic cncoui.igenieiit, it was to the luh- 
bery itself, while the Ihict Knew beforehand how to 
conic off of tlio guilt and get nionev in Ins jxx'ket — 
that they gave tlicir tlionglits no tiouhle about 

This tiade, I found bv Ins own disconise, he lai- 
ned on a gi-eat w Inle, and had he gone no farther, I 
cjucstiori whether it had bfsiii m any man’s power to 
have hurt him to the l.ist , ii.iv, oi that even the laws 
would have iciiclied his life, notwithstanding the late 
Act which seemed to be caleulaled on purpose iopnt 
a stop to Ins ti.ule Jtut lie knew no bounds to his 
gam, and therefore knew no nsitramt of laws, or at 
least considered of none, till he involved himself in a 
mass of crimes, out of which it was impossible he 
should recover 

But to return to the fust part of this uiiiust com- 
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mercc, which, whatever gU>s>> he might put upon it, 
was no other than an ciitouraging rogues to rob and 
plunder, and then demanding money for them to bring 
l)a(k what they liod stolen, out of which he secured 
always a sliaie for himself This practice of giving 
people notiic of their goods uftei they were robbcsl 
bevoiiiing jiietty jiublie, and especially several iieojile 
recovering their lost goods upon tlie easy conditions 
of giving a gratuity to the discoverer, being known. 
It introduced another weak, fcxilish piaetice as a coii- 
seijiieiKe, namely, that after this, when anv person was 
niblK'd, ihev alwavs published the partitiilais> of their 
last goods with the promise of a ri'ward to those who 
should discocei them It |isj reasonable, indeed, to 
suppose that this migl»t catasion a discovery one way 
or other, either bv tlie thieves betraying one another, 
oi else bv directing the buveis of goods who were 
hoiicstU indincd to stop such goiHls il they tame to 
lie oficixsl, and hence it was a usual piactice in such 
advcitiscmeiils to add, that if such goods were offcied 
to lie sold oi pawned, they were desiitsl to stop both 
the gowls and the jK-i-soiis. and give notice, so and so. 
Its dirts fed 

Hut tills was III eveiy wav an ineffectual mcthcKl, 
and, indeed, the latter |)art was paiticularlv so, foi, 
indeed, it was neither more oi less than giving a 
( aution to the thief not to venture to offer anything 
he hiul gotten to sale, foi he should be sure to be 
stopped as well as the goods, and, indeed, it was 
strange that the |)eopic who published such advei- 
tiseineiits should not foiescsj the iimkiug such a pub- 
lication would lie ail elfeclual shutting the dooi 
agiunst the discovery thev designed it for, and was 
thciefoic nothing but a tliiowing good money aftei 
bad 

On the other hand, neither was the advertising oi 
publishing their loss any leal service, or of any use 
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to the loser, foi that the onl^ person who could 
assist m the recovery of the goods was quite out of 
the question, having no need of the information, hut 
coming by his intelligence another wav, vij" , fioin 
the thief himself, and that if there hud been no 
such information, I mean by public print, he would, 
as usual, have been suie to have sent an account to 
the loser, and have come to a treaty with him 
another way , for the thief giving an account to 
Mr Jonathan Wild viheiie the lobbery was com- 
mitted, and whose goods they weie, the cunning 
artist alwavs made application to the loser first, 
and if it was asked, how they came to know who 
the goods were taken fiom >' it was alwavs ansvvortsl, 
that it was inerel\ piovidcntial , being, by mere 
accident, at a bivein, oi at a fiiend's house in the 
iieighbmii licKjd, they heard that such a gentleiimii 
hud his house bioken open, and such and sucli 
goods stolen, and the like 

This was so plausible a story, and earned se 
much an afipeaiance of tiuth with it, that it left 
loom foi no iiujuiiy llut. on the other hand, if 
the people to whom the discoveiy was made, were 
too inc|uisitive, tlie Jiaitv sent piesently seemed to 
take it ill, and replicsl, “Sii, I come to serve you 
If you think to make any discoveiy by me of the 
thieves that lobbed you, I must tell you that you 
aie iiiistakcMi. 1 converse with no such cattle I 
can give a verv good account of myself to you oi 
aiivboclv else I oiilv come to tell you that some 
goods, being oftercsl to sale by a suspected hand, 
the person to whom they were offered had the 
honesty to stop them, and the gocxlness to give yon 
some notice of it, that voii may si*e whether your 
goods are among them oi not . if this is not enough 
to oblige you, I have done If you have anything 
to say to me, oi think to talk to me about the thief 
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or thieves thut roblxsl voo, I have no more to sa^ to 
vou, but to let 3011 knn» iny name is ho and so, and 
t live III iiicli a plaec if you have aiiythin^r to say 
to nie, I am to be found, sir, at any time " And 
thus thev takv then leave in a huff And this never 
fails to bniii' the inquirer to a better temper, and 
either imincdiatcly, or soon after, to treat them with 
nioic (iviht> 

Ami, indeed, the offer itself seems so good, and 
tile np|)ciiriiiuc so above board, that not a ningis- 
lialc or justice of peace could find the least flaw m 
It Only inquire wheic the goods are whith are 
htop|N'd, in wliieh case a phuc and person is named, 
ami gcKals pisKliieed when am one is sent to view 
them , but then the|>iuty so cavilling at that offci is 
sure to find nunc* of his own gocKis iiinong them , and 
so being lost, ns it were, in a wood, he is jierfectU 
amused, and has not one vvoid to say , for he neitliei 
scK's Ins own goods, noi knows that’ the other goods 
are stolen, much loss bv who or from who. and thus, 
bv bis lieing too cuiious, oi lather impertinent, he 
loses bis gocals enliielv, and has no second offer 
made him 

It must be eonfesscsl. .Tonnthan plnved a sure 
game in all this, and Iheieforc it is not to be 
wondered at that be went cm tin so manv veam 
without afi> clisastcT Nai, he ae(|uircsi a strange, 
and indeed inuisiial, reputation toi a mightv honest 
man, till his success hardened him to put on a face 
of public SCI vice ill it, and for that puiposc to pro- 
fc-ss an open and lane coiiespoqdenic among the 
gangs of tlncvc's, b> which bis house became an 
olliee of intelligenc e foi inc|uines of that kind, ns if 
all stolen gocids had been deposited with him in 
order to lie restores! 

But ev en this good character of his, as it did not 
lost long, so neithci did it come all at once , and some 
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tell us (how tiue it is I will not affirm) that he was 
obliged to give up, every now and then, one or two 
of his clients to the gallows, to support his rising 
reputation , in which cases he nevei failed to pro- 
claim his own credit in bringing offenders to justice, 
and in delivering his country from such dangerous 
people 

Some have gone so far as to tell us the very par- 
tieulars which recom mended any of the gangs to him 
for a socnficc, and to diiide them into classes For 
example — (1) such os having committed the secret of 
a fact to him, yet would not submit their purchase to 
his disposal , oi (!i) would not accept reasonable terms 
of composition foi restoring the goods . or (3) used 
any threatening speeches against their comrades 
These he would immediately cause to be appiehendcd, 
he knowing both their haiinis and where the goods 
were deposited , and, in such coses, none so vigilant 
in the discovery, or so eager in apprehending the 
thief And, geneially speaLng, he had his wa\H and 
means to bring in others of the gang to come in and 
confess, that they might iinpeaih the person so in- 
tended to be gnen up to justice 

This, I say, some have affiiiiied was his practice, 
and Bssiiml me of the truth of it , and that in these 
coses, thev add, he ninnaged with such dextciity, that 
he always obtained public applause as a mighty for- 
waid man to detect the villainies of those people, and 
bnng offenders to justice 

Hon many he murdered in that manner — for os 
his end was only making a saciiHce to his own inter- 
est and fame, I can cml it no other, --- 1 say, how 
many they were, I cannot leain , but if it has been a 
practice of so many years’’ standing, and so frequent 
in that time, it cannot be doubted but the nunibei 
has been very considerable, nor does it a little con- 
tribute to the belief of the thing, that the fraternity 
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uf thiev rs i ii funeral u i*i v of latr sn exasperated against 
him , for though the methml was in itself wicted in 
him, vet it ccrtaiiiU brought a great many criminals 
to just condemnation, who would othei-wise have 
liscd to do muih more mischief than they did 

And this (K-cahioiied him, douhtli'ss, to push on « ith 
the more heat and fury against tliose who stood in his 
way, and where he could exert his power without fear 
of being toiicheii himself, as particularly against the 
lale J Sheppard, Hhicskin, and otheia, in the taking, 
retaking, and piosccuting of whom he was veiv 
offidous, while, at the same time, those audacious 
(rimiiials exilaiined against him, as a man who had 
[been] the first great eiicouiiiger of then s illaniies, oi , 
at least, had been iiistnimeiital to draw them into the 
serv pnu tier itself, in leveiige for which, the said 
Blueskin bul fair for giving Joiiathnn his ipiietus in 
the very face of justice Hut his fate was to die with 
more infamy than he would have gone oft’ with if he 
hail hcen sent off at that time 

Hut to return to the liistoi y itself, whatcier was at 
the bottoin of his designs 'tis evident he had two verv 
clear preteiuss for what he did , and on these two 
pretciiees it was that he supportcil the credit of all 
Ins mimstnnis doings, and which, indeed, no man but 
himsoll eould have shown his fiue in (1) the public 
good III taking and appieheiuling the most open and 
notorious crninnals, and (!!) the prociinng and re- 
storing the goods Rgmii to the nght owners, which 
had been stolen fiom them either by fraud or violence. 

It was allow csl that neither of these could be done 
efTectiiully , ns Jonathan did them, but by an avowed 
iiitiinacy and acipiaintaiue among the gangs and 
sovneties of thievis of eveiy soit, and it was very 
hard to imagine that such an intiiiiacv eould be main- 
tained without being really n paitv to their marioge- 
insMit, and without a tiiininal correspondence with 
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them in the very fat-ts , and Jonathan was oUen told 
so, as well by those who believed him really guilty 
of such a eriniinal cori¥spundence, as those that 
did not 

But be that as it will, Jonathan himself alwa\s 
denied it, and insisted not only on his iniiocenre, but 
on his merit , and that as he was indeed acquainted 
with the wicked ways made use of by all the several 
classes of thieves, and, by consequence, with many of 
them personally, he only made use of that acquaint- 
ance to persuade and pievail upon them, when good 
i-ewards were offered for it, to restore the goods to the 
people who had lost them , placing himself so only 
in the middle, between the loser and the robber, as 
to capitulate for the lattei, that if the goods were 
returned, the losei should keep promise, and give a 
lewai-d, without inquiring into the paiticulars or 
{lersons, which would otherwavs put an end to all 
icstonngs or returnings of stolen goods for evei aftci 

This part he insisted on as not only very honest, 
but veiy serviceable , always insisting that whatever 
be took on either side was no otheiwise than as a 
solicitor takes his fee, on consideration fioin both 
pnities, for honestly putting an end to a lawsuit, and 
nnnging the contending |iarties to a friendly nttum- 
moclation , and had he gone no farther, I cannot say 
but he might lie in the right But he acted in a 
more difficult station, as placing himself iii the middle, 
between the law and the offender, in a manner com- 
muting the felony, and making a kind of composition 
where the fact was punishable , which punishment no 
man had power to anticipate but the baud above, 
which had power also to remit the penalty — namely, 
the supreme magistrate 

It must be allowed to Jonathan's fame, that os be 
steered among rocks and dangerous shoals, so he w as 
a bold pilot , he ventured in and always got out in a 
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maniicr equnlU Numiising , no tniiii e'er did the like 
before him, «iid I dure sn\ no ni.in will attempt to do 
the like after him Two things, indeiil, favoured 
him (1) the vnHingness the Crovernnient alwavs 
ahows to liuve criiiiinals detetted and brought to 
justue , and (2) the willingness of the people who 
have been robbed, and lost things of considerable 
value, to get then giKids again 

1 The willingiic-ss of the Government to bring 
rogues to their rewanl, as well to punish the peraons 
as to disroinage tlic cnine All pist Governiiieiits 
discover a dis|Kisitiun to bring offenders to iiistice , 
and on this account they not only receive and accept 
of iiifuriiiutioiis of the worst of eriiiicis fiom the womt 
of ciiininals, and the knowledge of the offence fiom 
the offendem thciiiselvesbuteiKouriige ^uch ciiininals 
to csiine III and roiifess the oHcnce, and discovoi their 
fu-com pi lex's, promising ns well, pin don for the emnes 
as a ix'waid for the discover)', even to those who are 
guilty Now, this willingness of the Government to 
detect thieves seemed to be a kind of authority for 
Joiiathun in his vigorous pursuit ot those who he 
thought tit to have puiiislicxl . though, 't is true, it 
was no authuiitv to Inin to diaw yiooi fellows bust 
into the cniiie, that he might afterwanls obtain a 
rewaitl fnNii the Goveriiineiit lor detecting and ap- 
prehending them , and there, indeed, is the iiiee turn 
of Jonathan’s case, and which, indeed, has turned 
him off of the stage at the long-run, as we shall see 
111 its placK 

lie continued in this prospcious part of his busi- 
nc»is alaiut ten yenrs, without being so publieW taken 
notice of. oi making himself so famous, as he has 
beam lately , and in this time it was not doubted 
but he got a laige stork of moiiev, as well ns of 
credit , and had he contented himself with the same 
cautious, wary way of acting, which hu first iiistruc- 
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tor introduced him bv> he might have grown nch, 
and been Hafe too . out as he was of a pushing, 
enterpnsing nature, he could content himself with 
nothing but everything he c-ould get, nor could he 
act mcwerately iii any part of his conduct. 

In this time of his prosperity he married a third 
wife (his two former, if they were wives, being still 
living), her name was Elizabeth Man, who, though 
she was a woman of the town, was yet a very sen- 
sible and agreeable person, and hei shoit history is 
this — He loved her above all the other women he 
had taken for wives, and lived publicly with her, 
which he did not with any of the rest He had no 
children by her, but she was, as he himself confessed, 
a true penitent for all her former life, and made him 
an excellent wife , she expiated her former bad life 
by a formal full ('onfes.sion and pciiauce , having, on 
that occasion, been persuaded to turn Homan Cath- 
olic, and having received absolution from her confes- 
sor, lived a very sober life for some years, after which 
she died, and was buried at St P^iicras-m-the-Fields , 
and Jonathan retained such an impression of the 
sanctity and goodness of this wife, that he never 
forgot it as long a^ he lived, and oi-dered himself 
to be buried close to her when lie died, which his 
friends took care to see performed about two of the 
clock in the morning 

He had two wives, as th^ are called, besides this, 
and after her death, who, I understand, he did not 
live with, or not long at a time, \iz , Sarah Pamn, 
iduu Gregstone, who, 1 understand, is yet living; 
Judith Nun, by whom he had a daughter, who is 
now about ten years of age, and the mother also 
still living 

Besides those five, he mamed his sixth and last 
wife about seven years ago, and with whom he lived 
to the time of his execution , her maiden name was 
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Mary firown, but when ?ie took her to wife liername 
waa Mary Dean, being the widow, oi relut, of Skull 
Dean, a man of the trade who was executed for 
housebreaking, that is to say, for burglary, about 
the year 1716 or 1717 Some have taxed Jonathan 
writh being iiistruiiieutal to the execution of this 
Dean, her said first husband, that he might have 
the liberty to make court to his wife , but he denied 
it ixisitively, and 1 sec no room for such a reproach 
I shall not reflect on his mcmoiy without good 
evidence 

The said Skull Dean, Mrs Wild''s first husband, 
was a very dexterous fellow in his calling, and par- 
ticularly cxfieit in breaking into houses After he 
was condemned he got out of the prison, on pic- 
tence of going to the nccessan -house, and being 
gotten quite clear for a little while, he made his way 
as far os Giltspui Street, towards Smithheld, but 
being puiNued by the keepers, and having his feiters 
on, he lould not go long undistoyored, so they over- 
took him and carncsl him Inuk to piison 

This Mrs Dean is his pieseiit apparent lelict 
She has had the niortiflcation to have lost two hus- 
bands, an'd both lianged. and was so alTected with 
the disaster of this last, that, as Jonathan himself 
declared a few days before his execution, she had 
twice attempted to destroy herself aftei she had the 
arcyiuiit of his receiving sentence of death 

He had no children by this sixth venture , but we 
are assured she has been an cxtiaordinary wife to 
him on many accounts, and particularly in the way 
of his business, in which she could not be perfectly 
unacquainted, having had so cxtrnoi dinars a hus- 
band before , though we do not hnd that Jonathan 
himself wanted any assistance, being, by this time, 
perfect master of his trade. 

In the time of this wife, or on the marryinc her. 
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he removed from his former lodging (a house in the 
Little Old Bailey, where his said wife hod lived 
before), and took a house in the Great Old Bailey, 
and there he lived to the last , and in no mean 
figure neithci, for his wife made a very good appear- 
ance , and as to Jonathan, he carried on a very 
flourishing business, as the town well knows. 

He was now master of his trade, poor and rich 
fiocked to him If nnj thing was lost (whether by 
negligence in the owner, or vigilance and dextenty 
in the thief), away wc went to Jonathan Wild , nay, 
adveitiseiiients were published, dii'ccting the findei of 
almost everytliing to bring it to Jonathan Wild, who 
was cniineiitly eiii[iow'ci%(i to take it, and give the 
rewaid 

I low infatuate weie the people of this nation all 
this while ' Did thei consider, that at the very time 
that thev treated this person with such a confidence, 
as if he had been appointed to the trade, he had, 
jierhaps, the very goods in his keeping, waiting the 
ailvertiseinent for the reward, and that, perhaps, they 
hod been stolen with that very intention ^ 

It was not a little difficult to give his eminence his 
true title, he was, indeed, called a thief-catcher, and 
on sonic extraordinan occasions he was so, as in the 
cose ot Sheppaid, Blucskin, and others But this 
was no csplanatioii of his business at all, for his 
profits came in aiiothei wa\, not in catching the 
thief, hut, more properlv, in caitchiiig (that is, biting) 
the persons lobbra As for the thief, it was not his 
business to catch him as long as lie would be sub- 
jected to his rules — that is to say, as often as he 
had committed any lobbenai, to bring it to him, to 
be restored to the owner 

If the coirespondeiicc he kept was large, if the 
number of his iiistniinents was very great, his 
dexterity in nmnagiiig them was indeed wonderful , 
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and hcfw cleverly he kept himself out of the reach of 
the Act for receiving stolen good'*, mentioned abo\e, 
is hardly to lie iinngined , and }et we find he was 
never charged home till now, notwithstanding so 
many felons who he cxa^pciatcd to the last degree, 
and made desjHiate by lalhng upon them to their 
destruction 

It IS true, the voung genei ation of thieves, who, as 
we may say, lived iindci linn, ueie always kept low 
and poor, and <auld nut sulisist but bv the bounty 
of thtir governoi , and when they had a bootv of 
any bulk or value, they knew not what to do with it, 
but to depoiit II, and get some money for tlie present 
use, and then have a little more upon its being dis- 
posed the light wav 

For the managing tins pnit ho had Ins particular 
Miivants to take and leveive, so Unit Jonathan le- 
ceived nothing, ddivoicd nothing, nor could any- 
thing be fastened on him to Ins hint, I mean for 
receiving stolen miods, and yet, as things stood, 
almost all the stolen goods were brought to him and 
put into his hands 

He openly kept Ins counting-house, or offiie, like a 
mail of business, and hod his books to eiitei every- 
tbiiig in with tlie utmost exactness and regnlaiity 
When you fiist c.ime to him to give him an account 
of anything lost, it was hiiilcd to yon that you must 
first deposit a crown, this was his retaining fee 
Then you were asked some needful questions — that 
is to say, needful, not foi Ins inforniutioii, but for 
your amusement — ns where you liied, where the 
goods were lost, whcthei out of your house or out of 
your pocket, or whether on the highway, and the 
like, and your answers to them all were minuted 
down, as if in oixler to make a projicr search and 
inquiry , whereas, perhaps, the very thing you came 
to inquire after w’as in the very loom where y^ou 
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were, or not far off After all this gnmace was at an 
end, you were dchired to call again or send in a day 
or two, and then you should know whether he was 
able to do you any service or no, and so you were 
dismissed. 

At your second coming you had some encourage- 
ment given you, that you would be served, but, 
perhaps, the terms weie a little raised upon you, and 
you were told the rogue that had it was impudent, 
and that he insisted it wa.s worth so much, and he 
could sell it u licii he would for double the money 
you offered ; and that if you would not give him 
such a sum, he would not treat with you. “ How- 
ever,” says Jonathnn, “if I can but come to the 
speech of him, 1 'll make him to be more reasonable.” 

The next time he tells you that all he can bnng 

the loguc to is, that guineas being paid to the 

portei who shall bnng the goods, and a promise 
upon honour that nothing shall be said to him, but 
just take and give, tlie gold watch, or the snuff-box, 
or whatever it is, shall be brought to you by such a 
time exactly , and thus, upon mutual assurances, the 
bargain is made for i-estoiing the goods 

Hut then it remains to w ask^, what Mr. Wild 
expects for his pains in managing this nice part , 
who answers, with an air of greatness, he leaves it to 
you , that he gets nothing by what is to be given 
the poi ter, that he is satisfied in being able to serve 
gentlemen in suth a manner, so that it is in your 
breast to do whiit you think is handsome by Mr. 
Wild, who bos taken a great deal of pains in it to do 
you a service 

It must be confessed that in all this, if there was 
no more than is mentioned, such a part might be 
acted on all sides without any guilt fastened any- 
where but on the thief For example, a house is 
robbed, or a lady has lost hei gold watch. Jonathan, 
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by hi8 intelligence among tlic gang, finds out who 
hiu done it — that is to say, he is told 'I is such a 
one , 't IS no mattei how he hem's it, he is not bound 
to the discover) upon a hearsay , nor is he obliged 
to prosecute a felony roniinitted on he does not know 
who, bj he knows not who — that's none of his 
business. 

However, having a kind of knowledge of the per- 
son, he sends to him, to let him know that if he is 
his own fnend, he will ciuiv, that is, send, the watch, 
or the cane, oi tlie snuff-mix, so and so, to such a 
place , and that if he does so, anti the porter re- 
ceives ten giiiiieas or more, or less, ivhatevei it is 
that is offered, all will be well , if not, he adds a 
threatening that he will be prosecuted with the 
utmost seventy 

Upon this, the thief sends the goods, has the 
money, and never sees Jonathan, nor any person else 
What can Jonathan Iw charges! with in such an affpii 
as this ? I must confess I do not scs? it, no, nor if 
the thief sends him a present of four oi fi\c guineas 
out of the mone>, provicksi, ns he said, it is without 
any conditions made beforehand, or being piesent at 
the time 't is done 

Noi, on the othei hand, docs the treating for de- 
livering the goods, as above, with a second or thud 
jienion give any room to fix anything on Jonathan , 
so that, in short, he treats both with the thief and 
with the per-on robbed, with the utmost safety and 
security Indeed, I do not see why he might not 
have earned on such a commeree as this with the 
peatest case, I do not sa> honestv, in the world, if 
he had gone no farther, for he took none of )our 
money for restoring youi goods, neither did he le- 
store you any goods, you gave him money, indeed, 
for Ills tiouble in in(|uiring out the thief, and for 
using his interest by awing or persuading to get vour 
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stolen ^oods sent you back, telling you what you 
must give to the porter that bungs them, it' you 
please, for he dues not oblige you to ^ive it. 

fiut the danger lay on the other side of the ques- 
tion, nainelv, not being contented with what the 
person lobbed gave upon the foot of a grateful 
acknowledgment for trouble, but impudently taking 
the goods of the thief, sending the porter himself 
taking the money, and then capitulating with the 
thief for such a part of the reward, and then this 
thief coming in against him as a witness This was 
the veiy cose, in the fact, upon which Jonathan 
miscained 

So that, III a word, Jonathan's avance hanged him. 
It IS true, 111 the ca.se he was tried for, it was ap- 
pal ent that he set the robbery, as they express it, 
that is, he diiected the persons to the place — nay, 
went with them to show them the shop, desenbM 
the woman and the business, and after all, I'eceived 
the goods, and gave them the money for returning 
iliem, reserving it m his own power to take what 
more lie pleased for himself; and at lost all this was 
testified by the thieves themselves 

It IS not to lie doubted, but Jonathan, to carry on 
this comnicice to such a height aa he really had 
laised it, had a perfect understanding with all the 
professed thieves in the town , at least the young 
Deginners, for these are a class generally more out 
of Ills pow er than others, and who are not so easily 
to lie governed as the others are, and yet he finds 
ways to influenLe them, too, in the way of their 
practice But the rest, I say, he had it in his reach 
to manage them as he thought fit — nay, he gener- 
ally knew, or perhaps appointed them, the quarter 
they should walk in , so that, whenever any person 
came to inquire for his goods lost, he could make a 
tolerable guess at the thief, by the quarter of the 
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town you lived in, or where you were when jrou 
lost it 

I remember I had occasion, in a case of this kind, 
to wait upon Mr Jonathan with a crown in my 
hand, os above, and liaving made a deposit, I was 
asked, as abov*, when the thing was lost ? At first 
he smiled, and turning to one, I suppose, of his in- 
struments, “ Who can this lie says he , “ why, nil 
our people are gone down to Stombndge Fair” 
The other answered, after some pause, “I think I 
saw Lynx in the street yesterday” “Did you'*” 
says he. " Then 'tis that dog, I warrant you. Well 
sir,” says he, “I believe we can find out your man , 
you shall know inoie of it if you will let me see you 
again a Monday . ” this was on the Fnday When 
the Monday eame, truly I w'as told they could not 
see the young rogue, and they believed he was gone 
after the rest to the fair, it being about the begin- 
ning of September 

After tlic fail I came again and again, but was put 
off from tunc to time, and could not at last be served 
in the cose, it being only a siUcr-liilted swonl, which 
the thief, it seems, had found means to turn into 
money, and then theie was no loniuig at it , the 
time also having been lapsed by his honour having 
been gone to the fair 

Another person applying in another and more 
matenal affair, was treatol with respect by Mr. Wild, 
and a pot of tea brought out in form (N B , the 
crown Ming first deposited as usual) The case 
related to a gold watch with trinkets and some 
diamonds about the watch, and the lady offered very 
considerably for the restoring it, ns I reineinber, 
i'SO, but no advertisements had been published 
Mr. Wild, after the usual inquiries of when it was 
lost and where, and being told it was at dt Anne's 
Church, Westminster, pauses a while, oud calls up a 
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servant, and asks aloud, “Where was M — 11 K-g 
last Sunday? “About Westminster, says the 
man, “ but the b — ^h would not tell where ” “ Was 
she crank > ” says , Mr Wild “ I don't know,” says 
the fellow However, turning to the lady, says he, 
“ Madam, I fancy I shall be able to serve you, and 
peibaps for less money than ^our ladyship sfieaks 
of. If it be M — ^11 K — g, that woman f have in my 
thoughts, as I believe 't is foi she is a dexterous jade 
at the work, I ’ll have hei safe before morning " The 
lady, full of compassion, returns, “ Oh sir, don't take 
her up , I assure you I won’t prosecute I '11 rather 
lose my watch than have any poor wretch hanged 
for it.’* 

“ Why, madam,” says Mr. Wild, “ we can’t talk 
with her but by threatening We must not make a 
bargain with her, that would be to compound a 
felony If I can jiersuade her to come and bring 
your watch, and ask your panlon, will that satisfy 
you ” “ Nny," says the lady, “ I don’t know whether 
that would be safe neither If she will send it me I 
had rather , and I ’ll forgive her without asking par- 
don ” “ Well, madam, will von take it, and give the 

E orter that brings it twenty guineas, if you please, 
ut not to oblige you to it?” “ Whatevei you sav, 
Mr. Wild,” says the lady “ Well, madam,” says 
Mr Wild, “ if I may have the honour to see your 
ladyship again ” 

Lady Will it not do if I send anybody ? 

IVtld Why, truly no, madam People that deal 
in these things do not (»ire for witnesses 

Lady Well, well, that 'a true I 'll come myself. 
What day would you have me coniei* 

Wild On Thursday, madam 
Lady Well, Mr Wild, what must I do ? What 
will satisfy you for your trouble <' 

Wdd It IS time enough, madam, to speak of that 
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when I am sure I can do you any service. These 
creatures are lery loose, and I can’t tell you how it 
may be 

Ijady Well, Mr Wild, I’ll come furnished to pay 
my respects to you 

Wild Modiini, ><iiir most obedient scrv'ant (waita 
OK her to her toaih) 

Ac((>itliii^l>, Thursday coniinfs, the lady appears. 
Mr Wild, in his (nlliinaiuo night-gown (the same he 
was hanged in), ruencs her, and with a pleasant look 
tells her he is very glad to be able to say that he be- 
lieves he shall serve hei , that it was the same woman 
he suspet ted, and that the jade had already pawned 
the watch for some money, but that it was but a 
little, and he was glad she had 
Lid// Why. Ml Wild- 

Wi/d because, inadani, if she had kept it all this 
while, it would hn\o been ten to one that she had 
hroke something about it, oi done it some nusihief 
Ijidi/ Tlint’s tme, indeed Pin\, what has she 
pawiieil it for'' 

Wild Not iiiulIi, madam . she has got but seven 
guineas ii|)oii it yet 

Ijidij Well, Mr Wild, what must lie done' 

Wild Why, madam, if the jieojile that have it 
bring it safe and sound to your ladyship, will you 
give me your honour that you will ask no questions, 
or stop the person that csiines with it ' 

Ijia^ I promise you, on niy word, I will not 
WiU 'File mull that bungs it may be a poor, 
innocent fellow, that knows nothiiig of it 

Ladij Well, well, he sliiill have no liaim or inter- 
niptioii from me 

Wtld. Then I believe your ladysliip may hear 
something of it to-night 

Ijuljf And what must I give him •' 

Wild. I don’t vet know, mailain, but I’ll bniig 
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them as lou- ai> I rdii Not above tuciit^ guineas, to 
be sure, madam 

lAidy That iH A ei_\ kind, indeed Well, Mr Wild, 
then I 'll make it up to von (m the lady puUn out hr 
puree m order to gtve him some monei/) 

}Vild So, iiiadaiii, not a farthing Besides, }oii 
have not got >our natch vet l’ra_v sta^ till von 
see whether the jade will pcrfouii , though I think, 
indeed, I am pretty sure of hei, 

Ladi/ Well, I’ll take join »oid, Mr Wild 
{offers him money again) 

Wild Bv no means, madam , let me see if I can 
nerve you 

Lady A Veil, Mr Wild, if it must be so, I must 

come again, then 

Wild It iiiav be not Will voui ladyship be 
pleased to stay nbout half-an-lioui '' 

Lady Av. with all iny heart 
III about half-an-liotii Jonathan having been called 
hastily out, coiiios in again iiiiinedintely “Madam," 
says he, “ if your ladyship pleases to go into voui 

foath, and diivc gently up Sticet, perhaps a 

messenger may desire to s[)eak with you os you go 
along ” 

“ Vciy well, Mr Wild, I understand you ” 

I'poii the lady’s going along Street, a tie ket- 

portei , w ith his hat in his hand, shows himself by the 
coach-sule, and the lady taking the hint, stops her 
coaih, and lets down the gloss, and speaking to the 
fellow, savs “Would you speak with me, fnendi*" 
The fellow says not a word, but delivcis into her 
hand tlie watch, with all the trinkets and diamonds 
perfectly safe , aiid'whcii she hail looked upon it a 
little, gives her a note, wherein was wntteii nothing, 
but thus in words at length — “ Eighteen Guineas " 
The lady immediately tells out the mon^ to the 
porter, and be was going away “ HoliL honest 
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fnend," mith the la(i\ , “ there \ somewhat for your- 
self i" ana gives him half-a-guinea, and so dismissed 
him 

A day or i vo after, she makes Mr W ild a visit, 
and presents him uith fifteen guineas more , but with 
great difficulty iiinde liiiii accept of it, telling her it 
was a great deal too much, that he uould nut take it 
by any means, but at last accepts it, with the cere- 
mony of saying, he would not take it on account of 
the untch, but for having liceii at some trouble in 
serving her liulyship, in which she was pleased to re- 
waisl him nine h inure than he deser\cd , u hen, at the 
same time, ’t«as \er> likely he hod part of the 
eighteen guineas, tcai, fiuiii M — 11 K — g, who he 
flighted out of the watch with threatening to have 
her nut into Newgate foi stealing of it 

This iiiny seric foi a sketch of pinctice, as I call it, 
mid to let the woild see in whnt manner this secret 
service was earned on, how the thieving trade was 
managed, how tlie people wcie gulled out of their 
iiiuncv, and how a crew of hell-bom rogues and 
wholes, which is much the same, have been bred up 
to the trade by then giaiid patron and master of 
art, Joiiatlinii Wild It would be endless to give a 
particular of the maiiv tncks and cheats of this kind 
that he lias inniiagcs] during a continued life of 
wickedness foi aliout sixteen yeaiN , among which it 
would he very instructing to give an account of the 
nuiiibei-s of poor wn'tched creatures, like himself, who 
he, having first led them on in the lood of enme for 
several yeais, ns long as they would be subseivieiit to 
him and put all their pureliase into his hands, aban- 
doned as scKiii as tliev offered trf set up for them- 
selves, and leaving them to the merey of the 
Government, made himself the instrument of their 
destnictioii, and then pleaded the ment of it to the 
public But these renuire a long history, rather 
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than a pamphlet, and therefore I wholly omit 
them. 

It IS time now to enter into apaiticulai account of 
the conclusion of this life of crime , it has been a 
kind of cHnnedy or a farce rather all along, but it 
proved a tragedy at last, and Jonathan, being 
brought to justice, has summed up his account here 
in a most ignominious end, satisfied now in a manner 
not uiicominoii onlv, but such os Instoiy cannot give 
one instance of the like, except lately, that of a 
murdei at St Edinunds-Burv, in Suffolk 

The sum of the matter is this, .lonathaii had long 
been so notoiious, and his piactice, though not 
within the compass of the law, was jet in its nature 
so ciimiuol in itself, and, above all, was so dangerous 
III its example, that the publie began to be justly 
alaimed at it, and to consider of pnipcr measures 
fur putting a stop to it, [foij n Inch jjui pose an Act 
of Parliament (ttie only remedy foi growing evils of 
this kind) was passed the last session to make it 
felony to take or receive any rewaitl for the restoring 
of any stolen goods, knowing them to be stolen 
The clause in the said Act is as follows — 


“ And whereas theic aie several persons who have 
set ret acijuaintanie with fcdoiis, and who make it their 
business to help persons to tlieir stolen gouds, and by 
that means gam money fiom them, wlnih is divided 
between them and the felons, whereby they greatly 
encourage such odeiiders Be it enacteif, by the 
authority aforesaid, that wherever any person taketh 
nioiiev or reward, directly or iiidnectlj, under pre- 
tence or upon account of helping anv pel son or per- 
sons to any stolen goods or chattels, evci^ such 
person so taking money or reward as aforesaid (un- 
less such person do apprehend, or cause to be 
apprehended, such felon who stole the same, and 
cause such felon to be brought to trial for the same, 
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and pve evidenre against him) shall be guil^ of 
lelonyi and «iiffer the pains and penalties of felony, 
ni'cording to the natiite of the felony committed in 
stealing su<h gcKsls and chattels, in the manner and 
with such tii'umstanccs ns if the same were stolen” 

This Act MILS so directly aimed at Jonathan's 
geneiiil practice, that he could not be ignorant 
enough not to see it, but lest he should, a certain 
honouiable ]K‘rson, too just to faiour him, and yet 
too human not to wojii him of his danger that he 
might avoid it, gave him notice that tins vciy Acd: 
was made against his unlawful pioctue, and there- 
fore in time warncxl him, in fen but signibuint words, 
to take heed to hiinseli, and avoid the c(>iiscc]Ueiiecs 
bv leaving oft' the trade of thicf-catililiig, as it is 
unjustly tailed — that is, of compounding for the 
reliiin of stolen goocls 

But good advice to Jonathan Wild was like talk- 
iiig gos|iol to a kettleHlriiin, bidding a dragoon not 
plunder, or talking of rum[>assi(>n to a hussar he 
that was hanleiied above tlie baseness of all caution- 
ary teal, scorned tlie advice, and went on in liis 
wicked trade, not wiiiil\ and wisely as he hod 
fonnerlv clone, but, iii short, with ninrc impudence 
and shiiiiielcsh bulchiess than cvci, ns if he aespised 
laws, Hiicl the governors, and the provoked justice of 
the nation He now not oiih took icwards for rc- 
tuniiiig goods stolen, hut even directed the stealing 
of them, and making himself a pnityto the very 
mbbenes themselves, acted a [>uit ut the thief and 
the receiver also , and this m so many eases, that we 
are told if the indictment had fulled for which he 
was justlv condemned, there were several others read> 
to have liccn brought on, and the witnesses icody to 
have lieen produced tor proof of the facts. 

But one felony being fully proved was sufficient , 
and upon a full heanng he was convictcsl in so evi- 
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dent a manner, that he really hod nothing to say in 
his own behalf, not being able to deny the fiu-t , his 
counsel would have pleaded that the offence was not 
within the late statute upon which he was indicted, 
but the court answered them fully, and overruled the 
plea, so that being allowed to be within the statute, 
and the fact being fully proved by several witnesses, 
he received sentence of death the 15th of May last 

The circumstances of this fact seem to be so 
agreeable to the whole tenoi of Jonathan's former 
piactice, and so like other parts of his life, that we 
cannot but observe the parallel, and conclude the 
particular accounts of other ports of his life to be 
true likewise 

It has been said of liiiii, that if ever he was 
moved to promote any man, oi to help any man 
to business, which he often pretendeii to do in com* 
passion to then poverty, that still he did it always 
in his own way — thot is to say, endeavoured to 
make thieves of' them, to bnng them to be hanged 
to keep them from iniscrv, and to make Newgate 
birds of them to keep them out of the Compters 
This he practised piincipally upon young creatui-es 
and little destitute children, such as seemed to be 
left to wander about in want and beggary , and 
many a pour boy he has picked up m the street pre- 
tending chanty, and a willingness to do them good, 
which, when it has come to the issue, has been no 
more or less than to breed them up to thieving, and 
npen them for the devil 

But, which is still worse tlian all the rest, I have 
several stones by me at this time, which I have 
particular reasons to believe are true, of children 
thus strolling about the streets in misery and 
poverty, whom he has taken in on pretence of pro- 
viding for them, and employing them, and all has 
ended in this, viz , making rogues of them Hornd 
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wickediii"'' ' IIi^ (.hanti has been to breed them 
up to be thio\€*s , and still more hornd * several of 
these, his own foster-childrLii, he has himself caused 
afterwards to lie apprehended and hanged for the 
very cnines which he first taught them how to 
commit 

I am not, indeed, to make a jest of these things , 
there is something shocking and dismal in the very 
relation, and therefore it is that this account of the 
life of Jonatlian Wild, which in its nature is all 
a tragedy, is not related with an air of banter and 
ridicule os otlien, are 'T is hoped it will not be the 
less acceptable to men of sense. It is a solemn and 
ternhle thing to hnik back on a life of such hard- 
encsl, alxiininablc practices, to see it enmed on in 
defiaint', either of God or devil, and that with such 
success loo, passing for so ninny \ears unpunished, 
and though there are some things in the long senes 
of Ins wicked life which may relish with the levity 
of a droll way of wntiiig, vet to see a man turned 
into an ineariiate devil, bis life a scene of inimitable 
crimes, his very society a hell, and equally devouring 
both to soul and Ixidy — he that esn read it with- 
out some horror must have V'ciy little of what we 
call Clinstmnity about him 

To see him take up an unthinking youth in the 
street, covered with dirt and rags, and willing on 
any terms to get out of his misery , to see this 
superlative wretch pretend chantv to the child, and 
tell him he will provide for him, and thereby engage 
the lad to him os to a gentleman that intends to do 
him good, and then, instead of providing for him, 
lead him by the hand to hell-gates, and after that, 
like a true devil, thrust him in ' B'mt to tempt and 
then accuse, which is the veiy nature of the devil , 
first to make poor desolate vagabond bovs thieves, 
and then betiay them to the gallows ' ' Who can 
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think of such a thing without a just abhorrence ? who 
can think it to be any less than the worst sort of 
murder P Such was the life and such the practice of 
this wretched man! and in these very last scenes of his 
life he grew so audacious that it seemed as if he was 
really ripening up apace for his onii destruction 

It IS said of nim m the case of that hardened 
fellow Blueskin, tliat he should say Jonathan first 
made him a thief, and then abandoning him, left 
him to carry it on by himself, and it being necessary 
to his (Jonathan's) fame to have always some chase 
in his view to build his own ment upon with the 
government, he kept a watch upon him, that he 
might at last bring him to the gallows, foi which the 
said Blueskin was very neai giMiig him a pass into 
the otlicr world by that despeiate attempt to cut his 
throat in the face of a court of justice , which Jona- 
than, though sui pnsed at then, has had leisure since 
to wish had been effectually done at that time, and 
said so publicly in the Press-yard two days before 
his tnal 

But to come then to the particular fact for which 
lie suffuied, the story as it was related upon oath at 
his trial, and the several circumstances oelonging to 
it, stands thus — 

Katherine Stetham deposed that on the ,SSnd of 
January, between three and four in the afternoon, a 
man and woman came into her shop, under pretence 
of buying some lace “ They were." said she, “ so 
very difficult that I hod none below that would please 
them, and so, leaving my daughter in the shop, I 
stepped upstairs and brought down another box We 
could not agree about the pnee, and so they went away 
together, and in about half-an-hour after I missed 
a tm box of lace, which I valued at fifty pounds 
The same night and the next I went to Jonathan 
Wild's house , but not meeting with him, I advertised 
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the lace that I had lost, «ith a reward of fifteen 
guineaH and no questions asked But hearing nothing 
of it, I went to Jonathan's house again, and then met 
with him. He desiied me to give him a destnption 
of the persons that I siispeeteil, which I did as near 
as I could , and then he told me that he 'd make 
inquiry, and bade me call again in two or three days 
1 did so, and then he said that he had heard some- 
thing of ni^ lace, and expected to know mote of the 
matter in a little time I came to him again on that 
dav that he was apprehended (I think 'twos the 15th 
of February) I told him that though I had adsei- 
tlacd but fifteen guineas rewaitl, yet I'd give twenty 
or twenty-five rather than not have mv goods ‘Don’t 
be in such a huirv,’ sa\s he, ‘I don’t know but I 
may help you to it toi less, and if I tan I will The 
jX’iwons that have it me gone out of town , I shall set 
them to (|UniTclhng alaiut it, and then I shall get it 
the cheapei ' On the 10th of March he sent me 
word that if 1 would come to him in Newgate, and 
bring ten guineas in mv {Nx'ket, he eonld help 
me to the lace I went He desired me to tall a 
poi'ter, but I nut knowing where to find one, he sent 
a person who hixiught one, that appeared to be a 
ticlcet-portcr 'riic ])nsonci gave me a letter, which 
he saui was sent him as a direction where to go for 
the lace , but I could not read, and so I delivered it 
to the porter I'lien he doircsl me to give the porter 
the ten guineas, or else, he said, the persons that had 
the lace would not deliver it I gave the poiter the 
money , he went away, and in n Kttle time returned, 
and brought me a box that was sealed up, but not 
the same that was lost I opened it, and found all 
my lace but one piece ‘Now, Mr. Wild,’ says I, 
* what must you have for youi trouble >' ’ ‘ Not a 
farthing,’ say s he, ‘not a falling foi me I don’t 
do these things for woildlv interest, but only for the 
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good of poor people that have met with misfortunes. 
As for the piece of lace that is missing, I hope to 
get it for you ere long, and I don’t know but 1 may 
help vou not only to yuui money again but to the 
thief too , and if I can, much good may 't do you. 
And as you are a good woman and a widow and a 
Christian, I desire nothing of you but your prayers, 
and for them I shall be thankful I have a great 
inaiiy enemies, and God knows what may be the coii- 
seijuence of this imprisonment”’ 

This IS a black story indeeil, and it was very le- 
niaikablo that the fact was really committed, that is 
to say, the felony was contracted, or that part which 
the late Act in particulai leached, vi/ ,thc delivenng 
the goods and taking the money lor discovering 
them , all this part was acted, I say, after his being 
committed to Newgate 

It was likewise very remarkable that ■^here was 
another case much of the same nature which lay ready 
to have been brought to a hcnriiig if this had not 
in tei veiled, namely, of a pocket-book stolen from Mr 
Tidmaii, a coiii-chandlcr in Giltspur Street, near 
Newgate, in whuh was a bank bill for in whith 

the witnesses vvere two persons who bod pleaded to 
their jiardons 

We conic now to his behaviour after his condem- 
nation, and at the pla< e of execution, at which last 
place he indeed scarce said a word to God oi man, 
being cither dozed with the liquid laudanum which 
he had taken, oi demented and confused by the 
huiror of wliat was before him, and the reflection of 
what was within linn 

Nor even before he took the dose of laudanum was 
he in any suitable mannei sensible of his roiidition, or 
concerned about it very little sign appeared of his 
having the least hope concerning his future state , but 
as he lived hardened, he scorned to die stupid. 
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He declined coming to the chapel, either to the 
Bernion or praiers, pleading his lameness bv the gout, 
but chiefly tlic crowds and disorders of the people dis- 
romposiiig or disordering him In the condeiuned 
holdl or place where malefactors are kept after their 
sentence, thuv had prayers as usual, and he seemed to 
join with them in a kind of foiin, but little or 
nothing of the penitence of a cntiiinal in view of 
death apjicarcd upon him 

His piincipal in(|uirics seemed to be about what 
kind of state was to lie expected after death, and how 
the invisible woild was to be dcseiibcd, but nothing 
of the most cei lain judgment winch is there to be 
expected, iightcous and terrible, aitoidiiig to the 
deeds done in the body, or of a SaMoiii to whom to 
have iiecourse, ns the slajcnn the old law had to the 
city of refuge to sa\o him from the avenger of blood 
As his time shortened he seemed more and more 
('onfuserl, niid then liegaii to entertain discourses of 
the lawfulness of disuiissing uuiscKes out of the 
present misery, after the example of the ancient 
Homans, which, as he said^ was then esteemed as an 
act of bra\CT> and gallantry, and reconled to tiieir 
honour 

This kind of discourse was indeed sufficient to have 
caused tlic keepers to have had an eye to him, so ns 
to prevent any Molence he might offer to himself, and 
tliey did wnfcli him ns iianowly as they could, how- 
ever, he so far deeeised them as that the day before 
his execution he found means to Imve a small bottle 
with licjuul Inudaiuiiii coiiscyc'd to him unseen, of 
which he took so huge a quantity that it was soon 
pen’ened by the clinnge it made upon him, for he was 
so di-owsy that he could not holdup his head or keep 
o[x;m his eyes at the time of reading the praycis 
Upon this, two of his fellow -prisoners endeavoured 
to rouse liiin (not suspecting tliat he hod taken 
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enough to hurt him), and taking him hy the hands, 
they persuaded him to stand up and walk a little 
about the room, which he could not do without help 
because of his gout 

This walking, though it did a little waken him, had 
several other operations at the same time foi first it 
changed his countenance, turning it to be exceeding 
pale , then it put him intoa violent sweat, which mode 
them apprehend he would faint . upon which they 
offered to give him something to keep up his spirits, 
but he refused it, telling them he was very sick , soon 
after which he comited very violently, and this m all' 
prolmbilitv piolonged his life fur the execution, for 
oy their stiniiig him and making him vomit he 
biought up the greatest puit of the laudanum which 
he li^ taken hefoie it hod lieen long enough in his 
stoin(u.h to mix with the aninml spirits oi blocxl, 
which if it had done but one hour more he would cer- 
tainlv have taken his last sl(*rp in the pnson 

But nature having thus discharged itself of the 
load, he revived again, and though still do/xid and 
insensible of what he said oi did, yet he was able to 
walk alxiut, speak, and act sufficiently for the part 
that remained to him, namely, for the last scene of 
Ins life at the gallows 

Accoi-dingl}, on Monday the 24th of May, he was 
conveyed in a cart to Tvbuin, and though it was 
apparent he was stiU under the operation of the 
laudanum, and that which was left in his stomach 
had so far seiscxl u{ion his spirits os to make him 
almost stupid, yet it began to go off, and nature 
getting the mastery of it, he began to be more sen- 
sible of what he w'as going about , but the scene was 
then short, and he hod little to do but to stand up in 
the cart, and the needful apparatus being mode, be 
turned off with the rest, which was done about three 
o'clock in the afternoon 
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The rudenesn of Ihe mob to him, both at his first 
going into the cart and all the way from thence to 
the place of execution, is not to oe expressed, and 
show s how notorious his life had been, and w hat im- 
pression his known villainies had made on the minds 
of the people , for, contrary to the general behaviour 
of the street in suth /.ases, instead of compassionate 
expressions and a general cast of pitv which oidinariljr 
sits on the countenances of the people when they see 
the nnseiable objects of justice go to their execution, 
hcic nothing was heard but cuisiiigs and execiations, 
abhorring the crimes and the ten name of the man, 
thiowiiig stones and dirt at him all the wav, and even 
at the place of execution The other malefactors 
being all ready to be tuined oft, but the hangman 
giving him leave to take his own time, and he con- 
tinuing sitting down in the cail, the mob impatient, 
and teaiing a tepiieve, though thev hud no oecusion 
for it, called fiiiiotislv upon the harigiiian to despatch 
linn, and at Inst threatened to teni him to pieces if 
he did not tie him uj> niniicdintelv 

In shoit, theiu was a kind of nn uiineisnl rage 
against him, winch nothing but Ins death lould 
satisfv or put an end fo, iinci if a reprieve had crime, 
It would- have, f was thought, been difficult for the 
offiieiw to have hi ought him back ngnui without his 
leeeiviiig some misehief, if not liis death's wound, 
fiom the rabble 

So detestable bad he made himself by his 
notoi lolls ciiiiicri, and to siicli a height were his wicked 
practu-es come 

'I'hus ended the tiagedv, and thus was a life of 
hoind and iiinnitHljle wickedness finished at the 
gallows, the very same place where, according to 
some, above 120 miserable creatures had been hanged, 
whose blood, in givat meaauie. mav be said to lie at 
his door, cithei in their being first hi ought into the 
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thieving trade, or led on in it by his encouragement 
and aiisistance, and many of them at last betrayed 
and brought to justice by his means, upon whuh 
worst sort of murder he valued himself, and would 
have had it passed for iiieiit, even with the govern- 
ment itself 


FINIS 
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INTRODUCTION 


T hough this Work seems principally 
to enter into the history of one man, 
namely, the late (’aptain John Gow, 
alieu Smith, the Icailer or commander 
in the desperate and bloody actions for 
which he has been condemned , yet the share which 
several others hod in the whole scene, and who acted 
in conceit with him, comes so nec'essanly to be de- 
senbed and takes up so much room in the relation, 
that it inaj indeed be called the history of all the 
late pirates so far as they acted together in these 
wicked adventures 

Nor docs the calling him (I mean this Gow, or 
Smith) then captain, denominate him anything 
deeper in the crime than the rest , foi 't is eminently 
known that among such fellows as these, when once 
they haic abandoned themselves to such a diead- 
ful height of wickedness, there is so little goveiii- 
iTieiit or subordination among them that they are, 
on occasion, all capbiins, all leaders. And though 
they generally put in this or that man to act os 
commander ftn this oi that voyage or enterpnse, 
they frequently remove them ogam upon the smallest 
occasion — nay, even without any occasion ^t all, but 
as humours and passions gosem at those times 
And tins is done so often that I once knew a biic- 
caiiecnng pirate vessel, whose crew were upwards of 
seventy men, who, in one voyage, had so often 
changed, set up, and pulled down their captains and 
other officers, that uhoie seven-and-foiiy of the 
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ship's company hod, at several times, been in office 
of one kind or other , and among the re*>t they had, 
in particular, hod thirteen captains Now, however, 
it was not so here , yet it seems, even in this ship, 
Gow himself, though called captain, had not an ab- 
solute command, and was at one time so insulted by 
Lieutenant Williams because he declined attacking 
a French ship from Martmico, that it wanted but 
little of deposing him at that time, and niuidenng 
him too 

In this account, therefore, we shall have some 
relation of the conduct of the whole ship's crew, as 
well as of Captain Gow , nor will it, I hope, make 
the work the less agreeable to the leadei, but the 
moie so, by how much the gi cater variety of iiici- 
deiits will come in mv way to speak of 

As to Gow himself, ho was, indeed, a superlative, 
a capital ra^ie, and hod been so cicn befoie he came 
to embark in tins particular ship And be is more 
than ordinal ily remarkable fui having formed the 
like design of going a-pirating when he served as 
boatswain on board an English nierehnnt-ship, bound 
home from Lisbon to London, in which he foimed a 
party to have seized on the captain and officers and 
to run away with the ship , when, no doubt, had he 
araoinplished his work, the said captain and officers 
had run the same fate as those did we are now to 
mention 

This I am so ascertained of the li uth of, that the 
captain himself is ready' to attest it, to whom it was 
afterwards discovered, that he, Gow, had mad^ four 
uf the seamen acquainted with his bloody design, and 
hod gained them over to it , but not Ming able to 
draw in any more, and not being stiong enough with 
these who he had so debsuchM, they did nut make 
their attempt 

This, it seems, was not discovered to the captain 
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till after the ship uas dificharged in the port of 
London, and the men paid off and dixmiasea, when 
information being' given, the said captain endeav- 
oured to have apprehended Gow and his accom- 
plices , but having, as 't was supposed, gotten some 
notice of the design, made off and shifted for them- 
selves as well as they could, in which it was his lot to 
go over to Holland 

Here it was, vix,at Amsterdam, that Gow shipped 
himself afore the mast, as the seamen called it— ■ 
that IS to say, as a common sailor, on board an £iig- 
lish ship of 300 tons burden, called the George 
galley He shipped himself at first, as I have said, 
afore the mast , out afterwards, which added to the 
great misfortune, appcaniig to be an active, skilful 
sailor, he obtained tlic favour of being made second 
mate. The ship was commanded by one Oliver 
Fcmeau,a Freiirnmaii, but a subject of Great Britain, 
being of the island of Gucnisev, to which also did 
the ship belong, but was then in the service of the 
mei chants of Amsterdam 

Captain Feriicau, being a man of reputation 
among the merchants of Amsterdam, got a voyage 
for Ins ship fioin thence to Santa CrUK, on the coast 
of Barbar>, to loud bcesnax, and to i»rry it to 
Genoa, winch was his delivering port , and as the 
Dutch, having war with the Turks of Algiers, were 
willing to cinpiny him as an English ship, so he was 
os willing to be manned with English seamen , and 
ac'cordingly, among the rest, be unhappily took on 
boaid this Gow with his wretched gang, such as 
Macaulay, Melvin, Williams, and others, but not 
being able to man theiuselvcs wholly with English or 
Scotch, they were obliged to take some Swedes and 
other seamen to make up his complement, which was 
twenty-three in all Among the latter sort one was 
named Winter, and another Petersen, both of them 
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Swedes by nation, but as wicked, too, as Gow and 
his other fellows were They sailed from the Texel 
in the month of August, 17S4, and ai lived at Santa 
Cruz on the Slid of September following, where, 
having a supercargo on board who took charge of the 
loading and four chests of money to purchase it, 
they soon got the beeswax on boara, ana on the 3rd 
of November they appointed to set sail to pursue the 
voyage 

Thus much seems, however, propel to signify to 
the world before they enter into the rest of Gow's 
story, because ’t is evident from hence that the late 
barbarous and inhuman action was not the effect of 
a sudden fury raised in the minds of the whole 
coinpanv by the ill usage they had received from 
Captain Fernenu in the matter of their provisions, or 
from their having overheaid the said Ferneaii 
threaten them when he spoke to the mate upon the 
quarter-deck to get small arms into the great cabin. 
Which they might suppose was in order to seize on 
them and bring them to corrertioii, and so, m their 
heat of blood, might run them up to such a height 
of rage as to commit the muidcrs which they did not 
intend before 

But 't is'oi ident that this Gow in particular, what- 
ever the rest might have done, had eiitci-taincd this 
bloody resolution in general (I moan of turning 
jiirate) long before this voyage , he had endeavoured 
to put it HI practics;, at least once before, namely, in 
the ship ^mentioned above) bound from Lisbon for 
I^ndoii, and hod only failed for want of being able 
to bnng over a sufficient gang of rogues to his pai'tv 
Whether he had not hod the same design in his head 
long before, that we do not know , hut it seems he 
had not been able to bring it to puss till now, when 
finding some little disroiitent among the men on 
account of their prc>visioi>s, he was made the devil's 
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instrumeiit to run up those discontents to such a 
dreadful height of fury and rage as we shall Knd 
they did 

And this ]ustlv entitles 6ow to the charge of being 
the pnncipal, as well author as agent, in the tragedy 
that followed Nor does it at all take off the charge 
that Winter and Petersen began the mutinous lan- 
guage towards the captain 

The design must certainly have been laid among 
them before , how else should so many of them so 
easily form such a wicked scheme in the few minutes 
they had to talk together *’ Gow therefore is, I say, 
justly charged as author ol all the wicked conclusions 
among them, and as having formed a resolution in 
his own mind to turn piiate the first tune he had an 
opportunity, whatever ship oi whatever voyage he 
went upon. 
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T he following a£count being chiefly con- 
fined to the condurl of this outrageous 
piiate, Captain Gou, after his having 
actually turned pirate, in this particuW 
ship, the George galley, we must con- 
tent ourselves with beginning where he began — 
that is to say, when they seized the captain, mur- 
dered him and his men, and ran away with the ship 
on the coast of Bai bary, in the Mediterranean Sea. 

It was the 3rd of November, anno 1724, when, as 
has been observed, the ship having lain two months 
in the road at Santa Cruz, taking in her lading, the 
captain made preparations to put to sea , and the 
usual signals for sailing having been given, some of 
the merchants from on shore, who had concerned 
111 furnishing the cargo, came on board in the fore- 
noon to take then leave of the captain, and wish 
him a good voyage, as is usual on such ofcasions 
Whether it was concerted by the whole gang 
beforehand, we know not , but while the captain was 
treating and entertaining the merchants under the 
awning upon the quarter-deck, ns is the custom in 
those hot countries, three of the seamen, viz., 
Winter and Fetersen, two Swedes, and Macaulay, a 
Scat< hinan, came rudely upon the quarter-deck, and 
as if they took that oppoitunity wcause the mer- 
chants were present, lielieving the captain would not 
use any violence with them in the presence of the 
merchants, they mode a long complaint of their ill 
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usage, and particularly of their pi o visions and al- 
lowance, as they said, 'being not sufficient, nor such 
as was ordinarily made in other merchant-ships , 
seeming to load the captain. Monsieur Fenieau, with 
being the occasion of it, and that he did it foi hia 
pnvate gam , which, however, had not been true if 
the fort had been true, the overplus of provisions, 
if the stores haxl been more than siiffiiieiit, belong- 
ing to the owners, not to the captain, at the end of 
the voyage , there being also a steward on board to 
take the account 

In their iiiakiiig this complaint they seemed to 
direct tiieir speech to tlie merchants, as well os to the 
captain, as if they hoil been concei ned in the ship, 
which they were not, or as if desiring them to intei- 
tede foi them with the captain, that they might 
have redress, and might have a better allowance. 

llie captain was highly provoked at tins rudeness, 
as, indeed, he had reason, it being a double affront 
to him, as it was done in the view of the inei-chaiiis 
who were come on board to him and to do him an 
honour at parting However, he restiained his pas- 
sion, and gave them not tlie least angry word, only 
that if they were aggneved, they had no moie to do 
but to have let him know it , that if they were ill- 
used, it was not b^ his order , that he would inquire 
into it, and that if anything was amiss, it should be 
ret tiffed, with which the seamen withdrew, seeming 
well satisfied with his answei 

About five the same evening they unmoored the 
ship, and hove short upon their best bower anchor, 
expecting the land breeze, os is usual on that coast, to 
carry them out to sea , but, instead of that, it fell stark 
calm, and the captain feanng the ship should fall 
foul of iier own anciior, ordeied the mizzen- topsail 
to be furled 

Petersen, one of the malcontent seamen, being the 
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nearest man at hand, seemed to to about it, but 
moved so carelessly and heavily that it appeared 
plainly he did not care whether it was done or no, 
and particularly as if he had a mind the captain 
should see it and take notice of it , and the captain 
did so, foi perceiving how awkwanlly he went about 
it, he spoke a little taitly to him, and asked liini 
what was the reason he diJ not stir a little and furl 
the sail 

Petersen, as if he waited for the question, answered 
m a surly tone, and with a kind of disdain, “ So as 
we eat so shall we woi k ” This he spoke aloud, so 
as that he might he sure the captain should hear 
him, and the rest of the men also , and 't was ci ident 
that as he spoke in the plural nuinbcr we, so he spoke 
their minds as well as his own, and words which they 
had all agi-eed to before 

The captain, howexer, though he heard plain 
enough what he said, tiMik not the least notice of it, 
or gave him the least niom to la-licie he had beaid 
him, lieing not willing to begin a quancl with the 
men, and knowing that if he took any notice at all 
of it he must resent it, and punish it too 

Soon after tins the calm went off, and tlu> land 
biee/xi spiung U|i, as is usual on that coast, and they 
iiniiicdiately wciglicd and stood off to sea , but the 
laptaiii having had those two wrestles with his men, 
just at their putting to sea, was very uneasy in his 
mind, ns, iiiilc4d, he had reason to be , and the same 
evening, soon after they were uiidei sail, the mate 
being walking on the quaiter-deck, he went, and 
taking two or three turns with him, told hiiii how 
he had lieeii used by the men, particularly how they 
affionted him before the merchants, and what an 
answer Petersen had given Inin on the quarter-deck 
when he oideied him to furl the niizzen-topsail 

The mate was surpnsed at the thing as well os the 
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captain, and after some other d|scouiae about it, in 
which 't was their unhappiness not to be so private as 
they ought to have been in a case of such importance, 
the captain told him he thought it was absolutely 
necessary to have a quantity of small arms brought 
immediately into the great cabin, not only to defend 
themselves if there should be occasion, but also that 
he mi^ht be in a posture to coriect those fellows for 
their insolence, especially if be should meet with any 
more of it The mate agreed that it was necessary 
to be done, oiid had tlicy said no more, and said this 
more privately, all had been well, and the wicked 
design had bwn much moie difficult, if not the 
execution of it effectually prevented 

But two mistakes in this p<irt was the rum of them 
all . (1) that the captain spoke it without due 
caution, so that Winter and Petersen, the two prin- 
cipal malcontents, and who weie cxpiessly mentioned 
by the captain to lie corrccteil, oierlieard it, and 
knew by that means what they lincl to expect if they 
did not immediately bestir themselves to prevent it 
(3) The other mistake was that when the captain and 
mate agreed that it was iiecessaiv to have the arms 
got ready and brought into the gicnt cabin, the cap- 
tain unhappily bade linn go iinm^intely to Gow, the 
secxind mate and gunner, and g]\e him orders to get 
the arms cleared and loaded for linn, and so to bring 
them up to the great cabin, which was, in shoit, to 
tell the conspirators that the captsin was prepanng 
to be too strong for them if they did not fall to work 
with him immediately. 

Winter and Petersen went immediately forward, 
wheie they knew the rest of the mutineers were, 
and to whom they communicated what they had 
heard , telling them that it was time to provide 
for their own safety, for otherwise their destruction 
was qesolved on, and the captain would soon be in 
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such a posture that there would be no meddling 
with him 

While they were thus consulting at fiist, as they 
said, only for their own safety, Gow and Williams 
came in to them, with some others, to the number of 
eight , and no sooner were they joined by these two, 
but they fell downnght to the point which Gow had 
so long formed in his mind, viz., to seize upon the 
captain and mate, and ail those that they could not 
bnng to join with them — in short, to tnrow them 
into the sea, and to go upon the account. 

All those who are acquainted with the sea language 
know the meaning of that expression, and that it is, 
in few words, to run away with the ship and turn 
pirates 

Villainous designs are soonest concluded As they 
bad but little tune to consult upon what measures 
they should take, so a vciy little consultation served 
for what was before them, and they came to this short 
but hellish resolution, viz, that they would immedi- 
atclj, that very night, murder the captain, and such 
othci's as they named, and aftcrwanls nioceed with 
the ship as they should see cause. And here it is to 
he observed that though Winter and Petersen were 
in the tiret proposal, iiaiiicl>, to prevent theii lieiiig 
brought to (oirection by the captain, >ct Ghiw and 
Williams weie the piiiuipal advisers in the bloody 
pait, wrhich, however, the rest soon came into ; for, 
as I .said before, as they had Imt little tune to resolve 
it, so they had but very little debate about it , but 
wliat was first proposed was forthwith engaged in 
and consented to 

Besides, it must not be omitted that, ns I have 
said, upon good grounds, that Gow had always had 
the wicked game of piiating in his head, and that he 
had attempted it, or rather tried to attempt it, be- 
fore, but was uot able to brum it to pass, so he had, 
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find Williams also had hevenil times, even in this very 
voyage, dropped some hints of this vile design, as they 
thought there was room for it , and touched two or 
three times at what a noble opportunity they had of 
enriching themselves, and making then fortunes, as 
they wickedly called it This was when they had the 
four chests of money on bonid , and Willmms made 
it a kind of a jest in his discourse how easily they 
might carry it off, ship and all But as they did not 
find themselves seconded, or that any of the men 
showed theinseUcs in fasour of such a thing, but 
rather spoke of it with abhorrence, they passed it 
oier os A kind of discourse that had nothing at all in 
it, except that one of the men, viz , the surgeon, took 
them lip. III shoit, once foi so mu(h as mentioning 
such H thing, told them the thought was cniniiial, 
and it ought not to be spoken of among them , which 
reproof, ’t was supposed, tost him his life afterwards 
As Gow and his comrade hod thus started the thing 
at a distance before, though it was tlicn without suc- 
cess, yet they had the less to do now, when other dis- 
contents had raised a seirot fiic in the breasts of the 
men, for now being, as it were, mad and desperate 
with apprehensions of their lieing to be severely pun- 
ished by the captain, the\ wanted no persuasions to 
come into the most wicked undertaking that the 
devil ur any of his agents could propose to them 
Nor do we find that upon aiiv of their examina- 
tions they pretended to have made anv scruples of, 
or objections against, the rmelti of the bloody 
attempt that was to be made, but came into it at 
once, and resolved to put it in exei'ution immedi- 
ately, that is to say, the very same evening 

It was the captain's constant custom to call all the 
ship’s company every night at eight o’clock, into the 
great cabin to pinyeis , and then the watch being set, 
one w atch went upon deck, and the other turned in (as 
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the seamen call it), that is, went to theit hammocks to 
sleep, and here they concerted their devilish plot. 
It was the turn of nve of the conspiiatoi^ to go to 
sleep, and of the.se Gow and Williams were two , the 
three who were to be upon the deck were Winter, 
Rowlinson, and Melvin, a Scotchman 

The persons they had immediately designed for 
destruction were four, viz , the captain, the mate, the 
supercargo, and the surgeon, whereof all but the cap- 
tain were gone to sleep, the caiptain himself being 
upon the qiiaiter-deck 

Between nine and ten at night, all being quiet and 
secure, and the jioor gentlemen that were to he mur- 
dered fast asleep, the villains that were below gave 
the watchword, which was, “ Who files next ? " at 
which they all got out of then hammocks with 
as little noise as thev could, and going in the dark 
to the hamiiiocks of the chief mate, supercargo, and 
suigeon, thev cut all then thioats The suigeon’s 
throat WHS tut so eflettunllv that he could struggle 
very little with them, but leaping out of his ham- 
mock, rail up to get upon the deck, holding his liand 
upon his throat, but stumbled at the tiller, and fall- 
ing down, had no breath, and toiisequently no strength 
to laise himself, but died where he lay 

The mate, whose throat was cut, but not his wind- 
pipe, had struggled so vigorously with the villain 
that attempted him that he got from him and got 
into the hold , and the supercaroo, in the same con- 
dition, got foiwaid between decKs under some deals, 
and both of them begged with the most moving cries 
and entreaties for their lives, and when nothing 
could prevail, they begged with the same earnestness 
but for a few moments to pray to God and recom- 
mend their souls to His mercy . but alike in vain, for 
the wretched murderers, healed with blood, were 
pa.st all pitv' , Olid not being able to come at them 
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with their knives, with which they had besun the 
execution, they shot them with their pistol^ firing 
several tunes upon each of them till they found they 
were quite dean 

As all this, before the finngs, could not be done 
without some noite, the captain, nho was walking 
alone upon the quarter-deck, i ailed out and asked 
what was the muttei. The hosts wain, who sat on 
the after-bits, and was not of the party, answered he 
could not tell, but uaa afraid there was somebody 
overboard ; upon which the captain stepped towards 
the ship's side to look over, when Wintei, Howlinson, 
and Melvin, coming that moment behind him, at- 
tempted to throw him overboard into the sea , but 
he being a nimble, strong man, got hold of the 
shrouds, and struggled so hard with them that they 
could not break his hold , but turning his head to 
look behind him to sec who he had to deal with, one 
of them cut his throat with a brood Dutch knife, but 
neither was that wound moital And the captain 
still struggled with them, thoiigli seeing he should 
undoubtedly be murdered, he constantly cried out to 
God for mercy, for he found there was no mercy to 
be expected from them. Dunng this struggle 
another of the murderers stabbed him with a knife 
in the back, and that with such force that the villain 
could not draw the knife out again to repeat his 
blow, which he would otherwise have done. 

At this moment Gow came up from the butchery 
he had been at between decks, and seeing the captain 
still alive, he went close up to him and shot him, os 
he confessed, with a brac« of bullets 

What part he shut him into could not be known, 
though they said he shot him into the head How- 
evet, he had yet life enough, though they threw him 
overboard, to take hold of a rope, and would still 
have savecl himself, but th^ cut that rope, and he fell 
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into the eea, and was seen no more Thus they finished 
the tragedy, having murdered four of the pnncipal 
men of command in the ship, so that there was now 
nobody to oppose them , for Gow being second 
mate and gunner, the command fell to him, of 
course, and the rest of the men having no arms 
ready, nor knowing how to get at any, were in the 
utmost consternation, expecting they would go on 
with the work and cut all their throats. 

In this fright every one shifted for himself As 
for those who wcie upon deck, some got into the 
ship’s head, resolving to throw themselves into the 
sea rather than to be mangled with knives and 
iiiuidered in cold blood, as the captain and mate, 
&c'., had been Those who were below, not know- 
ing vvhat to do, or whose turn it should bii next, lay 
still in their hammocks, expecting death every 
moment, and not daring to stir, lest the villains 
should think they did it in order to make resistance, 
which, however, they were no way capable of doing, 
having no concert one with another, nor knowing 
anything in particulai of one another, as who was 
alive or who was dead, whereas had the captain, 
who was himself a bold and stout man, been id 
his great cabin with three or four men with him, 
and his firearms, os he intended to have hod, those 
eight fellows hod never been able to have done their 
work , but every man was taken unprovided, and in 
the utmost surprise, so that the murderers met with 
no resistance And as for those that were left, they 
were less able to make resistance than the other , 
so that, as 1 have said, they were in the utmost 
terror and amazement, expecting every minute to be 
murdered as the rest had been. 

But the villains had done. The persons who had 
any command were despatched, so they cooled a 
little as to blood. The first thing they did after- 
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vard was to call up all the eight upon the quarter- 
deck, where they congratulated one another, and 
shook hands together, engaging to proceed, by 
unanimous consent, in their resolved design, that is 
to say, of turning pirates, in older to which they, 
with a ncm ran , chose Gow to cninmand the ship, 
promising all subjection and obedience to his orders 
(so that now we must call him Captain Gow), and 
he, by the same consent of the lest, named Williams 
to be his lieutenant. Other officers they appointed 
afterwards 

The first ordei they issued was to let all the rest 
of tlie men know that if they continued quiet, and 
offered not to meddle with any of then affairs, they 
should receive no hurt , but stni tly forbid any man 
among thorn to set a fo<it abaft tiic uiainniast, except 
they were called to the helm, upon pain of being 
imincdiatcly (ut in pieces, keeping, foi that pur- 
jKise, one man at the stccragc-door, and one upon 
the quarter-deck, with drawn cutlasses in then 
hands , but there was no niM-d foi it, for the men 
were so temfieil with tlie bloody doings they hud 
seen that they never offered to come in sight till 
they were called 

I'lieir next work was to throw the three dead 
bodies of the mate, the surgeon, and the supercargo 
overboaid, which, they said, lay in tlieir wa\, and 
that was soon done, their pockets first searched and 
rifled From thence they went to woik with the 
great cabin and with all the Icx-kcrs, chests, boxes, 
and trunks These they bnike ojicn and nfled, that 
is, such of them ns lielonged to the murdered 
persons , and w hatever they found there they shared 
among themselves. When they had done this they 
colled fur liquor, and sat down to drinking till 
morning, leaiing the men, as above, to keep guard, 
and pailicularlv to guaid the arms, but rmieved 
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them from time to time an they saw occasion By 
this tune they had drawn in four more of the men 
to approve of what they had done, and promise to 
join with them, so that now they were twelve in 
number, and being but twenty-four at first, whereof 
four wei-e murders, they had but eight men to be 
apprehensive of, and tliuse they could easily look 
after , so foi the next day they sent for them all to 
appear before their new captain, where they were 
told by Gow what his resolution was, viz , to go 
a-utiisiiig, or to go upon the account, as above , that 
if they were willing to join witli them, and go into 
their measures, they should be well us^, ana there 
should be no distinction among them, but they should 
all fare alike , that they had liceii forced by the bar- 
barous Usage of Feriioau to do what they had done, 
but tliat now there was no looking bnik, and there- 
fore, as they had not been concerned in w hat was past, 
they had nothing to do but to act in concert, do their 
duty as sailors, and olicy onlei> foi the good of the 
ship, and no harm should he do to any of them As 
they all Iraiked like condemned piisoners biought up 
to the bar to receive sentence of death, so they all 
aiiswcrcd bv a profound silence, not one word being 
said by any of them, which Gow took ns they meant 
it, viz , for a consent, liecause they durst not refuse , 
so they wci e then permitted to go up and down every- 
where os thev used to do Though such of them as 
sometimes afterwards showed any reluctance to act ns 
principals were never trusted, always suspected, and 
often severely beaten, and some of them were many 
ways inhumanly treated, and that particularly by 
Williams, the lieutenant, who was in his nature a 
merciless, ciucl, and inexoiablc wretch, as we shall 
have occasion to take notice of again in its place 
They were now m a new circumstance of life, and 
acting upon a different stage of business, though upon 
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the aaiBe stage as to the element, the water ; before 
they were a merchant-ship, looden upon a good ac- 
count with merchant goods from the coast of wrbary, 
and bound to the coast of Italy , but they were now 
a crew of pirates, or, as they coll them in the Levant, 
conairs, bound nowhere, but to look out for purchase 
and spoil wherever they could find it 

In pursuit of this wicked trade they first changed 
the name of the ship, whic^i was beloie called the 
George galley, and which they call now the Revenge, 
a name indeed suitable to the blood v steps they had 
taken. In the next place, they made the best of the 
ship's forces The ship had but twelve guns mounted 
when they came out of Holland , but as they had 
SIX more good guns in the huld, with carnages and 
everything proper for service (which they had in 
store, because being ficightcd for the Dutch mer- 
chants, and the Algerines bcsiig at war with the 
Dutch, they supposed tiicy iiiighf want them for de- 
fence), now they took care to mount them for a iiuuh 
woiiie design , so that now they had eighteen guns, 
though too many for the nunibci of liaiids they had 
on board. 

Ill the third place, instead of pursuing their voyage 
to Genoa with the ship's cargo, they took a clear 
rontrary course, and resolved to station themselves 
upon the coasts of Spam and Portugal, and to ciuisc 
upon all nations, but what they ihieHy aimed at was 
a ship with wine, if possible, for that they wanted 
extremely. 

The first prize they took was an English sloop 
belonging to Poole, Thomas Wise, comiiiaiidci , bound 
from Newfoundland with fish for Cadiz This was a 

S nze of no value to them, fur they knew not what to 
o with the fish , so they took out the master, Mr. 
Wise, and his men, who were but five in number, 
with their anchors, and cables, and sails, and what 
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else they found worth taking out, and sunk the 
vessel. 

N.B — Here, it is to be observed, they found a man 
very fit for their turn, one James Belvin. He was 
boatswain of the sloop, a stout, brisk felloH, and a very 
good sailor, but othcrways wicked enough to suit with 
their ociosion, and as soon as he came among them 
he discovered it , for though he was not in first 
bloody contnvance, nor in the terrible execution of 
which I have given a relation, that is to sa^', he ‘ was 
not guilty of running away with the ship George 
gallev, nor of murdering the four innocent men, 
which we have given an account of above, yet 't is 
evident he joined heartily in nil the villainies which 
followed And, indc‘ed, this man's fate is a just and 
needful caution to all those sailoi-s who, being taken 
in other ships by the pirates, think that is a sufficient 
pica for them to act as real piiates afterwards , and 
that the plea or pretence of being forced, will be a 
sufficient protection to them, however guilty they 
may have been afterward, and however volun- 
teer they may have acted when they eame among 
the pirates 

Doubtless 't IS possible for a man to prove a hearty 
rogue after he is forced into the sei vice of the pirates, 
howevei honest he wifs before, and however unde- 
Higncdly or against Ins consent he at first came among 
them Thciefore those who espect to be acquitted 
in a court of justice afterward on pretence of their 
being at first forced into the company of rogues, must 
take care not to act anything in concert with tlfem 
while they are einbaiked togcthei, but what they 
really cannot avoid, and are apparently under a con- 
stiaint in the doing 

But this man, 't was plain, acted a quite different 
part , for after he took on with them, he took all 
occasions to engage their confidence, and to convince 
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them that be was hearty in his joining them In a 
word, he was the most active and vigoious fellow of 
any that were, as it may be said, forced into their 
service ; for many of the others, though they acted 
with them, and were appai-ently assisting, yet there 
was always a kind of backwardness and disgust at the 
villainy, for which they were often maltreated, and 
always suspected by their masters 

The next pn/e tliey took was a Scotch vessel, 
bound from Glasgow, with herrings and salmon, from 
thence to Genua, and commanded bv one Mr John 
Somerville, of Poit Patiick This vessel was likewise 
of very little value to them, except that they took 
out, as they hod dune from the other, then arms, 
ammunition, clothes, provisions, sails, anchors, cables, 
&c , and evci ythiiig of value, and therefore they sunk 
her too. as they had done the sloop The reason 
they gave for sinking these two vessels was to pre- 
vent their being discoveretl , for as they were now 
cruising on the coast of Portugal, had they let the 
ships have gone with several of then men on board, 
they would presently have stood in for the shore, 
and have given the alarm, and the nien-of-war, of 
which there were several, as well Dutch as English, 
in the nver of Lisbon, would presently have put 
out to sea in quest of them , and they were very 
unwilling to leave the coast of Portugal till they 
hiul got a ship with wine, which they very much 
wantra 

They cruised eight or ten dais after this without 
seelhg so much os oue vessel upon the seas, and 
were just resolving to stand more to the northward, 
to the coast of Galicia, when they descried a sail 
to the southward, being a ship about as big ns 
their own, though they could not pciceiie what 
force she had However, th^ gave chase, and tlie 
vessel peivxiiiug it, crowded from them with all the 
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sail they could make, hoisting up French colours, 
and standing ayvay to the southward. 

They cnnlinued .the chase three da3r8 and three 
nights, and though they did not gam much upon her, 
the Fi'enthman sailing very well, yet they kept her in 
sight all the while, and for the most part within gun- 
shoc. But the third night, the weather proving a 
little hazy, the Frenchman changed his coui-se in the 
night, and so got clear of them, and good reason 
they hod to hless themselves in the escape they 
had mode, if they hod but known what a dreadful 
Clew of rogues they had faUcn among if they had 
been taken 

They were now gotten a long way to the south- 
ward, and being greatly disappointed, and in want 
of water as well os wine, they resolved to stand ayta./ 
for the Madenas, which they knew was not far off, 
so they accordingly mode the island m two diws 
more, and keeping u large oiling, they cruised for 
thi-ee or four days more, expecting to meet with 
some Poituguese vessel going in or coming out , but 
't was in sniM, for nothing stii red So, tired with ex- 
pecting, they stood in for the load, and came to an 
anchor, though at a gi'eat distance , then they sent 
their boat towards the shore with seven men, all well 
armed, to sec whether it might not be practicable 
to board one of the ships in the rood, and cutting 
her away from her anchors, bring her off, or if they 
found that could not lie done, then their orders were 
to intercept some of the boats belonging to the 
place which cany wines off on board the ships in the 
road, or from one place to another on the coast , hut 
they came back again disappointed in both, eve^- 
bocly being alariiicid and aware of them, knowing hy 
their posture what they were. 

Having thus spent several days to no purpose, and 
finding themselves discovered (at length being appar- 
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ently unckr a necessity to make an attempt some- 
where), they stood away for Porto Santa, about ten 
leagues to the windward of Madeiras, and belonging 
also to the Portuguese Here putting Up British 
colours, they sent their boat ashore with Captain 
Somerville's bill of health, and a present to the 
governor of three barrels of salmon and six barrels 
of herrings, and a very civil message, desinng leave 
to water, and to buy some refieshinents, pretending 
to be bound to 

The governor very courteously granted their 
desire, but with more courtrey th^ oiscretion went 
off himself, with about nine or ten of his pnncipal 
people, to pay the English captain a visit, Lttle 
thinking what a kind of a captain it was they were 
going to compliment, and what price it might have 
cost them. 

However, Gow, handsomely dressed, received them 
with some ceremony, and entertained them tolerably 
well for a while , but the governor having been kept 
by civility os [long os] they could, and the reiresh- 
nients from the shore not appearing, he was forced 
to unmask , and when the governor and his company 
rose up to take their leave, they were, to their great 
surprise, s'Uddenly surrounded with a gang of fellows 
with muskets and an officer at the head of them, 
who told them, in so many words, they were the cap- 
tain's prisoners, and must not think of going on shore 
any more till the water and provisions which were 
promised should come on board 

It is impossible to conceive the consternation and 
surprise the Portuguese gentry were in, nor is it very 
decently to be expressed , the poor governor was so 
much more than half dead with the fright that 
he really befouled himself in a piteous manner, and 
the rest were in no mudi better condition Thei 
trembled, cned, bwged, crossed themselves, and said 
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their pra^'ers as men going to execution ; bnt 't was 
all one. Tbe^ were told flatly the captain waa not 
to be tnfled with, that the ship was in want of provi- 
sions, and they would have tliein, or they would cany 
them all away. They were, however, well enough 
treated, except the restraint of their persons, and 
were* often asked to refresh themselves, but th^ 
would neither eat or dnnk any more all the while 
they stayed on board, which waa till the next day in 
the evening, when to their gi-eat satisfaction they 
saw a gi-eat boat come off from the fort, and which 
came diiectly on boaid with seven butts of water, 
and a cow and a calf, and a good number of fowls 

When the boat came on board, and had delivered 
the stoies. Captain Gow complimented the govemoi 
and his gentlemen, and discharged them to their 
great joy , and besides discharging them, he gave 
them, in return for the provisions they brought, 
two ceioons of beeswax, and fired them tliiee guns 
at their going away I suppose, however, they will 
have a care how they go on board of any ship again 
in (oniphineiit to their captain, unless tnry are very 
sure who they arc 

Having had no better success in this out-of-the- 
way run to the Madeiras, they resolved to make the 
be^ of their way back again to the coast of Spain or 
Portugal. ITiey accordingly left Porto Santa the 
next morning, with a fair wind, standing directly for 
Cape St. Vincent or the Southward ('ape 

They had not been upon the coast of Spain above 
two or three days before -they met with a New Eng- 
land ship, Cross, commander, ladoi with staves, 

and bound for Lisbon, and being to load there with 
wine for London This was a pnze also of no value 
to them, and they began to be very much dis- 
couraged with their bad fortune. However, they 
took out Captain Cross and his men. which were 
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seven or eight in number, with most of the provisions 
and some of the sails, and gave the ship to Captain 
Wise, the poor man who they took at first in a sloop 
fioin Newfoundland, and in order to pay Wise and 
his men for what he took from them, and make them 
satisfaction, as he called it, he gave to Captain Wise 
and his mate twenty-four ceroons of beeswax, and to 
each of his men, who were four in number, two 
ceroons of wax each Thus he pretended honestly, 
and to make repaiation of damages bv giving them 
the goods which he had robln-d the Dutch mei chants 
of, whose supercargo he had murdered 

After this, cruising some days off the bay, they 
met with a Fi-cneh ship fiom Cadi/, luden with wine, 
oil, and fruit This was in some respect the veiy 
thing they wanted , so they maiined her with their 
own men and stood off to sea, that they might divide 
the spoil of her with more safety, foi thej were too 
near the land 

And first they took out the French master and all 
his men, which were twelve in number, then they 
shifted great part of the cargo, esjiecially of the wine, 
with some oil and a luigc quantity ot aliiumds, out 
of the French ship into their own, with five of his 
best guns' and their carnages, all their ammunition 
and small arms, and all the best of their sails, and 
then he gave that ship to Captain Somerville, the 
Glasgow captain, whose ship tnev had sunk, and to 
Captain Cross, the New England captain, who they 
had taken but just before , and to do justice, as they 
called it, here also, they gave half the ship and cargo 
to Somerville, one quarter to his mate, and the other 
quarter to Captain Cross, and sixteen ceroons of wax 
to the men to be shared among them 

It IS to be observed here that Captain Somerville 
earned all his men along with him, except one who 
chose to enter among the pirates, so that he cxiuld 
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never pretend he wo;, forced into then service, 
but Cross's men were all detained, whether by 
force or bv their o«n lonsent does not appear at 
jiiesent. 

The day before this division of the spoil they saw 
a lai^ ship to wiiidwaid, whicli at fiiMt put them 
into some surpiise, foi she came beaniig down directly 
upon them, and they thought she had been a Portu- 
guese inan-of-wur , but they found soon after that it 
WOK a merchant-ship, hod French colours, and bound 
home, os the^ supposed, from the West Indies , and 
it was so, for, os we afterwards learned, she was loaded 
at Martinico, and liound for Rochelle 

'Hie Frenchman, not fcanng them, came on large 
to the « ind, being a ship of iiiuc.h grcatci force than 
Gow's ship, and carrving thirty-two guns and eighty 
men, besides a great many jiassengeis However, 
Gow at first made as if he would he by foi them , 
but seeing plainly what a ship it was, and that they 
should have their hands full of her, he began to con- 
sider, and calling his men all together upon the deck, 
told them his niiiicl — viz., that the Frenchman was 
apparentiv supenor in foice eveiy wav, that they 
were but ill manned, and hod a great nmii^ prisoners 
on board, and that some of then own people were 
not very well to lie tiusted, that six oi their be.st 
hands were on board the pnze, and that all they had 
left were not sufticient to ply their guns and stand 
b\ the sails , and that therefore, aa they were under 
no necessity to engage, so he thought it would be 
next to madness to think <of it, the French ship 
being so very much supenui to them in force 

The gencnilitv of the men were of Gow's mind, 
and agreed to decline the fight ; but Williama, his 
lieutenant, strenuoiislv oppos^ it, and being not to 
be appeo-sed by all that Gow cxiuld say to him, or 
any one else, flew out in a rage at Gow, upbraiding 
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him mth being a raward, and not fit to command a 
■hip of force 

'Die truth is, Gow's reasoning was gocxl, and the 
thing was just, considering their own condition. But 
WilHams was a fellow uncapable of any solid think- 
ing, hiCd a kind of a savage, brutal courage, but 
nothing of true bravery in him , and this made him 
the most desperate and outra^us villain in the 
world, and the most cruel and inhuman to those 
whose disaster it was to fall into his hands, as hod 
freouently appeared in his usage of the prisoners 
under his power in this very voyage. 

Gow wa.s a man of temper, and notwithstanding 
all ill language Williams gave him, said little or 
nothing, but by way of argument against attacking 
the Frt'iicli ship, which would eeitnmly have been 
too strong fur them But this piovokcd Williams 
the more, and he giew to such an extiavngant height, 
that he demanded lioldly of Gow to give his oidcrs 
for fighting, which Guw declined still Williams 
presented his pistol at him, and snapped it, but it 
did not go off, which enraged him the more 

Wintei and Petersen, standing nearest to Wil- 
liams, and seeing him so fiiiious, flew at him iin- 
mediatcl},' and each of them fired a pistol at him , 
one shot him through the arm, and the other into 
Ills belly, at which he fell, and the men about him 
laid bold of him to throw him overboard, believ mg 
he was dead , but as thev lifted him up lie started 
violently out of then hands, and leaped directly into 
the hold, and from thence ran dcsjierately into the 
powder-roum, with his pistol cocked in his hand, 
swearing he would blow them all up, and had 
certainly done it if they hod not seized him just os 
he had gotten the scuttle open, and was that 
moment going in to put his Hellish resolution in 
practice. 
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Having thus secured the demented, raving crot- 
ture, th^ earned him forward to the place which 
they had made on purpose, between decks, to secure 
their prisoners, and put him in amongst them, hav- 
ing fiiitt loaded him with irons, and particularly 
handcuffed him with his hands behind him, to the 
great satisfaction of the other pnsoners, who, know- 
ing what a butcherly, funous fellow he was, were 
ternfied to the last degree to see him come in among 
them, till they saw the condition he came in. He 
was, indeed, the terror of all the pnsoners, for lie 
usually treated them in a barbarous manner, without 
the least provcx'ation, and merely for his humour, 
presenting pistols to their breasts, sweanng he would 
shoot them that iiiomeiit, and then would beat them 
unmcicifully, and all for liis diversion, as he called it. 

Having thus laid him fast, they presently resolved 
to stand away to the westwanl, by which they quitted 
the Martinico ship, who by that time was come 
nearer to them, and faithei convinced them they 
were in no condition to have engaged her, for she 
was a stout ship, and full of men 

All this happened just the day before they shared 
then last pnze among the prisoners (as I have said), 
in which they put on such a niix'k face of doing jus- 
tice to the several captains and mates and othei men, 
their prisoners, whose ships they had taken away, 
and who now they mode a reparation to by giving 
them what they had taken violently from another, 
that it was a strange medley of mock justice made 
up of rapine and generosity blended together. 

Two Clays after this they took a Biistm ship, bound 
from Newfoundland to Oporto with fish They let her 
caigo alone, for th^ hod no occasion for fish, hut 
they took out also almost all their provisions, all the 
ammunition, arms, &c., oil her geiod sails, also her 
best cables, and forced two of her men to go away 
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with them, and then put ten of the Frenchmen on 
board her, and let her go 

But just as they were parting with her they coii- 
Rulted together what to do with Williams, their 
lieutenant, w ho was then among their prisoners and 
in irons , and after a short debate they resolved to 
put him on txiard the Bristol man and send him 
away too, which accordingly w'os done, with direc- 
tions to the master to deliver him on board the first 
English man-of-war tiicy hliould meet witli, in order 
to Ins being hanged for a pnate (so they leeringly 
called him) ns soon as he came to England, giving 
them also an account of sonic of Ins villainies 

The truth is, this Williams was a monster, lather 
than II man , he was the most inhuman, bloody, and 
despemte creature that the vvoild could produie, he 
was even too wicked for G«w .uid all his crew, though 
they were pirates and iiiurdercis,, as has been said. 
Ills teiiijXT was so savage, so villaiiunis, so merciless, 
that even the pirates themselves told biin it was time 
he was bangecl out of the waj 

One instance of tins barbaiity in Williams raniiot 
be omitted, and will be suflicicnt to justify nil that 
c,\n be saal of him — namely, thatwhen Gow gave it 
ns n reason against engaging with tlic Maitmico ship, 
that he had a great many piisoners on board, os 
alnive, and some of their own men they could not 
demnd upon, Williams proposed to have them all 
called un, one bv one, and to cut their throats and 
throw tneiii overboard — a proposal so homd that 
the worst of the crew shook then heads at it, yet 
Gow answered him very handsomely, that there had 
bcMin too much blood sjiilt alre.idv Yet the refusing 
tins heightened the i|UaiTe1, and was the chief cxca- 
sion of ins offering to pistol Gow himself, as has been 
said at liugc After which his behaviour was such as 
made all the ship's crew resolved to be nd of him , 
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and 't was thought, if they had not had an oppor- 
tunity to send him away, as they did by the Bristol 
ship, they would 'have been obliged to have hanged 
him themselves. 

This cruel and butcherly temper of Williams being 
earned to such a height, so near to the ruin of them 
all, shocked some of them, and, as they acknowledged, 
gave them some check in the heat of their wi^ed 
progress , and had they had a fair opportunity to 
have gone on shore at the tunc, without falling into 
the hands of justice, 't is believed the greatest part of 
them would have abandoned the ship, and perhaps 
the very trade of a pirate too But they had dipped 
then hands in blood, and Heaven had no doubt de- 
termined to bring them ^ that is to say. the chief of 
them — to the gallon .s for it, ns indeed they all 
deserved, so they went on 

When they put Williams on board the Bristol man, 
and he was toid wliat diicctioiis they gave with him, 
he began to resent, and made all the intercession he 
could to Captain Gow for jtaidon, or at least not to 
be put on board the ship, knowing if he was earned 
to Lisbon, he should meet with his due from the 
Portuguese, if not from the English . foi it seems 
he hod lieen Luncurned in some villainies among the 
Portuguese Ixifore he came on board the George 
galley. Wliat they were he did not confess nor 
indc^ did his own ship’s crew trouble themselves 
to examine him about it He hod been wicked 
enough among them, and it was suflicieiit to make 
them use him as they did ; it was more to be won- 
dered, indeed, they did not cut him in pieces upon 
the spot, and throw him into the sea, naif on one 
side of the ship, and half on the other , for there 
was scarce a man in the ship but on one occasion or 
other had some apprehensions of him, and might be 
said to go in danger of his life from him. 
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But thejp chose to shift their hands of him this 
bloodless way , so they double-fettered him mad 
brought him up When they brought him out 
among the men, he begged they would throw him 
into uie Sea and drown him , then entreated for his 
life with a meanness which made them despise him, 
and with tears, so that one time they began to relent, 
but then the devilish temper of the fellow overruled 
it again , so at last they resolved to let him go, and 
did accordingly put him on board, and gave him a 
hearty curse at parting, wishing him a good voyage 
to the gallows, as was niaile good afterwards, though 
in such company as they little thought of at that 
time 

The finstol captain was very just to them, for, 
according to their orders, as soon as they came to 
Lisbon, they put him on board the Ar^le, one of 
his Majesty’s ships, Captain Bonier, rammander, 
then lying in the Tagus, and bound home for Eng- 
land, who accordingly brought him home , though, 
as it happened. Heaven brought the captain and the 
rest of the crew so quickly to the end of their vil- 
lainies, that they all came home time enough to be 
hanged with their lieutenant But I return to Guw 
and his crew Having thus dismissed the Bnstol 
man, and cleared his hands of most of his prisoners, 
he, with the same wicked generosity, gave the Bristol 
captain thirteen ceroons of beeswax, as a gratuity for 
his trouble and chaige with the pnsoners, and in rec- 
ompense, as he callra it, for the goods he had taken 
from him, and so they parted 

Wliat these several captaim did, to whom they 
thus divided the spoil of poor Ferncau’s cargo, or, os 
t ought rather to call it, of the merchants’ cargo 
which was loaded in Afnca, — I say, what was done 
with the beeswax and other things which they dis- 
tributed to the captains and their crews, who they 
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thus transposed from ship to ship, that we cannot 
tell, nor indeed could these people either well know 
how to keep it or how to part with it 

It was certainly a gift they hod no power to give, 
nor had the other any right to it by their donation , 
but as the owners were unknown, and the several 
persons possessing it are not easily known, I do not 
sec which way the poor Dutchmen can come at their 
goods again 

It IS true indeed, the ships which they exchanged 
may and ought to be restored, and the honest owners 
put in possession of them again, and I suppose will be 
so 111 a legal manner , but the goods were so dispersed 
that it was impossible. 

This was the last pure they took, not only on the 
wiast of Portugal, but anywhere else ; for Gow, who, 
to give Inin Ins due, was a fellow of counsel, and had 
a great pi-esents> of mind in cases of exigence, con- 
siocred that as soon as the Hiistpl ship came into the 
rncr of Lisbon, they would certainly give an account 
of them, as well of their strength, as of their station 
in which they ciTiiscd , and that consequently the 
English inen-of-war, of which there are generally 
some in that liver, would immediately come abroad 
to look for them. So he began to reaMin with his 
officers, that now the roast of Portugal woqld be no 
proper plats: at all for theiA, unless they i-esolved 4 o 
fall into the hand of the said mmi-of-wnr, and that 
they ought to consider immediately what to do. 

In these debates some advised one thing, sonic 
anothei, as is usual in like cases some were forgoing 
on to the coast of Guinea, where, as they said, was 
purchase enough, and very nch ships to be taken , 
others were for going to the West Indies, and to 
cruise among the islands, and take up their station 
at Tobago ; others, and that not those of the most 
ignorant, proposed the standing in to the Bay of 
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Mexico, and to join in with some of a new sort of 
pirates at SL Jagu dc la Cuba, who are all Spaniards 
and call themselves earda del coasta, that is, guai-d- 
ships for the coast, nut under tliat pretence make 
prize of ships of all nations, and sometimes even of 
their own countrymen too, but especially of the 
English , but when this was pi-oposed, it was an- 
sweiod they durst not trust the Spaniards 

Another sort was for going to the north of Amer- 
ica, and after having taken a sloop or two on the 
roast of New England or New York, laden with 
provisions for the West Indies, which would not 
nave been very hard to do, such being often passing 
and repassing there, and by which they might have 
been sufficiently stored with provision, then to have 
gone away to the South Seas But Gow objected, 
that they were not manned sufficiently for such an 
undertaking , and likewise, that they had not suffi- 
cient stores of aininunition, especially of powdci, and 
of small arms, for any considei-able action with the 
Spaniards 

Then it was offered by the boatswain, who, it 
seems, had been in that part of the world, to go 
away to the Honduras, and to the Bay of Cam- 
peachv, ahiong the buccaneers and logwood cuttei^s, 
and there tliey should, in the first place, be sure to 
pick up forty or fifty stout fellows, good sailors, and 
bold, enterprising men, who understand the Spaniards 
and the Spamsli coast on both sides of America as 
well as any men in the world, and had all fiiearms 
with them, and ammunition too , and that being well 
manned, they might take their hazard for provisions, 
which might be hod anywhere, at least of one sort if 
nut of aimthei ; liesides, when they were thoroughly 
manned, thev might enuse for provisions anywhere, 
and might be as likely to meet with the New 
York and New Eiiirlaiid sliaipa on the bock of the 
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islands in their wa^ to Barbados and Jamaica, aa 
anywhere, 

Others said they should go first to the islands of 
New lYoiidencc, or to the mouth of the Gulf of 
Honda, and then cruising on the coast of North 
America, and making their i-etreat at New Provi- 
dence, cruise from the Gulf of Flonda, north upon 
the coast of Carolina, and as high as the capes of 
Virginia But iiotliing could he resolved on , till at 
last Gow let them into the secret of a project which, 
as he told them, he had long had in his thoughts, 
mid which was, to go away to the north of Scotland, 
near the coast of which, as he said, he was born and 
bred, and wheie, he said, if they met with no pur- 
chase upon tlie sea, he could tell them how they 
should eimch thenisches by going on shore 

To bung them to concur w'lth this design, he repre- 
sented the danger they w ere in w here they were, as 
above — the want they were in of fresh ivater, and of 
sevciol kinds of piuMsions, but, above all, the neces- 
hit\ they wcie in of eaiceuing and cleaning their 
ship , that it was too long a run for them to go to 
the southwaid , and that they had not proviiions to 
serve them till they could leach to any place proper 
foi that purpose, iind might be dnven to the utmost 
distress if the> .should be put by from wateniig, 
either by weathei or enemies 

Also be told them if any of the men-of-war came 
out in search of tiicm, tlicy would never imagine 
they were gone away to the northwaid , so that 
their run that way was peifectly secure And he 
could assure them of his own knowledge, that if 
they landed in such plac'cs as he should direct, they 
could not foil of a comfortable booty in plundenng 
some gentlemen's houses who lived secure and un- 
guai-ded very near the shore, and that though the 
<»untiy should be alarmed, ret before the Govern- 
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ment could scud any roen-of-wai to attack them, 
they might dean tlieir ship, lay in a store of fresh 
provtsions, and be gone , and besides that, they 
would get a good many stout fellows to go along 
with them upon his encouragement , and that they 
should be better manned than they were yet, and 
should be ready against all events 

I'hese arguments, ud their approaching fate con- 
curring, had a sufficient influence on the ship's com- 
pany to prevail on them to consent So they made 
the best of their way to the northward, and about 
the middle of last January they arrived at Cairis- 
town, in the Isles of Orkney, and came to an anchor 
in a place which Gow told them was safe nding, 
under the lee of a sinaU island at some distance' 
from the port. 

Gow being sole director as well ns commander of 
the ship, called them all together, to tell them what 
account they should mvc of themselves when they 
came to converse with any of the people of the 
island, that they might agree iii their story, and 
give no cause of suspu'ioii, and 'tis most certain 
that had they been cnreful to obseivo Ins directions, 
and not betraicd and exposed themselves, they 
might have passed undiscovered, and done all the 
mischief they intended without alainiingtlic country 
His orders were, that they should say they came 
from Cadiz, and were bound for Stixkholm, and 
thence to Dantzig, but that they had had a long 
passage, by reason of contraiy winds wnd lost their 
opportunity of passing the Sound, which was now 
full of ice, if not froren up . and that they hail been 
driven so far to the northward by stnws of weather, 
that they wanted water and fresh piovisions, and to 
clean their ship , that they would pav foi whatevci 
they were supplied with ; and thiit li) the tune they 
had cleaned their ship, they hoped the weather 
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would be warm, and the i>cas open for them to pro- 
ceed on their voyage. This tue was easy to tell, 
and probable enough, and therefore likely enough to 
be believed , and they all obliged themsmves to gi\e 
the same account exactly, ana not to vary the least 
tittle of it, or so much as whisper otherwise, upon 
pain of immediate death 

In (^mstowii harbour they found a small Scotch 
balk — Lumsdale, master — laden with wine and 
biandy, and bound about to the Isle of Man, This 
was a welcome thing to them all ; and had it been 
anywhere else, they would have made it a good prize. 
But as they had goods sufficient on boait^ and such 
os were very acceptable merchandise, I.unisdale 
tiadcd freely with them, and Gow bartered seven 
c-eroons of nax and nliout 200 Ills weight of Bar- 
bar} copper with him for n hogshead of Geneva and 
an anker of brand}, and some other goods, and it 
was lielieved that Gow had some money into the 
bargain 

A das or two aftei a Swedish vessel came into the 
rood, bound fioin Stockholm to Glasgow, and laden 
with Swedes ii on and cast louiiti > plants , they traded 
with hci also foi twent\ coil of new lopc, for which 
Gow gaie the master eleieii reroons jf beeswax It 
has licen said they plundered tins \esscl of several 
other gcMHls, mid obliged tlie master ti> promise to 
sail directly to his poit without sfieaking to anybody, 
on pain of sinking the ship , but this wants confir- 
mation , nur IS it piobable they would venture to do 
so in a port where they resolved to stay any long 
time, ancl where they knew it was so necessary to k 
entirely concealed 

But now thciT misfortunes began to come on, and 
things looked but with an indifferent aspect upon 
them , for several of their men, especially such of 
them as had been forced or decoyed into their ser- 
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vioe^ be^nn to think of making their escape from them, 
and to cast about for means to'briiig it to pass 'Hie 
first was a vouiig man who was onginalljr one of the 
ship’s company, but was forced, by fear of being 
murdered, as has been observed, to give a sdent 
assent to go with them , he took an opportunity to 
get an ay. 

It was one eicning when the boat went on shore 
(fur they kept a civil correspondence with the people 
of the town), this young fellow, heing one of the ship’s 
crew, and having been several limes on shore before, 
and therefore not suspected, gave them the slip, and 
got away to a farmhouse which lay under a hill out 
of sight , and there, for two or three pieces of eight, 
he got a horse, and soon by that means astaped to 
Kirkwall, a market-town, and the chief of the Ork- 
neys, about twelve miles from the place where the 
ship lay. 

As soon as he came there he surrendered himself to 
the Government, desiring protection, and informed 
them who Gow was, and what the ship’s crew were, 
and upon what business they were abroad , with what 
else he knew of their designs as to plundering the 
gentlemen's houses, Ac, upon whnh the\ immedi- 
ately raised the country, and got a strength together 
to diefend themselves 

But the next disaster that attended them was (for 
misfortunes seldom come alone) more fatal than this, 
fur ten of Gow's men, mo»t of them likewise men 
forced into the service, went away with the long-boat, 
making the best of their way for the mainland of 
Scotland. 

N B — These men, however they did, and what 
shift soever they made to get so far, were taken m the 
Firth of Edinburgh, and made pnspners there 

Had Gow taken the alarm, as he ought to have 
done, at either of these accidents, and put to sea, 
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either stood over for the coast of Norway, or have 
run through westward between the islands, and gone 
for the Ide of Man, or for the north of Ireland, he 
might easily have gone clear off, for there was no 
vessel in the countiy that was of force suffinent to 
have spoken with him 

But hardened for his own destruction, and justice 
evidently pursuing him, he grew the bolder for the 
disaster, and notwithstanding that the country was 
alarmed, and that he was fully discovered, instead of 
making a timely escape, he resolved to land upon 
them, and to put his intended projects, viz , of plun- 
dering the gentlemen's houses, in execution, whatever 
it cost him. 

In order to this, he sent the boatswain and ten 
men on shore the very same night, very well armed, 
directing them to go to the house of Mr Ilonnyinan, 
of Grahainscy, shenff of the county, and who was 
himself at that time, to his great good fortune, from 
home The people of the house had not the least 
notice of then coming, so that when they knocked at 
the dour it was iinmediately oyiened, upon which they 
nil entered the house at once, except one Paiiton, who 
they set sentinel, and ordered him to stand at the 
door to secure their retreat, and to secure any from 
cxiimng in nttei them. 

Mrs Honiiy man and her daughter were extremely 
flighted at the sight of so manji armed men coming 
into the house, and ran screaming about like people 
distracted, while the pirates, not regarding them, 
were looking about fur chests and truiucs, where they 
might expect to find some plunder. And Mrs 
Honnyman, in her fnght, coming to the door, asked 
Panton, the man who was set sentinel there, what 
the meaning of it all was ? and he told her ficely 
they were pirates, and that they tame to plunder the 
house At this she recovered some coura^, and ran 
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back into the house immediately ; and knowing, to 
be sure, where her money lay, 'which «as very con- 
Biderable, and all iii gold, ehe put the bags in her lap, 
and baldly ru-hing by Panton, who thought she was 
only running from them in a fnght, earned it all off 
and NO made lier eM-ape with the treasui-e. The 
boatswain being informed that the money was canied 
off, resolved to revenge himself by burning the wntings 
and papers, which they call there the thai-tcr of their 
estates, and arc olwavs of gieat vaUie in gcntlemcn''s 
houses of estate , but the young lady, Mr Ilonnv- 
man''s daughter, hearing them thi eaten to burn tlie 
wntiiigh, watched her oppoitumtv, and running to the 
charter-niom wliere they lav, and tying the most con- 
hulerablc of them up in a napkin, threw them out of 
the window, juinpcHl after tlicm huiself, and escaped 
without damage, thoiigli the window was one stoicy 
high at least. 

However, the pirates had the plundering of all 
the i-est of the house, and eaiinsi off a great deal 
of plate and things ot value, and foiced one of the 
servants, who played veiyr well on the bagpipe, to 
march along, piping liefoie them, when they earned 
them off to the hlnj) 

The next day they weighed anchor, intending, 
though they hud c loaned but one side of the ship, 
to put out to sea and ipiit the coast , but sailing 
eastward, they c.vmc to an aiu lior again at a little 
island called Caltsouiid , and having some farther 
mischief in their view hew, the boatswain went on 
shore ogam with some Hi’iiiod men , but meeting with 
no othei plunder, they camca] off three women, who 
they kept on board some time, and used so inhumanly 
that when they set them on shore again they were 
not able to go or to stand, and we hear that one of 
them died on the beach whew thev left them. 

The next day they weighed again, holding the 
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same course eastward through the upe?iiiig« between 
the islands, till they came off of llus-snevs , and 
now Gow resolved to make the best of his way 
for the island of Kdn, to plunder the house of Mi 
Fea, a gentleman of a consideiuble estate, and who 
Gow had some acquaintante with, having been at 
school together when they weie youths 

It seems Gow's I'ciison for resolving to attack tins 
gentleman, who was his old aequaintani'e, was that he 
thought the alai m, given ut Cairistown, would neccs- 
sanly draw the gentlemen and Uic best of their foncs 
that way, whieh guess was far from being improbable, 
for just so it was , only with respect to Mr Fen, 
who having had the alarm with the icst, yet stayed 
at home on a paiticular occasion, his wife being at 
that time very much indisposed 

It Is to lie obseiied here that Cnrnstown and 
Eda ho with rcs[)ect to cath other north-east and 
south-west, and the bodies of the chief islands he 
between them. 

On tlie 13th of February, in the morning, Gow 
appealing with Ins ship off the island, culled the Calf- 
sound, Air Fca and Ills family wcie \ciy much 
alaiiiicd, not being able to gathci oboie si\ cn seven 
men foi his dcfeiue He tlicrefurc wrote a letter to 
Gow, intending to send it on buiiid as soon as he 
should get into the harbour, to desire him to forbear 
the usual salutes with his gieal guns, because Mrs 
Fea, his wife, was so ven much indisixised , and this, 
as he would oblige his old schoolfeJlow, telling him 
at the same time that the inhabitants weie all fled 
to the uiountain, on the report of his being a pirate, 
which he hoped would not prove true; in which case 
he should be very rcowly to siiiiply him with all such 
necessaries as the island vvoulcl aftuid, desiring In in 
to send the messenger sate back, at whose return tfic 
alarms of the people would immediately be at aii end 
1317J 
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The tide, it geeiiis ™ns e^t^elTlely rapid among 
those islands, and the navigation i> thereby rendered 
very dangerous and uncertain. Gow was an able 
seaman, but he was no pilot for that place, and, 
which was worse, he had no boat to assist, in case 
of cxtieiiiiti, to wear tlie ship, and in turning into 
Calf Souiidf he stood a little too near the point of a 
little island railed the Calf, and whirh lay in the 
middle of the passage Here his ship, niiasing sta^s, 
was in great danger of going ashore, to avoid which 
lie diopped an anchor under his foot, which, taking 
good hold, brought him up, and he thought the 
danger was ovei 

But as the wind was, he lay so near the shore that 
he could nut get undei sail again for want of a boat 
to tow him out of the channel, or to carry off' an 
anchor to heaie him out 
That little island above is uninhabited, but nffoids 
pasture to five or six hundred sheep, which hli Fea 
always keeps upon it, for it belonged whoIl\ to him 
Gow was now iii distiess, and had no remedy but to 
send his small boat on shore to Mr. Fea to desire 
his assistance — that is to sav, to desire him to lend 
him a boat to cany out an onclior to heave olF the 
ship 

Mr Fea sent back the boat with one James Laing 
in it, with the letter which I have already mentioned. 
Gow sent him back immediately with this answer, by 
word of mouth, mz , that he could wnte to nobod v , 
but if Mr Fea would order tiis jxmple to assist him 
with a boat to carry out an anchor, he would re- 
ward them handsomely. Mr Fea, in the meantime, 
ordered his great boat (for he hod such a boat as 
Gow wanted) to be staved and launched into the 
water and sunk, and the masts, sails, and oaxs to be 
cximed pnvately out of sight 

While this was doing, Mr Fea perceived Gow's 
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boat coming on xbore with fiie pei'sons in hei 
These men Tiaving landed on the main itlniid, left 
their boat on the beach, and all together iiiaiched 
directly up to the mansion-house This put him 
into some suipnse at first However, he lesohed to 
meet them in a peaceable manner, though he pei - 
ceived they were all double aimed. When he tame 
up to them he entreated them not to go up to tlie 
house, because ot the languishing condition of his 
wife, that she nos already flighted with the luiiiouis 
wrhith had been raised of their being piiiites, and 
that she would ceitainlv die with the fear she was in 
for herself and family, if they c.uiie to the door 
The btiatswaiii answered, they did not desire to 
fright his wife, or anybody else, but they came to 
desiie tlie assistance of his boat, and if he would not 
giant them so small a favom, he had nothing to ex- 
jMxt from them but the utmost cxtiemily Mi Fea 
returned that they knew well enough he could not 
answer gi'ing tliem or lending them his boat, or any 
help, as they appearcs] to lie such people as u»s le- 
ported , but that if they would take them by fore c, 
he could not help himself 

But ill the meantime, tdking still m a fnendly 
manner to them, he asked them to go to a neighlaiui- 
ing house, which he said was a change-house, that is 
a public-house, and lake a cup of ale with him 

I'his they consented to, seeing Mr Fea » as all alone, 
so they went all with Inin Mi.l'ea in the meaiituiie 
found means to give pnvah; oiders that the oars and 
mast and sails of the pirates' boat should lie all car- 
ried awav, and that in a quarter of an houi after they 
hod sat together, he sliould be called hastily out of 
the room on some picteiicc or other of somebody to 
speak with him , all which was performed to a tUfle 
When he had got fiom them, he ga\c orders that 
his SIX men, who, as before*, he hud gotten togcthei. 
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and who were now come tq him well armed, should 

S lace themsel\e& at a certain stile, behind a thick 
ed^ and which was about half the wav between the 
ale-nouse and his own house , that if he came that way 
with the boatswain alone, they should suddenly start 
out upon them both, and throwing him down, should 
sense upon the other , but that if all the five came 
with him, he would take an occasion to be either be- 
fore or behind them, so that they might aU fire upon 
them without danger of hurting him 

Having given these orders, and dppending upon 
their being well executed, be returned to thecompanv, 
and having given them more ale, told them he would 
gladly do them any service that he could lawfully do, 
and that if they would take the trouble of walking 
up to his house in a peaceable manner, that bis family 
might not lie flighted with seeing himself among 
them, they should have ail the assistance that was in 
his now Cl 

'Ine fellows, whether they had taken too much ale, 
or whcthci the condition of then ship and the hopes 
of gelling a boat to help them blinded then eves, is 
not ceitain, fell with cose into his snare, and agreed 
readily logo along with Mr Fea, but after awhile 
resolved not to go all of them, only deputed the 
lioatswain to go, winch was what Mr. Fea most de- 
sired The boatswain was very willing to accept of the 
trust, but it was obsei ved he took a gi-eat deal of care 
of his arms, which was no less than foui pistols, all 
loaded with a biace of bullets each , nor would he be 
persuaded to leave any pf them behind him, no, not 
with his own men 

In this posture Mr Fea and the boatswain walked 
along together very quietly till they tame to the stile, 
which having got over, Mr Fea seeing his men all 
leady, turned short about upon the boatswain, and 
taking bun by the collar, told him he was Ins prisoner, 
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and the same moment the rest of hii men rushing 
upon them, threw tlieni lioth down, and so serin-ed the 
boatswain without pvmg him time so much ns to fire 
one pistol He cried out, indeed, with all his might 
to alarm his men, but they soon stopped his mouth 
by first fuicing a pistol into it, and then a handker- 
chief, and having disarmed him, and hound his hands 
behind him auu Ins feet together. Mi Pea left him 
there under a guard, and with his five other men, but 
without any aims, at least that could be seen, re- 
turned to tlie alo-hoiisc to the lest The house having 
two doors, thei divided theniselv es, anil having rushed 
111 at lioth doors at the saint time, they seized all the 
four men ln-foie they weic aware, or had tune to lay 
hold of their aims The\ did indeed what men could 
do, and one of them snapped a pistol at Mr. Fea, but 
it did not go off, and All Fea snatching at the pistol 
at the same nioincnt to ihveit the sliol it it had fiix'd, 
stiuck his hand with such foite against the tock as 
very iiiuth Inuised his hand 

Thov weie all five now in Ins powej, and he sent 
them away under a gocKl guaitl to a village m the 
middle of tlie islanil, wheie they were kept separate 
fioni one anolher, and siillii icnlly setnred 

Then Ml hca despatched expresses to the giuitle- 
incn in tlie neighbouring islands to acquaint them 
with what he hud done, and to desire then siicedv 
assistance, also desiring earnestly that they would 
take cure that no boat should go witliiii reach of the 
piiate’s guns , and at night he, Mr. Fea, caused fires 
to be inade upon the lull louiid him, to alariii the 
country, and orcleicd all the boats round the island 
to be hauled up iipcm the beach as fai as was pos- 
sible, and disabled also, lest the piiates should swim 
from the ship and get any of them into their posses- 
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in the evening, about high water, it shifted to 
W.N W., upon which the pirates set their sails, 
expecting to get off, and so to lay it round the island, 
and put out to sea ; but the fellow who was ordered 
to cut the cable checked the ship's way, and conse- 
quently, on a sudden, she took all aback ; then the 
cable bdng parted, when it should have held, the 
ship ran directly on shore on the Calf Island , nor 
could all their skill prevent it Then Gow, with an 
air of desperation, told them they were nil dead men 
Nor indeM could it be otherways, for having lost the 
only boat they had, and live of their best hands 
they were able to do little or nothing towards get- 
ting their ship off, besides, as she went on shore, 
on the top of high water, and a spring tide, there 
was no hope of getting her off afterward. Where- 
foie the next inoi-niiig, being Monday, the 15th, 
they hung out a white flag as a signal for parley, 
and sent a men on shoi-e, upon Calf Island, for now 
they could go on shore out of the ship almost at half 
flood. 

Now Mr. Fea thought he might talk with Gow in 
a different style from what he did before, so he wrote 
a letter to him, wherein he complained of the rude 
behaviour of his five men, for which he told him he 
had been obliged to seize on them and make them 
prisoners, letting him know that the country, being 
all alarmed, would soon be too many for him ; and 
therefore advised him to surrender himself peaceably, 
and be the author of a quiet surrender of the rest, as 
the only means to obtain any favour , and then he 
might become an evidence against the rest, and so 
might save his own life. 

This letter Mr. Fea sent by a boat with four 
armed men to the island, to be given to the fellow 
that Gow bad sent on shore, and who waited there, 
and he at the same time gave them a letter from 
[SSS] 
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Gow to Mr. Fea , for now he was humble enough to 
wnte, which before he refused. 

Gow's letter to Mr Fea was to let him have some 
men and boats to take out the best of the cargo, in 
order to lighten the ship and set her afloat , and 
offering himself to come on shoie and be hostage for 
the security' of the men and boats, and to give Mr. 
Fea a thousand pounds in goods for the service; 
declanng at the same time, if this small succour was 
refused mm, he would take care nobody should better 
himself by bis misfortune , for that rather than to be 
taken, they would set fire to the ship, and would all 
perish together. 

Mr Fea replied to this letter, that he had a boat, 
indeed, that would have been fit for his service, but 
that she was staved and sunk , but if he would 
come on shore cjuictly without arms, and bring his 
carpenter with him to repair the boat, he might nave 
her. 

This Mr Fea did to give Gow an opportunity to 
embrace Ins first offer of surrendenng. But Gow 
was neither humble enough to come in, nor sincere 
enough to treat with him fairly, if he had intended 
to let him have the boat , and if he had, 't is probable 
that the former letter had made the men suspicious 
of him ; so that now he could do nothing without 
communicating it to the rest of the crew. 

About four in the afternoon Mi Fea received an 
answer to his last letter, the copy of which is exactly 
as follows — 


** Fbon om board oiib Ship the 

16, ues 

“ Homoith^i) Sin, — lam sorry to hear of the irreg- 
ular proceedings of my men. I gave no orders to 
that effect. And what hath been wrongfully done 
to the country was contrary to my inclination. It 
[32S J 
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18 my misfortuDti to be lu this cdnditioii at present It 
was in your power to have done otherwise in making 
my fortune better Since my being in the country I 
have wionged no man, nor taken anything hut what 
I have paid fur My design in coming was to make 
the country the better, which I am still capable to 
do, providing you are just to me I thank you for 
the concern you have had for my bad fortune, and 
am sorry I cannot embrace your proposal, as being 
evidence , my people have already made use of that 
advantage I have by niv last signified my design 
of proceeding, provided I can procure no better 
terms Please to send James Laing on board to 
continue till iiiy return I should lie glad to have 
the good fortune to ccmniunc with you upon tliat 
subject I beg you will assist me with a boat , and 
be assured I do no man haini, were’t in my powci, 
as I am now at your merry I cannot surrender 
myself prisoner, I’d rather tonimit myself to the 
mercy of the seas so that if vou will incline to 
contnbute to iny escape, shall leave you ship and 
cargo at your disposal — I continue, honoured Sir, 
&c., , John Smith.” 

Upon this letter, and especially that part wherein 
Gow desires to comiiiuuc with him, Mr Fea, believ- 
ing he might do some seivice in persuading him to 
submit, went over to Calf Island, and went on shore 
alone, ordeiing his boat to be in readiness to take 
him in again, but not one man to stir out of her , 
and calling to Gow with a speaking-trumpet, desired 
him to come on shore, which the other readily did. 
But Mr Fea, before he ventured, wisely foresaw 
that, whilst he was alone upon the island, the pirates 
might, unknown to him, get from the ship by differ- 
ent ways, and, under cover of shore, might get be- 
hind and bUiTound him , to prevent which, he set a 
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man upon the top of hia own house, which was on 
the opposite shore, and overlooked the whole island, 
and ordered him to make signals with his flag, wav- 
ing his flag once for every man that he saw come on 
shore, but if four or more came on shore, then to 
keep the flag waving continually till he, Mr. Fea, 
should retire. 

This precaution was very needful, for no sooner 
was Mr. Fea advamed upon the island, expecting 
Gow to come on shore to meet him, but he saw a 
fellow come from the ship with a white flag, and a 
bottle, and a glass, and a bundle , then turning to 
hiB own house, he saw his man make the signals 
appointed, and tliat the man kept the flag contin- 
ually waving, upon uhich he immediately retired 
to his boat, and he no sooner got into it but he 
saw five fellows running under shore, with lighted 
matches and graiiadoes in their hands, to have intei- 
cepted him, but seeing him out of their reach, they 
retired to the ship 

Aflei this the fellow with the white flag came up, 
and gave Mr. Fea two letters. He would have left 
the bundle, whiv h he said was a present to Mr Fea, 
and the bottle, whuh he said was a bottle of brandy , 
hut Mr Fea would not take them , but told tne 
fellow his captain was a treacherous villain, and he 
did not doubt but he should see him hanged , and as 
to him, the fellow, be had a great mind to shoot him , 
upon which the fellow' took to his heels, and Mr. 
Fea being in his boat, did not think it worth whib 
to land again to pumue him. This put an end to 
all pailcy for the present; but hod the pirates suc- 
ceeded in this attempt, they would have so far gained 
then point — cither they must have been assisted, or 
Mr must have been sacrificed 

The two letters from Gow were one for Mr. Fea, 
and the other for his wife. The firet was much to 
[3as] 
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the same purpose as the former ; only that in this 
Gow requested the great boat with her masts and 
sails and oars, with some provisions, to transport 
themselves whither they thought fit to go for tticir 
own safety , oiFenng to leave the ship and eaiw to 
Mr. Fea, and threatening that if tne men-of-war 
arrived (for Mr. Fea had given him notice that he 
expected two meii-of-war) before he was thus assisted, 
they would set fire to the ship and blow themselves 
up , so that as they had livM they would all die 
together 

The letter to Mrs. Fea was to desire her to inter- 
cede with her husband, and pleading that he was 
their countryman, and had been her husband's school- 
fellow, Ac. But no answer was leturned to either 
of these letters On the 17th, in the morning, con- 
trary to expectation, Gow himself came on shore 
upon the Calf Island unarmed, except his sword, 
and alone, except one man at a distance, carrying a 
white flag, making signals for a parley. 

Mr. Fea, who by this time had gotten more 
people about him, immediately sent one Mr Fea of 
Whitehall, and a gentleman of his own family, with 
five other persons, well armed, over to the island, 
with orders to secure Gow, if it was possible by any 
means, either dead or alive When they came on 
shore, he proposed that one of them, whose name 
was Scollary, a master of a vessel, should go on 
board the snip, ns hostage for this Gow's safety , and 
Scollary contonting, Gow himself conducted him to 
the ship's side. 

Mr. Fea, perceiving this from his own house, im- 
mediately took another boat, and went over to the 
island himself And while he was expostulating 
w,ith his men for letting Scollary go for hostage, Gow 
returned , and Mr. Fea made no hesitation, nut told 
him, in short, he was his prisoner , at which Gow, 
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starting, said it ought not to be so, since thbre was a 
hosti^ delivered ror him. Mr. Fea said he gave no 
order for it, and it was what they could not justify , 
and since ^ollary had ventui'ed without orders, he 
must take his fate ; he would run the venture of it, 
but advised Gow, as he expected good usage him- 
self, that he would send the fellow who earned his 
white flag back to the ship, with orders for them to 
return Scollary in safety, and to desire Winter and 
Petersen to come with him. 

Gow declined giving any such order,, but the 
fellow said he would readily go and fetch them, and 
did so, and they came along with him. When Gow 
saw them, he reproached them for being so easily 
imposed, and oraened them to go back to the ship 
immediately. But Mr Fca's men, who were too 
strong for them, surrounded them and took them 
all When this was done, they demanded Gow to 
deliver his sword, but he said he would rather die 
with it in his hand, and begged them to shoot him. 
But that was denied . and Mr Fea’s men, 4isarming 
him of his sword, earned him with the other two 
into their boat, and after that to the main island, 
where Mr. Fea lived. 

Having thus secured the captain, Mr. Fea pre- 
vailed with him to go to the shore over against the 
ship, and to call the gunner and another man to come 
on ashore on CeJf Idand, which they did , but they 
was no sooner there but they also were surrounded 
by some iilen, which Mr. Fea had placed out of sight 
i^D the island for that purpose. Then they mode 
Grow to call to the carpenter to come on shore, still 
making them believe they should have a boat, and 
Mr. Fea went over and met him alone, and talking 
to him, told him they could not repair the boat with- 
out help and without tools, so persuaded him to go 
back to the ship and bring a hand or two with him 
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and some tools, some oakum, nails, Ac The carpen- 
ter being thus deluded, went back, and brought a 
Frenchman and another with him, with all things 
proper for then work , all which, as soon as they 
came on shore, were likewise seized and secured by 
Mr Fea and his men 

But there was still a great many men in the ship, 
who it was necessary to bnng, if possible, to a quiet 
surrender. So Mr Fea ordered his men to make a 
feint os if they would go to work upon the great 
hunt which lay on shore upon the island, but in sight 
of the ship , there they hammered, and knocked, and 
made a noise, ns if they were really calking and re- 
pairing her, in order to her being launihra off and 
put into their possession But towards night he 
ohliged Gow to nnte to the men that Mr Fea would 
not deliver the boat till he was in pos.seasion of the 
ship , and therefore he ordered them all to come on 
shore, without arms, and in a peaceable manner. 

This occasioned many debates in the ship , but as 
they had no otticcrs to guide them, and were all in 
confusion, they knew nut what to do So after some 
tune, bewailing then hard fate, and dividing what 
money was left iii tlic ship among them, they yielded 
and went on shore, and were all made piisoners, to 
the number of eight-and-twent}, including those who 
were secured before 

How he biought Gow to be so weak was something 
strange, Gow being not very supple But whether it 
was that he hoped to fare the better for 't, and to 
plead some meiit by obliging his men to come in 
without blood (and perhaps they might encourage 
him in such expectations, though not promise him, 
for the last they could not) ; or whether it was that 
Gow, who knew their circumstances and temper also, 
was satisfied if he did not persuade them to it, they 
would certainly do it without any persuasion in a day 
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or two more, having indeed no other remedy, and 
some of them being r^ly forced men, desiring nothing 
more than to surrender 

And if it was neither of these, perhaps Gow, whose 
case was now desperate, and woo was fully in the 
power of his enemies, and in the hands of justice him* 
self, from whom he had indeed no reason to expect 
any favoui, was, perhaps — I say, he was not over- 
desirous to have the rest make their escape, and 
therefore was easier to persuade them to put them- 
selves into the same unhappy circumstances with 
himself, it being most nature to people in such cir- 
cumstances to desire to have their comrades engulfed 
in tlie same misery. 

Be it which of these it will, Mr. Fea did certainly 
prevail with Gow to be the instrument to write to 
them, and to join, as it were, with Mi Fea’s stiuta- 
gein to draw them on shore, without which they had 
not come, at least not at that time, and so they said 
afterwards, upbraiding him with having betrayed 
them, and jet it seems plain too, that when they 
went they took it lor granted that they should he 
made pnsoneis, by their exclamations one to another, 
and by their shaiing the money among them, as is 
said aboie. 

It was indeed a most agreeable sight to see such a 
crew of desperate fellows so talnely surrendei to a 
few almost naked countiynien, and to see them so 
cmumvcnlcd by one gentleman that they were ren- 
dered quite useles.s to themselves and to then own 
deliverance, the want of a boat was as much to 
them as an actual iiiipiisoiiinent , nay, they were 
indeed in prison in their ship, nor was they able to 
stir one way or other, band or foot. It was too 
cold to swim over to the island and seize the boat, 
and if they had, unless they hod done it immediately 
at ftist, the people on shore would have been too 
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itrong for them , so that they were as secure jn 
board the ship, as to any escape they could have 
made, as they were afterwards in the condemned hold 
ID Newgate. 

Again, never were people more foolishly circum- 
vented when they had a boat and conveniences, for 
had they gone on shore then, while tliey had a boat, 
though it was but their small boat, yet going at 
twice, twenty or five-and-twenty men of them, they 
might have repaired and launched Mr. Pea's great 
boat, in spite of all he could have done to hinder it, 
and then, if they could not have got their ship off, 
the^ might have come away, as the fellows did, with 
their own boat, and might soon have found means to 
get a bigger boat on the coast either of Scotland or 
Eiiglandrand getting on shore in the night iii any 
convenient part of England, might have dispersed 
and mixed themselves among the people, and made 
an eflectual escape 

But their end was apparently at hand, justice 
was ready for them , their crimes bad ripened them 
for the gallows, and the gallows claimed them , 
their time was come, and it was not in their power 
to avoid it. 

I am longer upon this particular part because it is 
so very remarkable, and the ciicumstances of it are 
so unaccountable, that the boatswain should come on 
shore with his boat, and no more but four men, 
thinking to fire and plunder Mr Pea’s house with 
that little crew , as if he could imagine Mr Pea, 
who they knew was alarmed and had bran acquainted 
with what they were, should have nobody at all with 
him, or that ne could storm his house with that 
little force 

Then that he should be wheedled into an ale- 
house by a single gentleman ; as if he would have 
ventured himsdf into an ale-house with them if he 
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had not had h^lp at hand to rescue him if anjrthing 
had been offered to him. 

Then, which was still wone, that they should be 
taken with the old bite of having the gentleman 
called out of the room, when they weie together, aa 
if he could have any business to tmk of there but to 
lay a tiap for them, and which, if they had their 
eyes about them, or, as we might say, any eyes 
in their heads, they might have seen into easily 
enough 

And to conclude this scene of madness and folly 
together, they came all away and left their boat, 
with nobody either in her to Icedp her adoat, or near 
her to guai-d and defend her Nothing but men 
infatuated to then, own destruction, and condemned 
by the visible hand of Heaven to an immediate sur- 
prise, could have been so stupid , they might have 
(R'cn sure, if there were any people in the island, 
thev would if possible secure their boat , and they 
ought at least to have considered the forlorn condi- 
tion of the rest of their company in the ship, with- 
out a boat to help themselves. But blinded by 
then inevitable fate, in a word, they run into the 
snare with their eyes open , they stood, as it were, 
looking on, and saw themselves taken before it was 
done 

Nay, some of the men were heard to say, that if 
their captain, Gow himself, had but said the word, 
they were able to have built a boat on board, with 
such stuff as they could have pulled from the sides 
and ceilings of the ship, at least big enough to have 
gone out to sea, and sailing along the coast, have 
either found a better, or seized upon some other 
vessel in the night, or to have made their escape 

But never creatures were taken so tamelvi tricked so 
easily, and so entirely disabled from the least defence, 
or the least contrivance for their escape ; even Gow 
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himself, who, as I said before, never wanted a resolute 
courage or presence of mind before, and was never 
daunted by any di dimities, yet was now snapped 
under a pretence of a hostage, delivered, and being 
himself taken and disarmed, yields himself to be 
mode a tool of to bnng all the rest to yield at 
discretion 

In a word, they were as void of counsel as of 
courage , they were outw itted on evciy occasion , they 
could not see in the open day what any one else would 
have felt in the dark , but they dropped insensibly 
into Mr Fea's hand by one, and two, and three at a 
time, as if they had told him beforehand that if he 
went on with his stratagem, he should be sure to 
have them all in his cu-itody very quickly And 
though eveiy one, as fast as they went on shore, were 
made prisoners and secured, yet the others were made 
to believe they were at liberty, and were simple 
enough to come on shore to them 

Everything we can sav of the blindness and folly 
of these people, who Heaven having determined to 
punishment, demented and blinded to prepare them 
for then being bi ought toil, — I siiy, everything that 
can be said to expose then stupidity and blindness is 
a just panegyric upon the conduct of that gentleman, 
by whose happy conduct, and the dexterous turn he 
gave to every iiuidcnt which happened in the whole 
affair, was indeed the pniicipnl means of their being 
all apprehended 

Had this gentleman, knowing their strength and 
number was so great, being four times as maiiv men 
as he had about him, and better provided for mis- 
chief than he was for defence, — had he, as it seems 
others did, fled with his family over the Firth, or 
arm of the sea, which parted his island flora the rest, 
by which they had secured themselves from danger , 
or hod he, with the few men and firearms which he 
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had about him, fortified and defended themselves in 
his house, and resolved to defend themselves there, 
the pirates had in all probability gone off again, left 
him, and made their escape. Nay, if they had run 
their ship aground, as they afterwaids did, and 
though they had been obliged to lay the bones there, 
they would, however, have got away some boat 
off the shore to have made a long-boat of, and have 
made their escape along the roast, till they came to 
Newcastle-upon-Ti'ne, and there nothing had been 
moie easy than to have separated and gone to 
IjOiidon, some in one ship, some in another , or, as 
one of them proposed, they should have found some 
coa.sting barque or other tiding near tlie shore, which 
thev might have boaideil, and so gone off to sea 
which way they pleased 

But they wei e come a great way to bnng themselves 
to justice, and here they met with it in the most re- 
iiiaikable manner, and with such iiicuinstances as I 
tieheve arc not to lie imitated in the world 

When they were all on shore, and were told that 
they were pnsoncis, they began to rcas»ume a kind 
of courage, and to look upon one aiiothei, as if to lay 
hold of some weapon to resist, and ’tis not doubted 
but if they had Imd aims then in their hands, they 
would have nindo a dcsiieiate defence. But it was 
too late, the thing was all over, they -saw their cap- 
tain and all their officers in the same condition, and 
there was no room for resistance then , all they could 
have done had been only to cause them to be the 
more effectually secured, and pel haps to have had 
some oi other of them knocked on the head for 
examples, so seeing theie was no remedy, they all 
submitted ciuictly, and were soon dispersed one from 
another, till more strength came to carry them off, 
w'hich was not long 

Thus ended tlicir desperate undertaking. Heaven 
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having by a visible infatuation upon themselves, and 
a concuneuce of other circumdtdnces, brought them 
all into the hands of justice, and that by the particu- 
lar bravery and conduct of one gentleman, I mean 
Mr,. Fea, who so well managed them that, as above, 
having at first but five or six men with him, he 
brouMt the whole company, partly by force and 
partly by stratagem, to submit, and that without 
any loss of blooa on one side or other. 

Among the rest of the papers found on board the 
ship was the following copy of a draft, or agreement 
of articles or orders, or what you please to i^l them, 
which were to have been signed, and were for the 
direction of the men, whether on shore oi on boaid, 
when they came to an anchor in the Orkneys. 

They would, I suppose, have been put up upon the 
mainmast if they had had longer tune , but they 
soon found articles were of no value with such fel- 
lows ; for the going away with the long-boat, and 
ten men in her, confound^ all their measures, made 
them jealous and afraid of one another, and made 
them art afterwards as if they were under a general 
infatuation or possession, always irresolute and un- 
settled, void of any forecast or reasonable actings , 
but having- the plunder of Mr. Fea's house in their 
view, when they should have chiefly regarded their 
own safety and making their escape, they pushed at 
the least significant though most difficult port, and 
which was their rum in the undertaking, when they 
should at first have secured their lives, which, at 
least to them, was the thing of most value, though 
the easiest at that tune to have secured 

By this preposterous way of proceeding they drew 
themselves into the labynnth and were destroyed, 
without any possibility of recovery , nay, they must 
have perished by hunger and distress if theire hod 
been nobody to have taken them prisoners , for 
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having no boat to supply them with necessaries, 
their ship fast aground upon a barren and unin- 
habited island, and no way to be supplied, they 
wefe themselves in the utmost despair, and I tfainK 
it was one of the kindest things that could be done 
for them to bnng them off and nang them out of the 
way. 

Their foolish articles were as follows, viz. — 

I. That every man shall obey his commander in 
all respects, as if the ship was his own, and we under 
monthly pay. 

II That no man shall give or dispose of the ship's 
provisions, whereby may be given reason of suspicion 
that every one hath not an equal share. 

III That no man shall open or declare to any 
person or persons what we are, or what design we are 
upon , the offender shall be punished with death 
upon the spot 

IV. That no man shall go on shore till the ship is 
off the ground and in readiness to put to sea. 

V That every man shall keep his watch night and 
day, and precisely at the hour of eight leave off gam- 
ing and dunking, every one repair to their respective 
stations 

VI Whoever offends shall be punished with 
death, or otherwise, as we shall find proper for our 
interest 

N.B — This draft of articles seems to be imper- 
fect, and, os it were, only begun to be made, for uiat 
there were several others intended to be added ; but 
it was supposed that their affairs growing desperate, 
their long-boat gone, and the boatewain and boat's 
crew in the pinnace or smaller boat gone also and 
mode prisoners, there was no more need of artidea, 
nor would anyboify be bound hy them if they were 
made ; so the farther making or orders and articles 
was let alone. 
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These that n'eie made were' written with Gow's 
own hand, and 't is supposed that the rest would 
have been done so too, and then he would have 
taken care to have them executed , but he spoil 
found there was no occasion of them, and I make 
no question but all their other papers and articles 
of an^ kind wcit: destroyed 

Being now all sccurca and in custody in the most 
propel places in the island, Mr Fea took care to 
give notice to the projiei officei's in the country, and 
by them to the Goiciiinient at Edinburgh, in order 
to get help for the carri ing them to England. The 
distance being so great, this took up some time, for 
the Goveriiiiient at Ediiibuigh being nut inmiedi- 
ately coni^med in it, but rather the Court of Ad- 
mir^ty of Great Hiitain, expresses were despatched 
from thence to London, that his M.ijcsty’s pleasure 
might be known, and in rctuim to which, oidcrs 
were despatched into Scotland to have them imme- 
diately sent up to England, with as much expedition 
as the case would admit ; and acisirdingly they were 
brought up by land to Edinburgh first, and fiom 
thence being put on board the Greyhound frigate, 
they were brought by sea to England 

This necessarily took up a great deal of time, so 
that hod they been wise enough to improve the 
hours that were left, they had almost half a year's 
time to prepare themselves for death , though they 
cruelly denied the poor mate a few moments to com- 
mend his soul to God’s mercy, even after he was half 
murdered before I say, the^ had almost half a year, 
for they were most of them in custody the latter end 
of January, and they were not executra tiU the 11th 
of June. 

The Greyhound amved in the river the 26th of 
March, and the next day came to an anchoi at 
Woolwich, and the pirates being put into ^ats ap- 
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pointed to receive them, with a strong guard to 
attend them, were brought on shore the 30th, con- 
veyed to the Marshalsea Pnson in Southwark, where 
they were delivered to the keeper of the said pnson, 
and were laid in irons, and there they had the mor- 
tification to meet their Lieutenant Williams, who 
was brought home by the Argule man-of-war from 
Lisbon, and had been committra to the same pnson 
for a veiy few days 

Indeed, as it was a mortificabon to them, so it 
was more to him , for though he might be secretly 
pleased that those who had so cruelly, as he called 
it, put him into the hands of justice by the sending 
him to Lisbon, were braiight into the same circum- 
stances with himself, yet, on the other hand, it could 
not hut be a teinble mortification to him that here 
now were sufficient witnesses found to prove his crimes 
upon him, which were not so easy to be had before. 

Being thus laid fast, it remained to proceed against 
them in due form, and this took up some longer time 
still 

On Friday, the 2nd of Apnl, they were all corned 
to Doctors' Commons, where, the pioper judges 
being present, they were examined, by which exam- 
ination due measures were taken for the farther pro- 
ceedings , for as they were not equally guilty, so it 
was needful to deteimiiie who it was proper to bnng 
to an immediate trial, and who being less guilty, 
were more proper objects of the Government clem- 
ency, ns being under force and fear, and consequently 
necessitated to act os they did ; and also who it 
might be proper to single out as evidence against 
the rest After being thus examined, they were re- 
manded to the Marshalsea. 

On the Saturday, the 8th of May, the five who 
were appointed for evidence against the rest, and 
whose names are particularly set down in its place, 
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were sent from the MarshalseS. Fi-ison to Newgate, in 
order to give their information. 

Being thus brought up to London and committed 
to the Marshalaea Prison, and the Government being 
fully informed what black uncommon offenders they 
were, it was thought proper to bnng them to speedy 
justice. 

In ordei to this, some of them, as is said, who 
were less criiiiiiial than the rest, and who apparently 
had been forced into their service, were formed out, 
and being examined, and giving first ah account of 
themselves and then of the whole fraternity, it was 
thought fit to make use of their evidence for the 
more clear detecting and convincing of the rest 
These were George Dobson, John Phinnes, Timothy 
Murphy, William Booth. 

These were the pnncipal evidence, and were indeed 
more than sufficient , for they so exactly agreed in 
their evidence, and the pnsoners (pii-ates) said so litUe 
in their defence, that there was no room for the jury 
to question their guilt, or to doubt the truth of any 
part of the account given in. 

Robert Head was a young man, mentioned above, 
who escaped from the boat in the Orkneys, and 
getting a horse at a farmer's house, was conveyed to 
Kirkwall, the chief town of the said Orkneys, wheie 
he surrendered himself Nevertheless he was brought 
up with the rest as a pnsoner, nor was he made use 
of as evidence, but was tried upon most, if not all, 
the indictments with the rest. But Dobson, one of 
the witnesses, did him the justice to testify that he 
was forced into their service, os others were, for 
fear of having their throats cut, as others hod been 
served before their fisces ; and that, in particular, he 
was not present at, or concerned in, any of the mur- 
ders for which the rest were indicted , upon which 
evidence he was acquitted by the jury 
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Also he brought one Archibald Sutor, the man 
of the house, s^id above to be a farmhouse, whither 
the said Read made his escape in the Orkneys, who 
testified that he did so escape to him, and that he 
begged him to procure him a horse to nde off to 
Kirkwall, which ne did, and that there he surrendered 
himself Also he testified that Read gave him 
(Sutor) a full account of the ship, and of tha pirates 
that were in her, and what they were , and he (Sutor) 
discoveied it all to the collector of the customs , by 
which means the country was alarmed. And he 
added that it was by this man's means that all the 
prisoners were apprehended (though that was a little 
too much too), for 't is plain it was by the vigilance 
and courage of Mr. Fea chiefly they were reduced to 
such distiess os obliged them to surrender. 

However, it was true that Read's escape did alarm 
the country, and that he merited very well of the 
public for the timely discovery he made. So he 
came off clear, os indeed it was but just , for he 
was not only forced to serve them, as above, but, 
as Dobson testified for him, he had often expressed 
his uneasiness at being obliged to act with them, 
and that he wished he could get away , and that 
he was sincere in those wishes, as appeared in that 
he took the first opportunity he could get to put 
it in practice. 

N B — This Dobson was one of the ten men who 
ran away with the pirates’ long-boat from the 
Orkneys, and who were afterwards made pi-isoners 
in the Filth of Leigh and corned to Edinburgh. 

Glow was now a pnsoner among the rest in the 
Mamhalsea ; his behaviour {here was sullen and re- 
served rather than penitent It had been hinted to 
him by Mr Fea, as others, that he should endeavour, 
by his behaviour, to make himself an evidence against 
others, and to merit his life by a ready submissioD, 
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and obli^ng others to do the like. But Gow was no 
fool, and he easily saw there were too many gone 
before who had provided for their own safety at his 
expense. And besides that, he knew himself too 
deeply guilty of ciTielty and murder to be expected 
by the public justice as an evidence, especially when 
so many others, less criminals, were to he had. This, 
I say, made him, and with good reason too, give 
over any thoughts of escaping by such means as that, 
and, perhaps, seeing so plainly that there was no 
room for it, might be the reason why he seemed to 
reject the offer , otherwise he was not a person of 
such nice honour as that we should suppose he would 
not have secured his own hfe at the expense of his 
comrades 

But, as I say, Gow was no fool So he seemed to 
give over all thought of life from the fimt time he 
came to England , not that he showed an^ tokens of 
his repentance, or any sense of his condition, suitable 
to what was before him, but continuing, as above, 
sullen and reserved, even to the veiy time he was 
brought to the bai When he came there, he could 
not be tried with the rest , for the arraignment being 
made in the usual form, he refused to plead The 
court used all the arguments which humanity dic- 
tates in such cases, to prevail on him to come into 
the ordinary course of other people in like govern- 
ment, laying before him the sentence of the law in 
such coses, namely, that he must be pressed to death, 
the only torturing execution which remains in our 
law, which, however, they were obliged to indict. 

But he continued inflexible, and carried on his 
obstinacy to such a heifiht as to receive the sentence 
in form, os usual in such cases, the execution being 
appointed to be done the next morning, and he was 
caiTied back to Newgate in order to it. But whether 
he was prevailed with by argument and the reasons 
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of tiioae about him, or whether the appoi-atus for the 
execution and the manner of the death he was to die 
ternfied him, we cannot say , but the next mornins 
he yielded, and petitioned to be allowed to plead, 
and' be admitted to be tned in the ordinary way, 
which being granted, he was bi ought to the bar by 
himself, and pleaded, being an signed again upon the 
same indictment, upon which he had been sentenced 
as a mute, and was found guilty. 

Williams, the lieutenant, who, as has been said, 
was put on boaid a Bnstol ship, with orders to 
deliver him on boaid the first English man-of-war 
they should meet with, comes, of course, to have the 
rest of his histoiy made up in this place. 

The captain of the Bnstol ship, though he received 
his Oldens from the crew of pirates and rogues, whose 
instructions he was nut obliged to follow, and whose 
accusation of Williams they were not obliged to give 
credit to, yet punctually obeyed the ordei and put 
him on brard the Argylc (^ptaiii Bowler), then 
lying in the port of Li.sbon, and bound for England, 
who, as they tixik him in lions, kept hint so, and 
brought him to England in the same condition 
But as the pirates did not send any of their com- 

E aiiv, not indeed could tlicy do it, along with him, to 
e evidence against him, and the men who went out 
of the pirate ship on board a Bnstol ship being till 
then kept as prisoners on board the pirate ship, and 
pel haps could not have said enough or given partic- 
ular evidence sufficient to convict him in n court of 
justice. Providence supplied the want, by bringing 
the whole crew to the same place (for Williams was 
in the Marshalsea Fnson before them), and bv that 
means furnishing sufficient evidence against Williams 
also, so that they were all tried together 

In Willinms''s case the evidence was as particular as 
ID Gow's , and Dobson and the otlier swore positively 
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that Williams boasted that after Macaulav had cut 
the supercargo's throat imperfectly, he (Williams) did 
his business, that is to say, nurdeiM him ; and added, 
that he would not give him time to say his prayers, 
but shot him through the bead ; Phinnesand Timothy 
Murphy testi^ing the same And to show the bloody 
disposition of this wretch, William Booth testified 
that Williams proposed afterwards to the company, 
that if they took any more ships, they shoula not 
encumber themselves with the men, having already 
so many prisoners ; that in case of a tight they should 
take them and tie them back to back, and throw 
them all overboard into the sea. 

It should not be omitted here also in the case of 
Gow himself, that as I have observed in the Intro- 
duction, Ghiw had long meditated the kind of vil- 
lainy which he now put in practice, and that it was 
his resolution to turn pirate the first opportunity he 
should get, whatever voyage he undertook, and that I 
observ^ he had intend^ it on board a ship in which 
he came home from Lisbon, but failed only for want 
of making a sufficient party ; so this resolution of his 
IS confirmed by the testimony and confession of James 
Belvin, one of his fellow-cniiiinals, who upon the tnal 
declared that he knew that Gow, and, he added, the 
crew of the Geor^ galley, had a design to turn pirates 
from the beginning, and added, that he discovered it 
to George Dobson in Amsterdam, before the ship went 
out to sea. For the confirmation of this, Dobson was 
called up again, after he had given his evidence upon 
the tnals, and being confronted with Belvin, he did 
acknowledge that Belvin had said so, and that in par- 
ticular he had said the boatswain and several others 
had such a design, and in especiid manner, that the 
said boatswain had a design to murder the master 
and some others, and run away with the ship ; and 
being asked wbat was the reason why he did not im- 
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mediately diocover it to the oiagtei, Captain Ferdeau, 
he answered, that he heard him (Bmvin) tell the 
mate of it, and that the mate told the captain of it , 
but that the captain made light of it, but that 
though he was penuaded not to let the boatswain go 
along with them, yet the captain said he feared them 
not, and would still take him , but that the boatswain 
finding himself discovered, refused to go , upon whicli 
Gow was named for boatswain, but was made second 
mate, and then Belvin was made boatswain , and luul 
he been as honest afterward as before (whereas, on 
the contraiy, he was as forward and active as any of 
them, except that he was not in the first secret, nor 
in the murders), he might have escaped what after- 
wards became so justly his due But as they acted 
together, justice required they should suffer, and ac- 
cordingly Gow and Williams, Belvin, Melvin, Winter, 
Petersen, Howlinson, Macaulay, received the reward 
of their cruel^ and blood at the gallows, being all 
executed together the 11th of June. 

N B. — Gow, os if Providence had directed that he 
should be twice hanged, his enmes being of a twofold 
nature, and both capital, soon he was turned oft’, fell 
down fi-om the gibbet, the rope breaking by the weight 
of some that pulled his leg to put him out of pain. 
He was still alive and sensible, though he had nimg 
four minutes, and able to go up the ladder the second 
time, which he did with very little concern, and was 
hanjj^ again , emd since that a third time, viz , in 
chains o\eT against Greenwich, as Williams is over 
against Blackwall. 
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I T is evident from several circumstances which I 
shall have occasion to mention as we m on, 
that these six criminals are but a sm^ de- 
tachment from that large body of rogues who, 
though they are of several particular profes- 
sions in thieving, yet make up one great gang, and 
act in concei-t with one another in ul parts of the 
town. 

Some are already fallen into the hands of justice , 
and three of the five that were executed last sessions 
were of this fraternity , and had they been all still 
loose and at liberty, I understand they had formed 
a design, to use their own words, that would have 
startled the whole town What it was, it seems 
they have not been ingenuous enough to discover, 
no, not at the gallows , for they have only given the 
town a kind of general alarm, and, as it were, bid 
all honest people have a care, both of themselves 
and of their houses, intimating that there are still 
hands enough in the gang to prosecute the villainy 
they had concerted before, though so many of their 
leaders have been taken off before it could be made 
npe for execution. 

It IS not worth while to make imperfect guesses 
at what this cmvp d^eclat, this great attempt, might 
be, seeing there is no coming at a certainty in that 
inquiry, unless the inquirer had been a confederate, 
or that we had a cori’espondence among them, which 
infernal honour we cannot preteud to, perhaps a 
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little time may bring it out at the gallows when 
other crimes receive their reward 

In the meantime, it is some surpnse to the woild 
that this new society of robbers, more than any that 
ever went before them, at least in England, have 
been particularly marked with this infamous char- 
acter, that they are murderers as well as thieves, and 
that they have been more bent upon blood than 
even the worst gangs of rogues among us ^ve 
usually been. 

In giving an account of the lives of these six, who 
ns they are singled out for examples by the hand of 
justice, and have been most iiotonous, as well for 
blood os rabberies, wc need not go back to their; 
original, ns to their parents and families , it may 
expose as well as afflict their relations, if they have 
any, who perhaps have been no way accessory to 
their after behai iour, oi to the villainies they nave 
been guilty of, but it can be very little help to this 

E resent work, or give any light into their story, or 
e of any use to the reader 
Nor is it then lives, or the history of their lives, 
os men, that fs the subject of this tract, but their 
history as rogues, their lives as street-iobbers, house- 
breakers, thieves, and murderers This is the sub- 
ject 1 am to w rite upon . and as their lives, however 
shoit (for they seem all to be but young in the 
world, though old in wickedness), offer to our view a 
vast variety of horrid particulars, we need go no 
further bark for what we call then history, than to 
their introduction into the wicked trade which they 
have carried on so long. 

In our inquiries after their more eaily perform- 
ances, we find Blewet to be the most ancient thief; 
whether he was the oldest man or not dues not occur 
to my memory His first introduction, it seems, 
was at the &inous College of Newgate , for as oU 
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academic learning is acquired gradually, and the 
niost eminent doctors are fii:st entered juniors, 
sophists, and then nse by just degrees, so in this 
acMeniy of the devil, his scholars are entered first 
pickpockets, or divers, then shoplifters, filers, and 
several of the lowest mte thieves, till, as they improve, 
they commence graduates, such as footpads, rtreet- 
robbers, housebreakers, highwaymen, and murderers , 
and so to the gallows, which is the last gradation of 
then pieferiiient. 

Blewet hod, it seems, gone through all those de- 
grees, and, I am assured, served a full apprenticeship 
to the first, for that he was no less than seven years 
a pickpocket, inclusive of one year which he set 
apart foi a particular trade, of dipping gentlemen's 
swords from their sides In this he was so successful, 
that if I may believe a paiiicular person of credit 
with the late Jonathan Wild, Mi. Blewet had no 
less than sixteen sihci-hiltcd swoids in his custody 
at one time, and one gold one Whether Jonathan 
and he had an understanding together in the manag- 
ing part of the whole cargo. I cannot answer to that 
in particular , but that they hod in part of it, I have 
some reason to say there is no doubt of that. 

As Blewet earned on tins trade long before he 
removed into a higher employment, it may not be 
amiss to give some paiticulai account of his conduct, 
and especiallv of some very nice and naiTOw escapes 
he made when he was even at the very brink of being 
taken. One night in particular, as he was out upon 
the lay, he observed a grave gentleman walking 
soberly and slowly along the sheet, with his hat 
under his arm, the weather being hot , and having, 
upon looking narrowly into the matter, found that 
he had on a silver-hilted sword, for it was necessary 
to be satisfied in that part before any hazanl was 
run, — I say, having found it to be right, he follows 
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the gentlenun to the door of the Geoi^ge, right againot 
Stow Market, when he comes up behind him, and 
gires the gentleman's hat a push with bis hand, so 
that it flew forward from under his arm, which he 
knew very well would occasion the gentleman to step 
forward too, and stoop for his hat, and accordingly 
the gentleman did so. 

At the moment the gentleman stooped, the artist 
laid hold of the silver-hilted sword, and gave it a 
gentle pull horizontally, parallel with the belt, the 
belt being a little raised up to bring it to a straight, 
that so the sword might come out without the wearer's 
feeling it, by pulling the belt, that is to say, in few 
words, he pulled it according to art. 

But the gentleman, who, as he said afterwards, had 
lost a swora by the same method before, used him- 
self constantly to hook his sword into his belt by the 
hook of the scabbard , and the sword not coming 
easily out of the scabbard, nor the scabbard easily 
out of the belt, either of which would have served 
hia turn, he was balked in the enterpnse. 

However, he let go his hold of the sword so dex- 
terously, that hod not the following axxident inter- 
vened he bad never been in any danger. But the 
old gentleman, however, surpnsed with the thrusting 
down his hat, yet recovered it so soon, and turned 
about so nimbly, that with his cane he struck the 
operator a temble blow on the head, and knocked 
him down. This he did, not really distinctly seeing 
the fellow, because it was dark, and not knowing 
anything of the design upon the sword, but as he 
thought somebody behind him had affronted him, 
and so struck at an adventure, fall where it would. 

But another incident opened his ^es to the whole 
design, for in the sudden turn the gentleman gave, 
he felt his sword give a pull at his side belt, having 
been let go a little too soon before the hilt. As this 
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was a defect of ait, so it mve the gentleinaii to 
understand that if his sword had not heen hooked to 
the belt, or if the blade had come easily out of the 
scabbard, it had been ^ne. 

As I say this was a defect of art, it is necessary to 
note for the i«adeT’s understanding what the words 
of command in this exercise of teeing a sword off 
are ; and first it seems it is thus — 

1 Lay your nght hand upon the belt 

S. Lin the belt gently up with your right hand, 
that it may not be felt. 

3. Lay your nght band upon the hilt 

4 Lower the hilt gently to a level with the scab- 
bard in the belt 

5. When they are exactly on a level, pull the hilt 
gently to the left, still keeping it upon a straight 
line with the scabbard, and you are sure of it, pro- 
vided it be not hooked , but if you find it hooked, 
and so the scabbard will not then draw, 

6 Quit your hold of the hilt first, and the very 
moment ^ou find it will not come, 

7 Quit your hold of the belt, lowenn^ it a little 
gently first, as before you raised it, that it may not 
M felt. 

If you find a gentleman has not perceived you, and 
that you are come off safe, follow him a little farthei, 
and taking your opportunity, make another attempt, 
not for the sword and scabbard out of the belt, but 
for the sword out of the scabbard, leaving the scab- 
bard in the belt. The directions are as follows — 

1. Ln^ your right hand on the scabbard, in that 
part which is in the belt, so that your hand may 
grip the scabbaid and belt together, and be sure to 
hold them both very hard in your hand. 

S. Lift the scabbard and belt together gently up- 
wards, as before, but not quite so high as to lie upon 
a levd. 
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3. Lay your hand upon 'the hilt, and with a swift 
strong sboKe draw it out of the srabbai'd 

4. Then lowering the belt and scabbard gently 
with your right hand, quit them, and make on with 
your pnze. 

5. The first cellai window you come at with iron 
bars thrust in the blade of the sword, and break 
it off from the hilt at one blow, lest you be seen 
running with a naked sword, which will give an 
alarm. 

These rules of art, though Mr Blewet was tho- 
roughly acquainted with them, yet it seems he wa.s not 
so exact in the execution as he ought to haie been, 
but that letting go with his right hand before his 
left, the geiitlemaii felt the jerk or twitch of his left 
hand at we swoid, and knew by it what was the de- 
sign Upon tills discovery he challenged him loudly 
with the attempt , but the artist denying, quarrelled 
as loudly at him ibr stnking him witnout cause, pre- 
tending he was only crossing the pavement behind 
him to go into the passage to the George, which was 
a public-house This was a probable, though really 
a reigned, excuse , and as the gentleman could not 
prove that he (Blewet) had done anything, the people 
began to gather about Blewet and take his pai't, and 
were for canying the injured gentleman before my 
lord mayor , but Blewet had no mind to s’enture his 
character to a further inquiry, so he let it drop, and 
went off well satisfied that he got off so well 

Another time he had taken up his station in Ex- 
change Alley, wlicre, passing and repassing to obsene 
the motions of the company, the alley being very 
much crowded, at last he cast his eye upon a pocket- 
book, which he had seen walk out of a gentleman's 
waist-Coat-pocket , and after some time, several bills 
being supposed to be put into it more than might 
be before, Mr Blewet was pleased to follow it very 
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close, and tliinking he had an oppoitunity to touch 
it fairly, dired fpr it, but missing the pocket-book, 
drew out his hand without it , and well it was for 
him that he did so, for a gentleman in the crowd 
passing, or rathei thronging, by him hastily, and 
seeing him plainly bnng his hand, though empty, 
out of the gentleman's pocket, steps to him “ Hark 
you, young man," says the gentleman, “ I saw what 
you did, and I find you have missed your pnze, 
take heed what you do here" 

The young hardened thief huffed, and gave ill 
language at fii'st, knowing he had stolen nothing, 
and that the peison whose pocket his hand had 
been in had not felt him , but the gentleman bade 
him be gone, told him it was his best way , that if 
he did not, he would raise the mob upon him for a 
pickpocket, and have him punished , and then 
waniiiig him calmly to have a care of the gallows, 
said to him, with a kind of prophetic kindness, these 
words, “ Hark ye, lad, thou art but young yet, but 
I find thou ait haidened in thy way, remember my 
word, thou wilt certainly come to be hanged ' 
The wretch seemed a little moved at that part, but 
making a fairly sauey reply, vet speaking so low 
that the gentleman could not distinctly hear wliat 
he said, he marched off grumbling, as if he was 
greatly injured 

Blit he was not to be warned with that escape, 
but in less than a quaiter of an hour the very same 
gimtlcman, coming across Lombard Street, found 
him at the end of Exchange Alley, again going into 
Ixmibard Street, and there he warned him again, 
bid him be gone, or he assuied him he would nave 
him disciplined The desperate young fellow re- 
turned him very saucy language, and seemed to 
threaten him foi abusing him, as he called it. Both 
these accounts I hod from the very mouths of the 
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getitlemen coocemed in the facts, as well the gentle- 
man who hod his swoi-d pulled at over against 
Stocks Market, as the other who gave him the 
admonition in Lombard Street, and warned him of 
the gallows 

The gentleman, however, not doubting but be 
should nave him in a little time, took care to watch 
him very narrowly in the alley , nor was it long 
before he took him in the art, when delivenng him 
over to the rabble, he received the discipline of the 
pump in Bell Yard, Gracechurch Street, and after- 
waras at the horse-pond at the Cross Keys Inn in 
the same street. 

This cooled his boldness for a while, but he soon 
fell into his old business, and followed it near tWo 
years after this, sometimes with success, and some- 
times with the same misfortune. One of the most 
successful of his attempts during the latter port, 
and while he drove his low-pnzed trade, as he nim- 
self called it — I mean the pickpocket business — 
was, it seems, at St James's, whether at the Parish 
Church or at the Chapel Royal be would not give an 
account, but it seems to me by the relation that he 
was at both, and, as himself related it, was well 
dressed, so that he passed for a young gentleman of 
figure Here he made four prises in one day, viz., 
two gold watches, a gold snulf-box, and a gold- 
headed cane. 

The gold snuff-box, which was his first booW, he 
kept his eye upon a long while, and found the 
gentleman who nad it used it so frequently that it 
would have been very tioublesonie to have put it up 
in a fob or close pocket, so disposed of it with a 
careless air , his eyes being often up, not towards 
heaven, but the gallery, where some ladies sat, 
which had more of his attention, occasioned his 
often pulling out his gold snuff-box, perhaps to at- 
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tract the ladies' eyes to him, as they attracted his to 
them on another account. 

This pursuing the ladies with his thoughts, I sup- 
pose, Bs well as with his eyes, made him so careless 
of his snuff-box that he rather seemed to toss it into 
his coat-pocket than to put it leisurely in, which the 
vigilant thief perceiving, he watched him so exactly 
that at length he found means to place his hand so 
dexterously in one comer of the pocket that the beau, 
who but just touched the flap of the pocket to let 
the box fall in, dropped it into his very hand , so 
that, in short, he boasted the gentleman gave him 
Ins snuff-box, with which he immediately withdrew 
out of the church, going only round, and so went in 
at another door. 

Here he had the good fortune to see a lady of 
quality, who, he supposed, was big with child, come 
out of her pew, with her little daughter following 
hei, the elder lady being very sick, and obliged to 
go out of tbe church Her servants, who had notice 
of it, were in a great hurry to run and get her coach 
to the chui-ch door, and everybody mode way for her 
ladyship in the aisle os she passed towards the door. 
It was not the most difficult thing in the world fora 
man of art, as Mi Blewet by this time was, to get 
access to her gold watch, which he took care of with 
his utmost application, and having secured it, walked 
out of the church with a leisurely, grave pace, though, 
as he said, he mended his speed as soon as he turned 
the corner of the first street, for he rightly judged 
that it could not be long before there might be itoise 
enough at the church doors The beau indeed 
missM his snuff-box immediately, and he heard some 
small bustle about it before ne had finished his 
second adventure ; but having the watch just then in 
his eye, and the hurry the lady put the people in by 
being sick am} ready to faint away, made them not 
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hear the noiae of a pickpocket at the farther end of 
the cherch, so he had time to finish that exploit , and, 
as it seems he heard afterwards, the lady was so very 
ill she never missed her watch till she came home. 

This beinf; his mornings work, he walked away, 
and secured what he had got, and in the afternoon 
took his walk again, but tn a different dress from 
that he was in before, foi he had means to furnish 
himself with the richest clothes of as many differing 
sorts as he found for his purpose 

In this second equipment he manageil so dexterously 
that he walked off with another gold watch and a 
gold-headed cane. The watch, it seems, he found 
means to come at from a lady's side coming out of 
the church, but I could not obtain the particular 
account of the manner, nor whether it wa-s at St 
James's Church or St Anne's , but it seems he was 
not gone out of hearing before the ciy of a ladv’s 
losing a watch reached him, upon which, not pre- 
tending the least cnncein about it, he calls a hackney- 
coach, and drove off very safe, nobody suspecting 
him 

But the story of the cane has some paiticiilais iii 
it more remarkable — viz., that from the church 
having so much unexpected success, he resolved, since 
it was a lucky Sunday, as he called it, to him, he 
would see a little farther , u}ioii which, as geutlemeii 
do, he goes away to a certain chocolate-house, not 

far from Here he sits down, looks about him, 

observes with a hawk's eye everyrthing that happened. 
Not a gentleman pulled out a watch oi snuff-box but 
he knew which pocket he returned it to, and what 
metal it was made of However, he saw nothing 
offered that fixed his design, but one gentleman, who, 
he found, put his snuff-box in his waistcoat-pcxiket, 
and his coat being opened and unbuttoned mode the 
pocket easy to come at. 
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But while he was intent upon this, a sudden broiL, 
which arose airiong some gentlemen just at the door, 
put the whole room into a sudden uproar, for two 
gentlemen, falling out in the street just without the 
chocolate-house dcxir, came with their mouths fiiU of 
high words into the house, some of their fnends, as 
it were, pushing them in to prevent their fighting 
However, they hod not been three minutes in the 
house before they diew and made one fair pass at 
each other, wherein one of them received a shght 
hurt in the arm, but then immediately their fnends 
ran in and parted and disarmed them 

This scuffle might have been of more worth to the 
vigilant Mr Bleuet if he had found anything before 
to fix his eye upon but the snuff-box , nut as all the 
gentlemen ran of a heap to the place where the fray 
was mode, so the person who had the snuff-box in 
Ins waistcoat-pocket was so eager amongst them that 
for the present there was no getting at him But 
another gentleman, who likewise ran into the crowd, 
having left a fine cane lying on a table where he sat, 
with a bine ribbon and a gold head, he thought fit 
to leave his own cane, which was not much unlike it, 
haring a blue string and a brass head, in the room 
of it, and so, mixing with the crowd as the rest did, 
took occasion to get to the door and walk out, as 
several other gentlemen did, and immediately took a 
hoikney-coacli, as before, and drove away 

It was not longer than Tuesday morning at 
farthest before Jonathan Wild, Esq , was visited on 
account of all these respective articles, and adver- 
tisements put in the newspapers, with large rewards 
and no questions to be asked , especinlly by the 
ladv who went out of the church sick, whose watch 
being a fine repeating clock-watch, and loaded with 
tnpkets of value, no less than twenty-five guineas 
was offered. But it would not do , nor could Jon- 
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athan prevail with Mr Blewet to acknowledge that 
he had made anything that day, though it seems he 
pointed him out for the man, and oonld tell him 
what suit of clothes he hired for that day, and other 
particulai-s, by which he said he was sure it was he ; 
nor did he fail to threaten him with his resentment 
for refusing to acknowledge them. 

Blewet, who knew that Esijuire Wild was as able 
to hurt him as he was malicious, and that when he 
threatened it he had some reason to expect the 
worst, and withal not being well furnished with 
methods to dispose of the valuable things he had got 
but to infinite loss, he resolved with himself to go 
over to Holland, where he had some notion of com; 
ing with them to a better market, and so at least to 
put them off without danger. He was encouraged 
to this by a comrade of bis, since disposed of by the 
law, and who may be nameless for that reason He 
was at the same time in dread of Jonathan Wild, 
and mortally hated him, but had not at that time 
any such cargo to carry over with him 

However, they went togethei, and there the gen- 
tlemen found ways and means to dispose of the two 
gold watches to their hdl value, as also the snulF- 
Dox and cane to some advantage, they being of value 
there for their make as well as for their metaL 
Here he got so much knowledge of the country 
and of the people as, I suppose, was the particular 
motive of his going thither ogam the last time, and 
which proved so fatal to him. 

His success in this adventure, by which he raised 
80 large a sum of money — for he brought back 
seventy pistoles from Holland besides their expenses, 
I say, this success made him look a little above his 
old trade for a time; but the money sinkiug apace by 
loud and vicious living, he fell to it again for a little 
while, till oftei'wards, by the advice or his new com- 
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ponion that went to Holland with him, falling into 
TCtter company, as he called it, they took him off 
from these smaller adventures, and put him upon 
a practice of another nature. 

And thus you have the first part of the story of 
Mr. Blewet. He was, it is true, by those former 
practices inured to the business, fully master of all 
the sleight of hand so absolutely necessary for a 
thief, and better qualified than others for what he 
was to go upon next, and therefore his new gang 
were the bettv pleased with him, and more desirous 
of him. Nor was he received among them as a 
novice, but as an experienced hand that understood 
his business, and upon this foot it was that he soon 
became not a companion only, but a captain among 
them, a leader and director , and as he was a bold. 


danng fellow, of an entciprising temper, though they 
put him upon the general part as an employment, 
yet he was often their prompter in the particulars, 
frequently cut out business foi them, and often went 
at Me head of their expeditions himself. 

They were soon joined by others , and not only 
Blueskin, and soinetimes J Sheppard, but several 
others embarking, the gang at one time made up no 
leas than thirty-two, thou^ they acted sometimes in 
different parties and upon separate intervals. By 
this means they grew so very bold that they fre- 
quently talked of going out upon the road in strong 
parties, able to rob all that came in their way ; and 
had they done so, perhaps they might noit have 
dropped into the hands of justice so sneakingly and 
meanly, as Blueskin called it, but if the^ had been 
attacked, might have had a fair field for it, and have 
died like men of honour, viz., in battle. 


But they had no concert with one another equal 
to such a design, and though they did rob a great 
while, and that with uncommon success, yet they were 
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often surprised, and so many fell into the hands of 
the law, and that by the particular malice of Jon- 
athan Wild, because they would not come into his 
government, that, in short, their number was greatly 
diminished, and from no less than two-and-thiriv, of 
which, as I said, their gang once amounted to, they 
were reduced to eleven, and of these the famous 
Blueskin at last came into the same disaster It 
was but a little before this that, feeling the sad fate 
of their fellows, the rest, fur from being intimidated 
by their disaster, but rather made desperate, resolved 
that for the future they would, if possible, kill all 
those who should attempt to discover or betray 
them , and to this bloody resolution Blueskin was 
so true that, being afterwards surprised and taken 
before be could put it in execution, and not being 
able after his confinement to prevail upon Jonathan 
Wild to come to him, rather than not perform it, he 
attempted it in the very face of justice, and when 
the court was sitting at the Old Bailev 

The same desperate I'csolution, it seems the whole 
gang hod taken up, and, as we shall see in the sequel 
of this story, have fatally put iu execution 

Froiil this time we found also that even their or- 
dinary robbei les were more attended with blood, and 
murders have been more fieijuent all over this peace- 
able nation than was ever know,n before Formerly 
we have found that, though now and then murdei-s 
were committed, and that some bloody wretches were 
earned beyond the ordinary rate, yet that generally 
the worst of thieves did not kill people if they could 
help it, that is to say, unless dnveii to a kind of 
necessity by being known or pureued, or otherwise 
apprehensive of being discovered , and many high- 
waymen, and even housebreakers, when th^ have 
come to their end the old way, have valued them- 
selves upon this, that though they have been driven 
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by their necessities to rob or break open houses, vet 
they never shed any blood, never committed any 
murder, never killed anybody in their lives. 

But now the blood of a man or of a woman is 
become of so little price that like the Elgyptians at 
Grand Cairo, where, they say, they will commit a 
mmder for the value of a penny, so they have killed 
several people, with so much indifference that it has 
seemed a trifle to them, and they have not concerned 
themselves in the matter one way or other, but just 
as things offered, either murder or not to murder, as 
the devil and they agree about it But to return to 
the gang — lieing, as I say, reduced to a small num- 
ber conipai-ed to what they weie at first, they made 
it their uusiness to increase their body. Two sorts 
of places arc paiticulaily distinguished for supply- 
ing the plates of defunct thieves, namely, Newgate 
and the glass-houses, and here they generally raise 
recruits. 

By the glass-houses I do not mean the servants 
and workmen of the glass-makers, for you must not 
understand me to the prejudice of honest men , but 
'tis well known that there gangs of poor vagabond 
boys who hating neither father or mother, house or 
home, to retreat to, creep at night into the ai^-holes 
of the nealing arches of the glass-houses, where they 
he for the benefit of the waimth of the place, and m 
the day-time stroll about the streets pilfering and 
stealing whatever comes in their way, and begging 
when sleight of hand will not maintain them , and 
as they grow up, these learn to be pickpockets, and 
so grwually advance till the gangs of higher-rate 
rogues wanting recruits, these list in their service, and 
berome thieves of the first (quality. 

Thg gang, as above, being recruiteil from these 
places, and giown strong again, went on with success 
in the trade , and we must now take notice that they 
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were chiefly divided into three kinds, namely, foot- 
pads, street-tobbers, and housebreakers, for, as to 
mere professed highwaymen, we did not find them 
qusihiied , they seldom or never went far from the 
town.* They kept no horses, nor were they often seen 
on horseback anywhere ; but they committed an in- 
numerable numbffl of crimes, and that of several kinds, 
but chiefly by setting upon people in the fields and in 
the streets ; and the last of these as they found easi- 
est to be performed, so more frequent opportunities 
presented*; and, which was still more than all, the 
manner of eaca{ling was generally easy, and often 
practised with success 

The first step they took of this kind, and which 
these, as well os most of the gang, weie extraordinary 
well practised in, was attacking gentlemen and ladies 
in hackney-ooarhes, or sometimes in their own, as 
occasion presented. One of their first steps of this 
kind was upon a gentleman driving late along Portu- 
gal Row, that IS to say, the west side of Gieat Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, near the arch 

It was a very dark night, and the gentleman had 
but one footman, who, having a flambeau in liis hand, 
ran with before the hortics, so that there was no 
servant attending the coach There were five of the 
gang out upon the lay in that division, and they met 
all together at this piece of work Two of them ad- 
vancing first, knocked down the footman, and put out 
his flambeau , a thud stepped nimbly up to the coach- 
man, though the coach was going, with a pistol in his 
hand, and speaking soft^, bid him stop, or he was a 
dead man, the moment alw charging him not to speak 
a word 

The gentleman finding his coach stop, looked out 
at one side, and calls to bu man to Know why he 
stopped , that moment one of the gang presenting a 
pistol to his breast, demands bis money, and at the 
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same time another on the other side opening the 
coach door, goes impudently into the coach to him 
The gentleman seeing himself in this condition, 
found it was to no purpose, and delivering his money, 
which was some guineas, his gold watch, and a fine 
nng from his finger, tlie^ left him, and bid the coach- 
man go on, making their way across the field in the 
dark, without the I^t danger of pursuit 

This was a capital stroke, and not to be offered at 
very often , and as foi the place, the gentlemen 
inhabitants caused the number of watchmen to be 
increased, and the watchmen to come earlier, and so 
they might come home with safety. 

But the vast extent of this over-built city afforded 
too many dark passages and places fitted for such 
matters as this, and it would require an army of 
watchmen to prevent it 

The next, or one of their next attempts was on a 
gentleinan’s coach, who, with his family, had ap- 
pointed to set out very early on his journey, some- 
where into the west of England It was by one of 
their spies that they got the intelligence of this 
gentleman, his journey, the time of bis setting out, 
what servants he took with him, their names, and 
descnption of their horses, and a little of what things 
of value he had with him, and what money. 

As they watched him exactly out, they prepared 
everything and took all their measures accordmgly. 
One of the servants rode a little before the coach, 
and the other was a httle behind The gang at this 
enterprise was the same number as before — five. 
One runs forward to the servant before, and calls to 
him, and tells him, “William, you must go ride 
away to Hyde Park Gate, and call up the gate- 
kcepei* to let the coach through, and tell him to rise 
immediately, and Sir John will give him half-a* 
crown." “ Yes," says William, and away he ndes. 
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Another appointed for the purpose conies running 
after the hindermost man, as if out of bieath, call- 
ing, “John, John'” Accordingly John stops 
“ Mrs. Abigail sent me to desire you for God's sake 
to come back, for my lady bas left her little box of 
laces behind her, which she will be very angry at, 
and she stands at the door ready to give it you 
and so the fellow stopped to go back too, as if his 
business was done , and so it was — foi the man 
William being gone away before, and the man John 
of a fool's eiTand bark again — in the meantime the 
other three rob the coach, where. Fame told us, they 
took in money and jewels the value of two hundred 
pounds, and Sir John, no servants being to be seen 
to help him, was obliged to submit, foi fear of flight- 
ing my lady, so the joumev was stopped Sir John 
oraerra the coach to turn about anil go home, and 
there he learned how his two servants were managed , 
which, I suppose, when he set out again, he took 
care to prevent, and whiih is mentioned here to hint 
to all gentlemen that travel thus with an equipage 
and servants, [that thevj should cause those servants 
to keep always near the coach, and always near one 
another/ 

After these two successful attempts, they could 
not want opportunities of the like, and they had 
nothing to do but to watch for coaches that set out 
early , and nut finding many gentlemen going before 
day, they turned then hand to stagc-coacnes, in- 
quinqg out the flying-coaches, who, going long 
stages, are obliged to be going very early , and these 
they set upon uways before they got off the stones, 
and robbed several of them with very good bucx*ss 
on their side, as the Southampton and the Salisbury, 
Gloucester, Colchester coaches, and several others, 
and m some they got good bemty. 

But in the full course of their successes, Mr, 
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Blewet in particular, who was a great officer among 

them, fell into the hands of justice, as also and 

They lay some time in prison, and then were 

brought to trial , and were convicted, and 

both executed , but Blewet got off upon milder 
terms, and obtained for that time to be transported 
But to make the story brief, as the title suggests it 
should be, he was tiansportcd with three more , who, 
though not altogether so fiir entered as himself, yet 
were after sufficiently hardened to enter into the 
gang with him , and it was not long before he, and 
three with him, found their way all home again. 

Some tell us it was at this time that Blewet, being 
with abiiiit thiity other convicts shipped olF accoTO- 
ing to sentence, and the ship fallen down the nver in 
ordei to sail, a design was formed among them to rise 
all together in the night, upon a signal given, and 
cutting the throats of as many of the seamen as they 
could not otherwise secuie, run the ship on shore, 
and so make their escapes , and that Blewet, on 
a promise of his pardon and his liberty, discovered 
the plot to the captain, by which means he got off, 
and the rest were taken care of, so as to disable them 
from farther carrving on the design Some also add, 
that notwithstanding he betrayed this design, he was 
the veiy man that proposed it first to the rest, and 
that he did it with that view, not to execute it, for 
he was not a complete hardened cut-throat at that 
time, but with a resolution to discover it, that he 
might make his own mai ket at the expense of the 
rest Be this as it will, for we cannot arrive to a 
certainty of what his most early design was, this 
IS certain, that he did discover it, and obtained his 
liberty by that means, but did not get a pardon 
as was promised, some accident intervening that 
prevented it. 

His three comrades, I say, went off, and were safely 
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landed in Virginia, but found their way bach again, 
though the time of terms of their transportation was 
not expired by far , and one of them having after- 
wards found it convenient to fall to the old business 
again, got at last into the hands of Jonathan Wild, 
and being upon ill terms with Jonathan on foi nier 
accounts, was left to the law, and though he had not 
done any considerable exploits since his i-etum, was 
hanged upon the single point of returning 

This was one of the articles which, as I have said, 
the gang never foigave Jonathan for, but vowed his 
destruction , and which one of them, that is Blueskm, 
attempted afterwards in the boldest manner, and 
which showed what desperate people they had now 
to deal with. 

From this time, indeed, the whole gang hardened 
themselves with resolutions to murder every one that 
should attempt to betray or discover them , and that 
if any of their comrades should be betrayed and 
brought to justice, the rest would murder them 
wherever they could come at them. 

This they pretended was a kind of justice, as well 
to their friend or fnends which should be so be- 
trayed, as to themselves for their own preservation 
But it did not end here, for having seasoned their 
minds with blood, though not yet dipped their hands 
in it, and having made the resolution of killing fa- 
miliar to their thoughts from this time, they provided 
themselves with screw-barrelled pistols, and resolved, 
on all their oidmary common robbenes, to kill any- 
body that resisted, or so much as attempted to escape 
them. 

This was never practised before by this kind of 
gentry, I mean street thieves, for none but highway- 
men or housebreakers used to cany pstols. But the 
consequence was that this put them upon attempts 
of a more desperate nature, and mote considerable 
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in their conBeq,uence«, for now they resolved to set 
upon gentiemen, ladies, coaches, anything and any- 
body and at any time, when and where opportunity 
should offer. 

The gang being now very strong, they resolved to 
separate and divide them^ves into smaller parties, 
and act with more or fewer hands as they should see 
occasion Some took to the fields, and fell upon 
people walking for their diversion into retired 
places, and out of the way, and others gom^ on busi- 
ness , and you are not to wonder that within two, or 
three years past you have heard of more such rob- 
beries than ever before, and that seieral people have 
been found murdered, drowned in the New River, and 
in ponds, and the like ; for the barbarous creatures 
now made no more of the blood of an innocent man 
or woman than of a dog ; and some they murdered 
that resisted, and others that never resisted at all. 
Thus we cannot doubt that these gangs killed one 
man in the fields near Holloway, another in the road 
near Islington, another between Haggerston and 
Hackney, another behind Chelsea, all which mur- 
ders, and many more, too many to reckon up, are yet 
undiscovered, and are hke to cie so till they are con- 
fessed, perhaps at the gallows, when the murderers 
mey come to their reward fer other crimes. 

But the SIX leaders, whose particular progress we 
are now inquinng into, were not, at least that I have 
yet learned, in any of these exploits; and though 
they were sometimes out upon the lay in the fields, 
and were acquainted in all the byways and retired 
walks that I mention, os appears by their being so 
well known at the house behind Islington, cmled 
Copenhagen, Black Mary's Hole, all mentioned in 
their examinations, and where Barton, one of the 
gang that was executed lost sessions, was just before 
be was taken , yet I do not find thra concerned m 
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BDy of the attempts made in those parts that have 
come to my knowledge, so I shall not charge them 
with it. 

But irthey were not employed in those parts, they 
were not idle ; and Blewet, who was bred up to the 
diving trade, as is said, acted so many clever parts by 
the extraordinary sleight of his hand, which he was 
so much master of, that they would fill a volume 
by themselves, if to be particularly described , while 
Bun worth, who was bred a hardware man, being a 
buckle-maker, the same trade with Jack Sheppard, 
and as exquisitely capable as he to the full, applied 
himself to breaking into shops and houses and the 
like, as things presented 

This, indeed, when done to perfection, afforded 
them the greatest booty, and they went sometimes 
off^ with things of great value, as their companion 
Barton did, i^o was tned foi three of these exploits, 
with his companion Marjoram, who discovered him , 
and (even here Barton showed his bloody resolution) 
to make good what I have said, they hM vowed to 
kill all those who should offei to betray or detect 
them , for when Maijoiam was earned before the 
justice ih the open streets, and in the middle of the 
day, he offered to kill him boldly, finng a pistol at 
him when he was in the constable's hand, and yet 
made his escape for that time 

The gang being thus hardened, went on with suc- 
cess, and particularly in their street-robberies and 
house-breaking, in which Bunworth and Dickenson 
were most poiticululy dexterous, os well as Barton. 
But Blewet kept to his own way, as he called it. He 
had formerly been used to get up behind hackney- 
coaches, and cutting the leather of the coach's back 
with a knife, which woa done with the utmost swift- 
ness of motion , at the same moment, with the other 
hand, he whipped off the gentleman's wig who sat in 
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the coach , and this being in the night, before a 
gentleman, surprised with the attack, could ccJl the 
coachman to stop, the thief had his full time to get 
off , nor was ever any of them known to be taken in 
that kind of attack, though nobody ever practised it 
but Blewet, and one who, it seems, was trans- 
ported for some other piece of practice of the same 
Kind, and has not been since heard of. 

But Blewet, being not satisfied with these little 
piec es of roguery, his genius being above it, he waited 
to take some steps of a bolder kind , and for an ex- 
periment, as he had been principal in that successful 
job in Lincoln's Inn Fields, he resolved upon some- 
thing of that kind ogam. It was a very dark night, 
and late, when he and two of the fraternity stood 
upon the watch at the upper end of Cbeapside, when 
seeing a hackney-coach with a gentleman and a lady 
m it extremely well dressed going westward, and that 
the lady in particular had jewels on, they waited 
upon the coach down the east end of St Paul’s, 
when, happily for their project, just beyond St 
Paul’s School, two coaches meeting, having passed 
too near one another in the dark, locked in their 
wheels togcthei, and not being able to get clear im- 
mediately, made a little stop. In this moment they 
ran up to the coach, and one of them presenting a 
pistol to the gentleman, bade him give him his money 
immediately, the same instant the other putting his 
hand in to the lady, laid fast hold of ner watch, 
which it seems they had bad a glance of before by 
the light of the lamp, aud told her she must deliver 
It immediately, or she would be shot dead and the 
gentleman too The lady began to scream, but he 
told her civilly, if she offered to cry out, be must be 
forced to kill her, and bade her be easy, and he 
would do her no hurt , so she took off her watch and 
gave it to him , and the gentleman at the same time 
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gave the other his purse with seventeen guineas ; and 
all was over so very soon, and so exactly in the same 
moment, that the gentleman did not know his lady 
was robbed, nor she that her husband was, but only 
thought that the coachman hod talked to him. 

While this was doing, a thii-d man stepped up 
dose to the fore-wheel and held the coachman in a 
chat about the two coachmen that made the stop, 
hut krat hib eye upon him, so that if the coachman 
had offered to come down or out of his hox, he was 
to have made sure of him with a hracc of bullets in 
his belly , so that they did their work very securely, 
and made off with their booty, without any pursuit 
or notice in the world. 

This was too encouraging a business not to be weU 
fbllowed, and the very next night the same set of 
them boldly stopped a gentleman in his own coach in 
the long stieet on the south side of St Paul's, a little 
to the eastward of the south portico of the church, 
and two of them stepping up to the coachman, said 
nothing to him, but cut the reins which he hdd the 
horses Dy, and withal let him know, softly speaking, 
that if he called out he was a dead man ; while they 
did this, a 'third stopped the horses from going for- 
ward, and that instant one of the first two comes 
back to the coach side and robbed the gentleman, 
where they got a diamond ring of good value, a 
watch, and some gold, and then left the coachman to 
mend his bndles as well os he could. 

Not content with this, the very same night, in the 
dark, they stopped a hackney-coach on pretence of 
calling to the coachman with the word “ Hold ' ” os 
if the gentleman in the coach had called , while the 
coachman stopped, the gentleman put out his head to 
oak the fellow what he stopped for , and the coach- 
man was getting, down to know what the gentleman 
called for , in the meantime the nimble-hauded thief 
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snatched off the gentleman's periwig and made 
without leaving them any possibility of pursuing 
him, or so much as to know which way he went. 

These were not only very advantageous advent- 
ures, but they were attended with so little hazard, 
and there was such a kind of assurance of escape, 
that, in short, it brought more practitioners into it 
presently , and several of the gangs, who had taken 
to other business, turned their hands to this, there 
being, as they said very well, almost a certainty of 
getting off, and very good purchase to be made too ; 
in a word, they must be fools that did pot see it was 
the best business of its kind they could go about, 
and there was room also for the whole gang to come 
in if they thought fit 

On a sudden we found street-robbenes became the 
common practice, conversation mils full of the va- 
riety of them, the newspapers had them every day, 
and sometimes more than were ever committed; 
and those that were committed were set off by 
the invention of the writers, with so many particu- 
lars, and so many more than were ever beard of by 
the persons roblied, that made the facts be matter 
of entertainment, and either pleasant or formidable, 
as the authors thought fit, and perhaps, sometimes, 
made formal robbenes, m nttbioue, to furnish out 
amusements for their readers. 

But be that as it will, the real facts were innumer- 
able, and the real robbenes actually committed so 
many, and earned on with such desperate boldness, 
and ofttiraes with blood, that it became unsafe to 
walk the streets late at night, or within the night or 
evenings, if the nights were dark, and people were 
afraid to go about their business 

Nor was it without causey for the trade grew 
upou their hands, and so many opportunities pre- 
sented eveiy day for purchase, os they call it, that if 
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a check had not been put to it by the vigilance of 
the magistrates, and the Government itselr felt con- 
cerned, I believe there would, in a little time, have 
been not one of the gang employed in any other 
business. 

It was to no purpose that the citiiiens in some 
places set an early watch, and in other places 
doubled, or at least increased, their number , and 
coaches, as well stage-coaches as hackney-coaches and 
gentlemen's coaches, were robbed in the open streets, 
the first early in the moiniiig, the other late at 
night, and sometimes in open day , and as for par- 
ticular persons, it would be endless to go about to 
enter particulars of them , for the gang now increas- 
ing, tney seemed to be rathei an army of thieves 
than a society to act, not in conceit with one 
another, but that, in short, every one went upon 
his own adventures, and strolling about as their fate 
and fancy led them, fell in with every accidental 
mischief that offered, and the streets swarmed with 
rogues, and people were set upon by day as well as 
by night, upon every occasion that offeied 

How they earned their game on, indeed, is hard 
to desenbe, but [of] what success they had in many 
of their enteipnscs common fame has fiiniished the 
particulars from the mouths of the sufferers them- 
selves, and a few of which, more eminent than others, 
are as follow — 

About the beginning of last winter they seemed 
to be in the mendian of their success, the auda- 
cnous rogues valued themselves upon being called 
Cartoucheans, and boasted that they outcJid Car- 
touche himself, for they could not be taken, and 
this encouraged them extremely. 

Indeed, the West End of the town was very thin 
of inhabitants at that tune, the Court absent, the 
Parbament in recess, the term ended, and the gentle- 
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men generally keeping their Chnstmas in the coun- 
try, t>o that tliere were always enough gentlemen at 
home for these people to practise upon ; yet the 
streets were thin, and in some places much unfre- 
quented, the great houses shut up, footmen and 
sen ants gone, and the new streets about Hanover 
Square and Soho in particular were, as it were, often 
empty of people 

This gave them such opportunities, that five of 
them set upon a coach with three ladies iii the mid- 
dle of the day, in a sti'eet going from Piccadilly to 
Cavendish Square , and though an outcry was raised 
bv a female servant, who discovered it from a win- 
dow of a house, yet it had no effect, but that one of 
the gang had the impudence to fire up at the poor 
maid and break the window, which, to be 801*6, 
frighted hei auffldently, so that she dui-st not cry 
out any moie, and all the gang, after rifling the 
ladies to a considerable value, made oft’ without 
being pursued 

After this we had every newspaper filled with the 
variety of their enterpnses gentlemen were attacked 
m the streets almost every night, nor coaches or 
chairs could protect them , the ladies were so tem- 
fied, that they durst not venture out in the night 
without servants like a guard to attend them , and 
those that had not servants sufficient, took care to 
stay at home, or to keep veiy good hours, and only 
to dnve in the most puDlic streets 

As this alarmed the whole town, so the magis- 
trates and officers everywhere doubled their applica- 
tion in order to appiehend them ; and some, os in 
all such cases generally happens, falling into the 
hands of justice, they were persuaded as much os 
possible, by hopes of rewards and promises of par- 
don, to discover then accomplices , and though this 
did not go &r, yet some knowledge was gotten b\ 
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this means of the most notorious heads and leaden 
of the rangs. 

lis means they were {^dually detected ; and 
thus Blueskin and Sneppan^ and several others, fell 
into the hands of the law, and the fate of the rest 
approached apace. 

It seems, among the persons most industrious to 
detect them, who, upon encouragement given hy the 
law, as well as perhaps private encouragement prom- 
ised him, had made several attempts to apprehend 
them, was one Thomas Ball, who lived in or near 
the Mint, in Southwark , and as he perfectly knew 
the men, and perhaps some of their haunts too (how 
he came acquainted with them is none of my busi- 
ness to inquire), so he fastened upon one of them, 
named Lennard, or Leonard, whom he took, and was 
actually in pnson at that time. 

Whether this Ball had given out threatening 
words that he was in search for the rest, and that 
he did not doubt that he should soon secure them, 
as some say he did, I am not sure , if he did, I think 
he was very weak as to his own safety, for be that 
knew the men could not but know what a bloody 
and desperate gang they were, and might easily have 
concluded they would do the same mad thing to 
secure themselves, perhaps to his cost. But if Ball 
did not boast that he would take them, they gave 
information that he endeavoured it, and that he was 
upon the scout after them, and particularly after 
Buiiworth and Blewet, upon whicn they soon re- 
solved to deliver themselves from the fear of it, by 
dusposing of Mr. Ball, and placing it out of his 
power to hurt them. They met all together in the 
fields beyond Islington some days before, and there, 
it seems, thev concerted the fact, and one said to the 
other, “ Jack, will you go ? ” and another, “ Tom, 
will you go P ” and all agreeing, they appointed the 
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unhappy day, and at Copenhagen ale-house beyond 
Islington, as I am informed, they cast bullets for the 
wicked design. 

On the 24th of January the whole gang met together 
by appointment, that is to say, the six tliat were con- 
demns, Majoram, the evidence against them, and one 
Wilson, not yet taken , these all took water at Black- 
fi-iars Stairs, and went to one Jewell's, a music-house 
in St. George's Fields, which was not far from Mr. 
Ball's house 


' waited, drank, dined, and danced, ex- 
should have come there ; but finding he 


did not, and being told on inquinng that he seldom 
came to that house, they bioke up in the evening, and 
went directly to his house Bunworth, Bleuet, and 
Dickenson went in, and having asked for Mr. Ball, 
sat down Soon aftei , Mr IWl being called, came 
into the room, but showed very much surprise to see 
the bloody gang there, foi he knew them well enough, 
and, as is supposed, might have heard that they had 
threatened his life, and therefore he might easilyjudge 
they came for no go<xl , whereupon, speaking to 
Blewet, he said, “Mr. Blewet, I hope you have no 
ill design against me, for I never meant you any harm 
in my life." Blewet answeied him with an oatp, that 
if he had, he would put it out of his power to do it, 
or to that puipose , with which woids Bunworth, the 
real murderer, and at w'hosc instigation the whole plot 
was laid, steps up to Mr. Ball, and taking him by the 
hand, lifted up his left arm, and with his other hand 
fired a pistol upon him, the bullet entering his left pap, 
passed through his heart, and he dropped and died im- 
mediately. An outcry of murder being immediately 
raised in theliouse, ana the people gathering about the 
door, Blewet went to the door, and threatened the 
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increase, he fired a pistol among them, but, as it is 
suppose^ fired over their heads, for nobody was hurt, 
which must have been if he had fii'ed dirertly among 
them ; upon which the mob fled and dispersed, and 
the muraerers made their escape without being 
pursued 

Though this barbarous murder made a great noise, 
and the names of Bunworth and Blewet were known 
to be of the number, for Mr Ball's wife or some of 
his family knew them also, yet they having all made 
their escape, they triumphed in tlie villainy, and went 
oil hardened in the old trade, and several robbenes 
were committed by them after the murder, nay, as 
was testified upon their trial, they boasted after the 
murder was committed that they had “ tipped it on ” 
Ball, a canting term, it seems, for a bullet through 
the heart. 

Nor did they forbear pursuing their games, for they 
robbed two gentlemen going from the opera after this, 
and another gentleman in a chair near St James's, 
withiq call of the very guards , but the chairmen were 
now so awed by them that they would stand still at 
command without any resistance, otherwise they were 
sure to be murdered 

This made so much noise, and the danger appeared 
so evident, tliat when any noblemen or pereons of dis- 
tinction went fioiii Court later than ordinary, the 
guards were Ordered to make little detachments to 
wait on them for theii seaiiity , and as for private 
persons, it was not safe, in short, to stir out after it 
was dark. 

These things coming to the ears of the public, 
awakened the justice of the nation, and convinced 
our Government that it was necessary tO apply some 
speedy remedy to a misidiief that was grown to such 
a height , and the Government having a full account 
also of the homd murder of poor Bdl, a prodama- 
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tion was published, with a reward of ,£*300 to any 
one who should discover the murderers, so as to 
f»use them to be apprehended and convicted, also 
a farther reward to any one that should discover any 
street murder or robbery 

This proclamation so disconcerted the gang that 
they presently separated, not danng to trust one an- 
other, and it was not long but that one of them, 
namely, Legee, was taken, by the information of some 
of their comrades, we yet are not certain who, and a 
little after Bunworth himself. But Blewet, taking 
the alarm, and having formeily been in Holland, he 
resolved to be gone, and communicating his design to 
Dickenson and Berry only, he takes them with him, 
and found means to get safe into Holland 

Had they acted with as much prudence in their 
passage and after their arrival in Holland as they 
did with policy in getting away from hence, they 
had been secure , for as they were landed safe, had 
they immediately taken the passage-boat to Willem- 
stad, and so gone over into Flanders, and from thence 
into the country of Liege, where there is no English 
resident, their lives had been their own 

But their own tongues betrayed them, and their 
behaviour presently rendered them suspected, and 
the proclamation appearing there os well as here, 
they were apprchenara at the instance of the Bntish 
Minister at the Hogue, and secured till orders might 
be received from England to dispose of them. 

During this time one of the gang, named Mar- 
joram, was taken here, or suiTendered liimself in 
order to become evidence against the rest. This is 
the same who was shot at in the street as he was 
earning before my lord mayor. 

Toe man who shot at him was Barton, one of the 
best proiicieney in the hellish trade of housebreaking, 
and especially a bold, enterpnsing, danng fellow, as 
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appeared by that attempt made to shoot that fellow 
in the street, with a lai^ crowd of pei^e about 
him ; and yet was so dexterous as to make his escape, 
and come off untaken. But the pnsoner, that is 
Marjoram, knew him and his haunts too, and soon 
directed the officers to look for him, so that in a 
few days aftei he was apprehended also, and being 
brought to trial, Marjoram made himself evidence 
against him ; Barton was convicted last sessioiis, and 
executed a few days after. 

By this time another of them, namelv, Higgs or 
Higgidee, who had shifted off by himself, had cun- 
nin^y entered himself as a sailor on board one of his 
Majest^v's ships of war at Spithead, and had he not 
been discovei^ by the information of some, who 't is 
probable he had trusted with the secret, or otherwise 
by his own inadvertency, he might have earned on 
the disgui^, and the ship being appointed to one of 
the West Indian sauadroii, he would soon have been 
out of the reach oi justice, at least for the present , 
but the Government having information of it, mes- 
sengers were sent down to bnng him up, which 
accordingly was done , and now they had all the 
murderers'together that they could come at, for here 
was se^en out of eight in custody, and 't is hoped the 
eighth may be heara of in time. 

Ordera were also sent to Holland, to the British 
Resident at the Hague, to obtain leave of the States 
to send over those three who had been secured there, 
which was readily granted, end they were sent over, 
having a guard of six Dutch musKeteers to secure 
them in the ship or vessel they came in, lest they 
should get loose and make any mutiny, or do any 
desperate thing for their escape ; and by this means 
they were brought safe over. 

As soon os they arrived, th^ were earned with an 
additional guard of soldiers from the Tower up to 
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Westminster, where they were examined by Justice 
Blackerby, several noble lords and persons of quality 
being piesent. In this examination they were con- 
fronted by several witnesses as to their particular 
haunts for some days before the murder, and were 
traced as near to the fact as could be done , at which 
time there appeared sufficient grounds for their com- 
mitment, and they were accordingly committed to 
Newgate. 

Blewet, they said, behaved very decently before 
Justice Blackerby, and defended himself against what 
evidence appeared at that time as well as could be 
expected , yet he could not so entirely conceal the 
guilt he had upon him as not to give room to dis- 
cern it, even in the midst of an undaunted carriage. 
However, as the cause was not to be tncd there, and 
ail the examinations at that time ended only in a 
commitment, they were not put to any fornial de- 
fence before the Justice. 

It would look as if we were diverting ourselves 
w ith the misenes of these despicable creatures if we 
should entei here into a long account of their be- 
haviour when they all met together in the prison : 
their Newgate conversation, how void of all d^ncy, 
or indeed of temper, how outrageously impudent, 
hardened, and abandoned ; such a brutel, not manly 
courage, for that is quite of another nature, such 
insensibility as to their condition, jesting with and 
bantenng one another about their condition, making 
a sport of death, and even of hell itself ; in a woro, 
such an open defying either God or man, as I think 
IS not to be equalled, and the like of which has 
scarcely been, no, not in Newgate itself, and if not 
there, I may venture to say nowhere. 

As to Mr. Frazier, or Bunworth, be was by trade a 
buckle-maker, as was Mr. Sheppard before nini, and 
by that means a very ingenious mechanic, and no 
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sooner bad he met with bolts and chains and fetters, 
which in a little after his coming to Newgate he 
found heavy, but he cut through them all, and cut 
his way out of several apartments one into another, 
and was in a fair way of making his escape, and 
teihaps the rest by his means But it was fjmely 
discovered, and he was then secured after a different 
manner, being chained down to the floor in the 
condemned hold. 

Here it was he put the rest of the prisoners, who 
were appointed for execution after their trials last 
sessions, upon an attempt to make their escape, and 
at last, ^ot having time to go thiough with that 
part, to make a mutiny, and banicading the door, 
kept out the keeper who came to have them out for 
execution. 


Had they heen able to keep themselves alive where 
they pretended so to close up the door, it would 
have something of sense in it , but as it was an 
impossibility, it was only a piece of desperation, and 
they all laid it to the chai^ of Bunwoith, who, they 
said, would not let them be at rest till they had 
consented to hai e it done 


Those poor fellows having submitted, and being all 
executed (two wheieof were of the grand gang), Bun- 
worth was left alone, but in a very few days, the 
three being landed from Holland, six of them met 
together in Newgate, and that so opportunely for 
their despatch, that coming to Newgate about the 
S6th of March, the proper officers had time to carry 
them to the assmes at Kingston, the 30th , whereas 
had they been four or five days longer, they must 
have been kept six monthsin prison, till next assizes 
But justice followed them close at the heels, and 
they had not been above ten days in England but 
they were brought to the bar. 

The account of their behaviour there is known. 
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Biinworth refused to plead, and did it so obstinately 
that they were obli^ to caiTy him away to lie 
pressed to death, and he endurra the torture of it 
almost an hour , but not being able either to die or 
live, the torment being lingering, he at last sub- 
mitted, and was earned into couii again, where he 
pleaded not guilty, as the rest did. The evidence 
was plain against them, being the same Marjoram 
who was in the fact, who I have mentioned before, 
whose evidence being positive as to the design of 
murdei, and being just at the door, with the rest, 
where it was committed, and being corroborated by 
those who were in the very room and saw it done, 
and by abundant concurring circumstances, they 
were all convicted 

I might have given a particular account of their 
eitiavagaiit behaviour when they were removed from 
Newgate, how they diank, tallied, jested, and huz- 
zaed as they went into the waggon, and as they went 
along the streets, as also at Blithe places they went 
through upon the road, and even when they came to 
Kingston But we have not room for this part of 
their history, nor is it of value otherwise than to let 
the reader see to what a height a desperate, aband- 
oned wretch may be carried to, even in spite of the 
misery of chains and fetters, in spite of all terrors of 
approaching death, and which is more than all, in 
spite of a weight of guilt upon the mind, for the 
worst and blackest of enmes. 


THE END. 





